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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Payne BARONETAGE.—Our announce- 
ment of the death of the Rev. Peter S. H. 
Payne, fellow of Balliol College, in our 
Number for August, p. 215, contained a 
statement calculated to induce a belief 
that Sir Peter Payne, of Blunham House, 
Bedfordshire, was not entitled to the Ba- 
ronetcy of the Payne family. Further in- 
quiry has convinced us that the title of Sir 
Peter Payne rests on legal authority, hav- 
ing been established in the cause of Glas- 
cott v. Bridges in the Court of Chancery, 
and we find that Sir Peter Payne has sat 
in Parliament under his present designa- 
tion, and been recognised on all occasions 
in the grade of a Baronet. We gladly 
embrace this opportunity of correcting 
any injurious impression our haste or in- 
advertence may have produced on this 
subject. 

YDWELTI would be obliged by any in- 
formation about the Dawkins family of 
South Wales, one branch of which has 
merged into that of Mansel in Glamorgan- 
shire, and bears their name and arms. 
There is a story that a first came into 
the country as Cromwellians, and were 
consequently regarded as intruders ; but 
this cannot be correct, as a Major Daw- 
kins occurs among the Welsh Royalist 
prisoners, taken after the battle at St. 
Fagan’s in Glamorganshire, in 1648. 

ANSELM says, with reference to Matt. 
xxiii. 24, the Variorum commentary, 
published by the Religious Tract Society, 
reads in a note ‘strain out or off,’’ and 
adds, ‘‘ a¢ is anerror in printing the early 
editions of the English version.” Hap- 
pily the error being merely verbal, and 
part of an adage, is of no importance, 
either doctrinal or practical. The same 
cannot be said of Jerome’s mistranslation 
of Isaiah xi. 10, and the versions founded 
upon it. See the review of Dr. Hender- 
son’s Isaiah in the number for June. 

F. M. begs to inform Mr. Urban, in 
reference to the grant from Archbishop 
Abbot to John Sergent, to paint the Royal 
Arms in churches, in the year 1614 (see 
Gent. Mag. for June, p. 603), that in 
the third volume of the same Archbishop’s 
Register, fol. 119, is entered a copy of a 
similar grant to ‘‘Thomas Hanbage, 
paynter-stayner,”’ dated 24th Oct. 1631, 
in which it is recited,—‘‘ whereas there 
ought to be had an especiall care, that all 
Churches ‘and Chappells within this king- 
dome of England, be beautifyed and adorn- 
ed with godly sentences, and more espe- 
cially with his Majesties Armes, and the 
tenne Commandements, yett in some 
places the same is altogeather neglected, 


and in other places suffered to be defaced,”’ 
—the said Thomas Hanbage has therefore 
license given him ‘“ to goe and take a re- 
view of the armes of the Parish Churches 
within my Dioces of Canterbury ;” and 
he is directed, ‘‘ after a view soe had, to 
shew yourselfe ready and williage to paynte 
his Majesties Armes, with the tenne Com- 
mandementes, and other holy sentences, 
upon some eminent places within the 
Chauncells or Bodyes of the sayd Churches, 
where nowe they are wantinge, and where 
those Armes bee defaced, in colours or 
otherwise ; that for the better adorninge 
of the said Churches the same be beauti- 
fyed with Helmett, Crest, and Mantle, as 
in most Churches of England the same 
are now adorned; you takinge for your 
payment an honest and reasonable allow- 
ance ;’’ and all parsons, vicars, curates, 
churchwardens, sidemen, and other offi- 
cers of the several churches are directed 
to give him admittance for the perform- 
ance of the premises. 

J.M. remarks: ‘‘‘ The Lion’s head’ 
mentioned in your last number, in the 
notices of old London Clubs (p. 266), was 
purchased at Evans’s Auction Rooms for 
the late Duke of Bedford. It is placed 
in the room at Woburn Abbey, lately 
occupied by her Majesty on her recent 
visit there, now called the State Bed-room. 
An inscription records its original desti- 
nation. As Button’s Coffee House was 
on the estate of the Duke of Bedford, 
the ‘ Lion’s head’ is a valuable addition 
to the numerous attractions at Woburn.” 

R. T. remarks: ‘‘ In page 12, line 10, 
of the Chronicon Willelmi de Rishanger, 
as printed for the Camden Society, is the 
following sentence : ‘Quem cum Henri- 
cus filius Regis Almannie fugientem in- 
strueretur et ipse capitur, cum applicuisset 
Baion. ac Ingeramo de Fenes, procuratore 
reginz, que barones et omnes eis consen- 
tientes exosos habebat propter alieni- 
genarum expulsionem.’ Of this sentence, 
as printed, I can make nothing. Would 
it be allowable to read: Quem cum H, 
fil. regis Almanniz fugientem insequeretur 
et ipse capitur cum applicuisset Baion. ; 
ac (traditur) Ingeramo de Fenes procu- 
ratori regine, &c.?”” If R. T. will com- 
municate other conjectural alterations of 
the text which he speaks of, we will pub- 
lish them. 

‘¢ A Constant Reader”? is informed that 
Eddius’s Life of St. Wilfrid is printed in 
Gale’s Scriptores, in Mabillon’s Acta 
Sanctorum Ordinis S, Benedicti, and per- 
haps elsewhere. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. Iw 10 Vous. 1838. 


WE have not taken up these volumes with any intention of entering 
into a critical examination of the various productions of Mr. Southey's 
muse ; or reviewing, at this late period, those poems, which, having passed 
with little injury through judgments both acute and severe, have given to 
their author a fame scarcely inferior to that of the most gifted of his con- 
temporaries. If there is, as we think, some want of skill in the construc- 
tion of Mr. Southey’s larger poems, and some occasional weakness in the 
expression ; if the effect of his most celebrated passages is owing rather 
to an elaborate accumulation of imagery, and repeated touches of thought, 
than to a rapid and vigorous descent upon his subject ; if we acknowledge 
in him rather the rich and ornamented diction of “ his master, Spenser, ” 
than the more powerful pencil of other poets; yet in all that he has 
written, whatever may have been the success, there is an uniform adherence 
to those great leading principles of composition, which cannot be for- 
saken without the most detrimental effects. 


*¢ T go where Truth and Nature lead the way,”’ 


has been the motto of his poetry; forming in this respect a bright and 
admirable contrast to the creations of some of his contemporaries and rivals, 
whose favourite characters have been drawn from models of their own for- 
mation, deriving their temporary attraction from a strange combination of 
such qualities as are seldom seen in nature, but in the strongest contrast and 
opposition. Lord Dudley, in one of the letters he wrote to his accom- 
plished friend, observes, that he is surprised at Lord Byron never deviating 
from his own favourite character, such as is exhibited in Manfred, Lara, 
Harold, &c. But when we desert nature, our invention is deprived of 
more than half its strength ; Lord Byron had created a character of his 
own, which he adorned with all the lustre of his genius, which he seemed 
to animate with all the favourite passions of his own mind, and on which 
he bestowed a combination of qualities which, however dazzling and brilliant 
at first sight, were in fact irreconcileable with each other :—intellectual 
powers of the highest class,—the tenderest and deepest affections of the 
heart,—exalted thoughts,—and the finest sensibilities of the mind, united 
with a wild, a lawless, and a turbulent will—with a desperate and reckless 
conduct, with acts of perfidy, cruelty, and outrage, and all yet more dark- 
ened by a proud contempt, or a scornful aversion of mankind ; such a 
creation, we observe so opposed to all the archetypes of nature, and deviating 
so widely from the softer and more correct moulds from which she works ; 
such a creation, of such elaborate deformity, at once so splendid, so se- 
ductive, and so untrue, no man, whatever might be his genius, could hope a 
second time to call into being. The varieties of Nature are endless ; and 
those who have studied her most, and been her truest worshippers, can 
tell how soon, deprived of her fertilizing breath, genius itself becomes cold 
and languid, or if it awakes for a time to animation, it is doubtful of its 
Powers and uncertain of its path. There is also no slight praise that must 
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be given to Mr. Southey’s poetry, that it never produces an injurious effect 
on the mind, by an unnecessary violence on its feelings. In future ages 
of better and purer taste than our own, it surely will be a reproach to our 
writers of fiction, that they despaired of producing a due effect from their 
representations of life, unless they drew it from those sacred and remote 
sources * which ought only on great occasions to be exposed to public gaze, 
and whose retreat should never be violated but when some great advant- 
age is in compensation to be produced. Unnecessarily to afflict the mind 
and agonize the heart, is as much against good taste as against good 
morals. It is an evil work, fruitful of evil consequences. The people of 
the purest taste the world ever saw, hissed the hateful and unnecessary 
furies from the stage. From such writers and their loathsome de- 
scriptions, and distorted characters, we turn with delight to Mr. 
Southey’s serene and temperate pictures of action, and we rely with con- 
fidence on his assertion in the following lines :— 
*¢ O Youth or Maiden, wiiosoe’er thou art, 

Safe in my guidance may thy spirit be ; 

I wound not wantonly the tender heart : 

And if sometimes a tear of sympathy 

Should rise, it will from bitterness be free— 

Yea, with a healing virtue be endued, 

As thou in this true tale shalt hear from me 

Of evils overcome, and grief subdued, 

And virtues springing up like flowers in solitude.” 


Our present object in calling the attention of our readers to these volumes, 
is to point out to their notice and approbation a few of those productions of 
Mr. Southey’s pen, which are not so generally known as his larger poems ; 
to shew how firmly be has proceeded, even from his earliest life, on the 
same just and invariable principles of taste, the same correct feeling, and 
for the same high and worthy ends. There is one poem particularly, which 
we regret to have been unable to quote, from the connected length of its 
natrative, we mean the tale of Paraguay ; but it will, we trust, commend 
itself to all genuine lovers of poetry, by the subdued gentleness and simple 
elegance of its construction, both in fable and language. The style indeed 
reminds us of some of the best passages of Daniel, and forms a beautiful model 
for compositions of the same class. We cannot help extracting one stanza, 
which relates to the death of Mooma, for the extreme elegance and truth 
of the expression. 


‘* She saw him weep, and she could understand 

The cause thus tremulously that made him speak. 
By his emotion moved she took his hand ; 
A gleam of pleasure o’er her pallid cheek 
Past, while she look’d at him with meaning meek, 
And for a little while, as loath to part, 
Detaining him, her fingers lank and weak, 
Play’d with their hold ; then letting him depart, 

She gave him a slow smile that touched him to the heart.”’ 


We have also given a few specimens of inscriptions, written in the 
spirit of patriotism, and partaking, we think, of much of the merit of 
Akenside, whose fine compositions of the same kind Mr. Southey greatly and 
justly admires.t We have added a few poems, chiefly interesting for the 








* * Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.’? Gray. 
+ ‘In a former Preface my obligations to Akenside are acknowledged, with especial 
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personal information they give of the author, and we hope by our ex- 
tracts to direct the attention of our readers to these volumes, in 
which not only will they not find one line which the dying author would 
wish to blot, but which aspire to the higher claim of conveying the most 
correct and important truths, the purest moral instruction, and the noblest 
and most exalted sentiments, under very pleasing and powerful creations 
of the poetic talent, 


‘¢ Which sinking deep in many an English breast, 
Foster that faith divine that keeps the heart at rest.” 


Let us commence with the two following poems, in the former of which 
some interesting delineations are drawn of the morning of the Poet's 
life, and of the early glories which surrounded it; while to point out 
the beauties of the second, no assisting hand is requisite. 


Proem. 


There was a time when all my youthful thought 
Was of the Muse; and of the poet’s fame, 
How fair it flourisheth, and fadeth not— 
Alone enduring, when the monarch’s name 
Is but an empty sound, the conqueror’s bust 
Moulders and is forgotten in the dust. 


How best to build the imperishable lay 
Was then my daily care, my dream by night ; 
And early in adventurous essay, 
My spirit imp’d her wings for stronger flight ; 
Fair regions Fancy opened to my view, 
‘‘ There lies thy path,’’ she said ; ‘‘ do thou that path pursue !” 


‘¢ For what hast thou to do with wealth or power, 
Thou whom rich Nature at thy happy birth 
Blest in her bounty with the largest dower 
That Heaven indulges to a child of Earth,— 
Then when the sacred Sisters, for their own, 
Baptized thee in the springs of Helicon ? 


‘¢ They promised for thee that thou should’st eschew 
All low desires, all empty vanities ; 

That thou should’st, still to truth and freedom true, 
The applause or censure of the herd despise ; 

And in obedience to their impulse given, 

Walk in the light of Nature and of Heaven. 


** Along the world’s highway let others crowd, 
Jostling and moiling on through dust and heat ; 
Far from the vain, the vicious, and the proud, 
Take thou content in solitude thy seat ; 
To noble ends devote thy sacred art, 
And nurse for better worlds thine own immortal part! ’’ 


Praise to that Power who from my earliest days 
Thus taught me what to seek and what to shun, 

Who turned my footsteps from the crowded ways, 
Appointing me my better course to run 

In solitude, with studious leisure blest, 

The mind unfettered and the heart at rest. 





reference to the Hymn to the Penates: the earliest of my inscriptions also originated 
in the pleasure with which I perused those of this favourite author. Others of a later 
date bear a nearer resemblance to the general character of Chiabrera’s Epitaphs.”’ 
Vide vol. iii, Pref. xi. 
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For therefore have my days been days of joy, 
And all my paths are paths of pleasantness : 
And still my heart, as when I was a boy, 
Doth never know an ebb of cheerfulness ; 
Time, which matures the intellectual part, 
Hath tinged my hairs with grey, but left untouched my heart. 


» * * * * * 


Such strains beseem’d me well. But how shall I 
To hymeneal numbers tune the string, 
Who to the trumpet’s martial symphony, 
And to the mountain gales am wont to sing? 
How may these unaccustom’d accents suit 
To the sweet dulcimer and courtly lute ? 


Fitter for me the lofty strain severe, 
That calls for vengeance for mankind opprest; 
Fitter the songs that youth may love to hear, 
Which warm and elevate the throbbing breast ; 
Fitter for me with meed of solemn verse, 
In reverence to adorn the hero’s hearse. 


But then my master dear arose to mind, 
He on whose song, while yet I was a boy, 
My spirit fed, attracted to its kind, 
And still insatiate of the growing joy; 
He on whose tomb these eyes were wont to dwell, 
With inward yearnings which I may not tell; 


He whose green bays shall bloom for ever young, 
And whose dear name, whenever I repeat, 
Reverence and love are trembling on my tongue ; 
Sweet Spenser, sweetest bard; yet not more sweet 
Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise, 
High Priest of all the Muses’ mysteries. 


I call’d to mind that mighty master’s song, 
When he brought home his beautifullest bride, 
And Mulla murmur’d her sweet undersong, 
And Mole with all his mountain woods replied ; 
Never to mortal lips a strain was given, 
More rich with love, more redolent of heaven. 


His cup of joy was mantling to the brim, 

Yet solemn thoughts enhanced his deep delight ; 
A holy feeling filled his marriage hymn, 

And Love aspired with Faith a heavenward flight. 
And hast not thou, my soul, a solemn theme ? 
I said, and mused until I fell into a dream. 


To Edith May Southey. 
Edith! ten years are number’d, since the day 
Which ushers in the cheerful month of May, 
To us, by thy dear birth, my daughter dear, 
Was blest. Thou therefore didst the name partake 
Of that sweet month, the sweetest of the year ; 
But fitlier was it given thee for the sake 
Of a good man, thy father’s friend sincere, 
Who at the font made answer in thy name. 
Thy love and reverence rightly may he claim, 
For closely hath he been with me allied 
In friendship’s holy bonds, from that first hour 
When in our youth we met on Tejo’s side; 
Bonds which, defying now all fortune’s power, 
Time hath not loosened, nor will death divide. 
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A child more welcome, by indulgent Heaven, 
Never to parents’ tears and prayers was given : 
For scarcely eight months at thy happy birth 
Had passed, since of thy sister we were left — 
Our firstborn and our only babe, bereft. 

Too fair a flower was she for this rude earth ! 
The features of her beauteous infancy 

Have faded from me like a passing cloud, 

Or like the glories of an evening sky : 

And seldom hath my tongue pronounced her name 
Since she was summon’d to a happier sphere . 
But that dear love so deeply wounded then, 

I, in my soul with silent faith sincere 
Devoutly cherish, till we meet again. 


I saw thee first with trembling thankfulness, 

O daughter of my hopes and of my fears! 

Press’d on thy senseless cheek a troubled kiss, 

And breathed my blessing over thee with tears. 

But memory did not long our bliss alloy ; 

For gentle Nature, who had given relief, 

Wean’d with new love the chasten’d heart from grief 
And the sweet season minister’d to joy. 


It was a season when their leaves and flowers, 
The trees as to an arctic summer spread; 

When chilling wintry winds and snowy showers, 
Which had too long usurp’d the vernal hours, 
Like spectres from the sight of morning, fled 
Before the presence of that joyous May ; 

And groves and gardens all the live-long day, 
Rung with the bird’s loud love-songs. Over all, 
One thrush was heard from morn till even-fall. 
Thy mother well remembers when she lay 

The happy prisoner of the genial bed, 

How from yon lofty poplar’s topmost spray 

At earliest dawn his thrilling pipe was heard ; 
And when the light of evening died away, 

That blithe and indefatigable bird 

Still his redundant song of joy and love preferr’d. 


How have I doted on thine infant smiles 

At morning when thine eyes unclosed on mine ; 

How as the months in swift succession roll’d, 

I mark’d thy human faculties unfold, 

And watch’d the dawning of the light divine ; 

And with what artifice of playful guiles 

Won from thy lips with still repeated wiles, 

Kiss after kiss, a reckoning often told, 

Somethiag I ween thou knowest; for thou hast seen 
Thy sisters in their turn such fondness prove, 

And felt how childhood in its winning years, 

The attemper’d soul to tenderness can move. 

This thou can’st tell; but not the hopes and fears 
With which a parent’s heart doth overflow, 

The thoughts and cares enwoven with that love, 

Its nature, and its depth, thou do’st not, canst not know. 


The years which since thy birth have pass’d away, 
May well to thy young retrospect appear 

A measureless extent :—like yesterday 

To me, so soon they fill’d their short career. 

To thee, discourse of reason have they brought, 
With sense of time and change ; and something too 
Of this precarious state of things have taught, 
Where man abideth never in one stay ; 
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And of mortality a mournful thought. 

And I have seen thine eyes suffused in grief, 
When I have said, that with autumnal grey, 

The touch of eld hath mark’d thy father’s head ; 
That even the longest day of life is brief, 

And mine is falling fast into the yellow leaf. 


Thy happy Nature from the painful thought 
With instinct turns, and scarcely canst thou bear 
To hear me name the grave: thou knowest not 
How large a portion of my heart is there ! 

The faces which I loved in infancy 

Are gone; and bosom friends of riper age, 
With whom I fondly talk’d of years to come, 
Summon’d before me to their heritage, 

Are in the better world, beyond the tomb. 

And I have brethren there, and sisters dear, 
And dearer babes. I therefore needs must dwell 
Often in thought with those whom still I love so well. 


Thus wilt thou feel in thy maturer mind ; 

When grief shall be thy portion, thou wilt find 

Safe consolation in such thoughts as these, 

A present refuge in affliction’s hour. 

And if indulgent Heaven thy lot should bless 

With all imaginable happiness, 

Here shalt thou have, my child, beyond all power 

Of chance, thy holiest, surest, best delight. 

Take, therefore, now thy father’s latest lay— 

Perhaps his last ;—and treasure in thine heart 

The feelings that its musing strains convey, 

A song it is of life's declining day, 

Yet meet for youth. Vain passions to excite, 

No strains of morbid sentiment I sing, 

Nor tell of idle loves with ill-spent breath ; 

A reverent offering to the grave I bring, 

And twine a garland for the brow of death. 
Keswick, 1814. 


The following inscriptions are written in that simple style, which 
admits no redundant or florid expression, but which depends for its effect 
upon a skilful selection of langnage, and a grave and somewhat severe 
structure of verse ; it is no small praise, that they remind us in their man- 
ner of Akenside’s incomparable poems of the same class. 


~ — = 


In a Forest. 


Stranger! whose steps have reach’d this solitude, 

Know that this lonely spot was dear to one 

Devoted with no unrequited zeal 

To Nature. Here, delighted he has heard 

The rustling of these woods, that now, perchance, 

Melodious to the gale of summer move ; 

And underneath their shade, on yon smooth rock, 

With grey and yellow lichens overgrown, 

Often reclined ; watching the silent flow 

Of this perspicuous rivulet, that steals 

Along its verdant course ; till all around 

Had fill’d his senses with tranquillity, 

And ever soothed in spirit he return’d 

A happier, better man. Stranger! perchance, 

Therefore, the stream, more lovely to thine eye, 

Will glide along ; and to the summer gale 

The woods wave more melodious. Cleanse thou then 

The weeds and mosses from this letter’d stone, 
Westbury, 1798. 
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We must not withhold 


Talavera. 
For the Field of Battle. 


Yon wide extended town, whose roofs and 
towers 
And poplar avenues are seen far off, 
In goodly prospect over scatter’d woods 
Of dusky ilex, boasts among its sons 
Of Mariana’s name—he who hath made 
The splendid story of his country’s wars 
Through all the European kingdoms 
known. 
Yet in his ample annals thou canst find 
No braver battle chronicled, than here 
Was waged, when Joseph of the stolen 
crown, 
Against the hosts of Englandand of Spain 
His veteran armies brought. By veteran 
chiefs 
Captain’d, a formidable force they came, 
Full fifty thousand. Victor led them on, 
A man grown grey in arms, nor e’er in 
aught [cause. 
Dishonour’d, till by this opprobrious 
He over rude Alverche’s summer stream 
Winning his way, made first upon the 
right [ranged 
His hot attack, where Spain’s raw levies, 
In double line, had taken their strong 
stand 
In yonder broken ground, by olive groves 
Cover’d and flank’d by Tagus. Soon 
from thence, [hend 
As one whose practised eye could appre- 
All vantages in war, his troops he drew ; 
And on this hill, the battle’s vital point, 
Bore with collected power, outnumbering 
The British ranks twice told: such fear- 
ful odds [mind, 
Were balanced by Sir Arthur’s master 
And by the British heart. Twice during 
night [back, 
The fatal spot they stormed, and twice fell 
Before the bayonet driven. Again at 
morn 
They made their fiery onset, and again 
Repelled; again at noon renewed the strife. 
Yet was their desperate perseverance vain, 
Where skill by equal skill was counter- 
vail’d, 
And numbers by superior courage foil’d ; 
And when the second night drew over 
them [tired, 
Its sheltering cope, in darkness they re- 
At all points beaten. Long in the red 


e 
Of a Talavera’s famous name 
Stand forth conspicuous. While that name 
endures, 
Bear in thy soul, O Spain, the memory 
Of all thou sufferedst from perfidious 
France, 
Of all that England in thy cause achieved. 
Gent. Mae, Vou. XVI. 
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For the Deserto de Busaco. 


Reader, thou standest upon holy ground, 

Which Penitence hath chosen for itself, 

And War, disturbing the deep solitude, 

Hath left it doubly sacred. On these 
heights 

The host of Portugal and England stood, 

Array’d against Massena, when the chief, 

Proud of Rodrigo and Almeida won, 

Press’d forward, thinking the devoted 
realm (pride, 

Full sure would fall a prey. He, in his 

Scorn’d the poor numbers of the English 
foe, [would fly 

And thought the children of the land 

From his advance, like sheep before the 
wolf, 

Scattering and lost in terror. Ill he knew 

The Lusitanian spirit ; ill he knew 

The arm, the heart of England; ill he 
knew (here. 

Her Wellington! He learnt to know them 

That spirit, and that arm, that heart, that 
mind, 

Here on Busaco gloriously display’d, 

When hence repulsed, the beaten boaster 
wound 

Below his course circuitous, and left 

His thousands for the beasts and ravenous 
fowl. 

The Carmelite, who in his cell recluse 

Was wont to sit, and from a skull receive 

Death’s silent lesson, wheresoe’er he walk 

Henceforth may find his teachers. He 
shall find {on rock, 

The Frenchmen’s bones in glen and grove, 

And height, where’er the wolves and car- 
rion birds [bare and bleach’d 

Have strewn them, wash’d in torrents, 

By sun and rain, and by the winds of 
heaven. 

Epitaph. 

To Butler’s venerable memory, 

By private gratitude for public worth, 

This monument is raised, here where 
twelve years 

Meekly the blameless prelate exercised 

His pastoral charge ; and whither, though 
removed 

A little while to Durham’s wider see, 

His mortal relics were convey’d to rest. 

Born in dissent, and in the school of 

schism {ence 

Bred, he withstood the withering influ- 

Of that unwholesome nurture. To the 
Church, [clear, 

In strength of mind mature, and judgment 

A convert, in sincerity of heart 

Seeking the truth, deliberately convinced, 

And finding there the truth he sought, 
he came. 

In honour must his - desert be held, 

2 
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While there is any virtue, any praise ; 
For he it was whose gifted intellect 

First apprehended, and developed first 
The Analogy connate, which in its course 
And constitution Nature manifests, 

To the Creator’s word and will divine ; 
And in the depth of that great argument 
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Proofs never to be shaken of the truths 

Revealed from Heaven in mercy to man- 
kind ; 

Allying thus Philosophy with Faith, 

And finding, in things seen and known, 
the type 

And evidence of those within the veil. 


Laying his firm foundation, built thereon 


We now add a few specimens of Mr. Southey's powers in descriptive 
poetry, though they do not equal those which might, had it fallen into our 
plan, been selected from his later and greater poems, and of which Ma- 
doc and Kehama would have afforded many very favourable examples. 


Henry the Hermit. 


It was a little island where he dwelt, 
A solitary islet bleak and bare, 
Short scanty herbage spotting with dark spots 
Its grey stone surface. Never mariner 
Approach’d that rude and uninviting coast, 

or ever fisherman his lonely bark 
Anchor’d beside its shore. It was a place 
Befitting well a rigid anchoret, 
Dead to the hopes, and vanities, and joys, 
And purposes of life; and he had dwelt 
Many long years upon that lonely isle, 
For in ripe manhood he abandon’d arms, 
Honours, and friends, and country, and the world, 
And had grown old in solitude. That isle 
Some solitary man in other times 
Had made his dwelling-place ; and Henry found 
The little chapel which his toil had built 
Now by the storms unroof’d, his bed of leaves 
Wind-scatter’d, and his grave o’ergrown with grass 
And thistles, whose white seeds, there wing’d in vain, 
Wither'd on rocks or in the waves were lost. 
So he repair’d the chapel’s ruin’d roof, 
Clear'd the grey lichens from the altar-stone, 
And underneath a rock, that shelter’d him 
From the sea blast, he built his Hermitage. 
The peusants from the shore would bring him food 
And beg his prayers: but human converse else 
He knew not in that utter solitude, 
Nor ever visited the haunts of men, 
Save when some sinful wretch, on a sick bed, 
Implored his blessing and his aid in death. 
That summons he delay’d not to obey, 
Though the night tempest, or autumnal wind, 
Madden’d the waves ; and though the mariner, 
Albeit relying on his saintly load, 
Grew pale to see the peril. Thus he lived, 
A most austere and self-denying man, 
Till abstinence, and age, and watchfulness, 
Had worn him down, and it was pain at last 
To rise at midnight from his bed of leaves, 
And bend his knees in prayer. Yet not the less, 
Though with reluctance of infirmity, 
Rose he at midnight from his bed of leaves, 
And bent his knees in prayer ; but with more zeal, 
More self-condemning fervour, raised his voice, 
Imploring pardon for the natural sin 
Of that reluctance, till the atoning prayer 
Had satisfied his heart, and given it peace, 
And the repented fault became a joy. 
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One night upon the shore his chapel-bell 

Was heard ; the air was calm, and its far sounds 

Over the water came, distinct and loud. 

Alarm’d at that unusual hour to hear 

Its toll irregular, a monk arose 

And crost to the island-chapel. Ona stone 

Henry was sitting there, dead, cold, and stiff, 

The bell-rope in his hand, and at his feet 

The lamp,* that stream’d a long unsteady light. 
Westbury, 1799. 


On a Landscape of Gaspar Poussin. 


Gaspar ! how pleasantly thy pictured scenes 
Beguile the lonely hour! I sit and gaze 

With lingering eye, till dreaming fancy makes 
The lovely landscape live, and the rapt soul 
From the foul haunts of harden’d human kind 
Flies far away with spirit speed, and tastes 

The untainted air, that with the lively hue 

Of health and happiness illumes the cheek 

Of mountain liberty. My willing soul 

All eager follows on thy faery flights, 

Fancy! best friend ; whose blessed witcheries 
With cheering prospects cheat the traveller 
O’er the long wearying desert of the world. 

Nor dost thou, Fancy! with such magic mock 
My heart, as, demon-born, old Merlin knew, 
Or Alquif, or Zarzafiel’s sister sage, 

Who in her vengeance for so many a year, 

Held in the jacinth sepulchre entranced, 
Lisuart the pride of Grecian chivalry. 

Friend of my lonely hours! thou leadest me 

To such calm joys as Nature, wise and good, 
Proffers in vain to all her wretched sons, 

Her wretched sons, who pine with want amid 
The abundant earth, and blindly bow them down 
Before the Moloch shrines of wealth and power, 
Authors of evil. Well it is sometimes 

That thy delusions should beguile the heart, 
Sick of reality. The little pile 

That tops the summit of that craggy hill 

Shall be my dwelling: craggy is the hill 

And steep ; yet through yon hazels upward leads 
The easy path, along whose winding way 

Now close embower’d I hear the unseen stream 
Dash down, anon behold its sparkling foam 
Gleam thro’ the thicket; and ascending on 
Now pause me to survey the goodly vale 

That opens on my prospect. Half way up 
Pleasant it were upon some broad smooth rock 
To sit and sun myself, and look below, 

And watch the goatherd down yon high-bank’d path,- 
Urging his flock grotesque ; and bidding now 
His lean rough dog from some near cliff go drive 
The straggler ; while his barkings loud and quick 
Amid their tremulous bleat arising oft, 

Fainter and fainter from the hollow road 

Send their far echoes, till the waterfall, 

Hoarse bursting from the cavern’d cliff beneath, 
Their dying murmurs drown. A little yet 
Onward, and I have gain’d the upmost height. 





* This story is related in the English Martyrology, 1608. 
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Fair spreads the vale below: I see the stream 

Stream ra:iant on beneath the noontide sky ; 

A passing cloud darkens the bordering steep, 

Where the town-spires, behind the castle-towers, 

Rise graceful ; brown the mountain in its shade, 

Whose circling grandeur, part by mists conceal’d, 

Part with white rocks resplendent in the sun 

Should bound mine eyes, ay, and my wishes too, 

For I would have no hope or fear beyond. 

The empty turmoil of the worthless world, 

Its vanities and vices, would not vex 

My quiet heart. The traveller, who beheld 

The low tower of the little pile, might deem 

It were the house of God; nor would he err 

So deeming, for that home would be the home 

Of peace, and love, and they would hallow it 

To Him. Oh! life of blessedness! to reap 

The fruit of honourable toil, and bound 

Our wishes with our wants! Delightful thoughts, 

That soothe the solitude of weary Hope, 

Yet leave her to reality awaked, 

Like the poor captive, from some fleeting dream 

Of friends, and liberty, avd home restored, 

Startled, and listening as the midnight storm 

Beats hard and heavy through his dungeon bars. 
Bath, 1795. 


Recollections of a Day’s Journey in Spain. 


Not less delighted do I call to mind, 
Land of romance, thy wild and lovely scenes, 
Than I beheld them first. Pleased I retrace, 
With Memory’s eye, the placid Minho’s course, 
And catch its winding waters gleaming bright 
Amid the broken distance. I review 
Leon’s wide wastes and heights precipitous, 
Seen with a pleasure not unmix’d with dread, 
As the sagacious mules along the brink 
Wound patiently and slow their way secure ; 
And rude Galicia’s hovels, and huge rocks 
And mountains, where, when all beside was dim, 
Dark, and broad-headed, the tall pines erect 
Rose on the furthest eminence distinct, 
Cresting the evening sky. 

Rain now falls thick, 
And damp and heavy is the unwholesome air ; 
I by this friendly hearth remember Spain, 
And tread in fancy once again the road 
Where twelve months since I held my way, and thought 
Of England, and of all my heart held dear, 
And wish’d this day were come, 

The morning mist, 

Well I remember, hover'd o’er the heath, 
When with the earliest dawn of day we left 
The solitary venta. Soon the sun 
Rose in his glory ; scatter’d by the breeze, 
The thin fog roll’d away, and now emerged 
We saw where Oropesa’s castled hill 
Tower’d dark and dimly seen; and now we pass'd 
Torvalva’s quiet huts, and on our way 
Paused frequently, look’d back, and gazed around, 
Then journey’d on, yet turned and gazed again, 
So lovely was the scene. That ducal pile 
Of the Toledos now with all its towers 
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Shone in the sunlight. Half way up the hill, 
Embower’d in olives, like the abode of peace, 
Lay Lagartina; and the cool fresh gale, 
Bending the young corn on the gradual slope, 
Play’d o’er its varying verdure. I beheld, 
A convent near, and could almost have thought 
The dwellers there must needs be holy men, 
For as they look’d around them, all they saw 
Was good. 

But when the purple eve came on, 
How did the lovely landscape fill my heart. 
Trees scatter’d among peering rocks adorn’d 
The near ascent ; the vale was overspread 
With ilex, in its wintry foliage gay, 
Old cork trees through their soft and swelling bark 
Bursting, and glaucous olives, underneath 
Whose fertilising influence the green herb 
Grows greener, and with heavier ears enrich’d 
The healthful harvest bends. Pellucid streams 
Through many a vocal channel from the hills 
Wound through the valley their melodious way ; 
And o’er the intermediate woods descried 
Naval-Morals’ church tower, announced to us 
Our resting place that night—a welcome mark ; 
Though willingly we loiter’d to behold 
In long expanse Placentia’s fertile plain, 
And the high mountain range which bounded it, 
Now losing fast the roseate hue that eve 
Shed o’er its summit and its snowy breast, 
For eve was closing now. Faint and more faint 
The murmurs of the goatherds’ scatter’d flock 
Were borne upon the air, and sailing slow 
The broad-winged stork sought on the church-tower top 
His consecrated nest. O lovely scenes! 
I gazed upon you with intense delight, 
And yet with thoughts that weigh the spirit down. 
I was a stranger in a foreign land, 
And knowing that these eyes should never more 
Behold that glorious prospect, Earth itself 
Appear’d the place of pilgrimage it is. 

Bristol, 1797. 


The following very poetical and picturesque lines are taken from the Ode 
to the memory of Reginald Heber, and appear to us to possess great 
beauty of expression, and a very melodious flow of versification : 


Ten years have held their course 
Since last I look’d upon 
That living countenance, 

When on Llangedwin’s terraces we paced 
Together to and fro. 
Partaking there its hospitality. 
We with its honour’d master spent, 

Well pleased, the social hours ; 

His friend and mine, my earliest friend, whom I 
Have ever, through all changes, found the same, 
From boyhood to grey hairs, 

In goodness, and in worth and warmth of heart. 
Together then we traced 
The grass-grown site, where armed feet once trod , 
The threshold of Glendower’s embattled hall ; 
Together sought Melangel’s lonely church, 
Saw the dark yews, majestic in decay, 
Which in their flourishing strength, 
Cyveilioc might have seen ; 
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Letter by letter traced the lines 
On Yorwerth’s fabled tomb ; 
And curiously observed what vestiges, 
Mouldering and mutilate, 
Of Monacella’s legend there are left, 
A tale humane, itself 
Well nigh forgotten now: 
Together visited the ancient house 
Which from the hill-slope takes 
Its Cymric name euphonious ; there to view, 
Though drawn by some rude limner inexpert, 
The faded portrait of that lady fair, 
Beside whose corpse her husband watch’d, 
And with perverted faith, 
Preposterously placed, 

Thought, obstinate in hopeless hope, to see 
The beautiful dead by miracle revive. 
The sunny recollections of those days 

Full soon were overcast, &c. 


We at the present time finish our extracts with some lines that we cannot 
help reading with no common feelings of interest ; happy that we possess a 
rtrait of one whom we have long admired and respected, by so authentic 
a hand, and where the colours are laid on with so light and yet so faithful 
a touch, as to bring the original at once, in all the freshness of life, 


before us. 


Donne * did not hate 
More perfectly that city. Not for all 
Its social, all its intellectual joys, - 
Which having touched, I may not con- 
descend [place 
To name, aught else the demon of the 
Might for his lure hold forth; not even 
for these [walks, 
Would I forego gardens and green field- 
And hedge-row trees, and stiles, and 
shady lanes, 
And orchards, were such ordinary scenes 
Alone to me accessible as those 
Wherein I learnt in infancy to love 
The sights and sounds of Nature. Whole- 
some sights, [sounds, 
Gladdening the eye that they refresh ; and 
Which when from life and happiness they 
spring, [heart 
Bear with them to the yet unharden’d 
A sense that thrills its cords of sympathy 
Or when proceeding from insensate things, 
Give to tranquillity a voice wherewith 
To woo the ear, and win the soul attuned. 


Oh not for all that London might bestow, 
Would I renounce the genial influences, 
And thoughts and feelings to be found 
where’er [see 
We breathe beneath the open sky, and 
Earth’s liberal bosom. Judge then by 
thyself, [art 
Allan, true child of Scotland! thou who 
So oft in spirit on thy native hills, 
On yonder Solway shores,—a poet thou, 
Judge by thyself, how strong the ties 
which bind 
A poet to hishome; when,—making thus 
Large recompense for all that haply else 
Might seem perversely or unkindly done, 
Fortune hath set his happy habitacle 
Among the ancient hills, near mountain 
streams 
And lakes pellucid, in a land sublime 
And lovely as those regions of romance 
Where his young Fancy in its day-dreams 
roam’d 
Expatiating in forests wild and wide, 
Loégrian, or of dearest Faery-land. 


But let us change this strain for one of lighter mood ; and hear— 


Robert the Rhymer’s true and particular Account of Himself. 


Robert the Rhymer, who lives at the Lakes, 
Describes himself thus, to prevent mistakes; 

Or rather, perhaps, be it said, to correct them, 
There being plenty about for those who collect them. 





* Sir, though I thank God for it, I do hate 
Perfectly all this town, yet there’s one state, 
In all ill things so excellently best, 
That hate towards them breeds pity towards the rest. 
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He is lean of body and lank of limb, 

The man must walk fast who would overtake him. 
His eyes are not yet much the worse for the wear, 
And Time has not thinn’d nor straighten’d his hair ; 
Notwithstanding that now he is more than half way 
On the road from grizzle to gray. 

He hath a long nose with a bending ridge, 

It might be worthy of notice on Strasburg bridge. 
He sings like a lark when at morn he arises, 

And when evening comes, he nightingalizes ; 
Warbling house-notes wild from throat and gizzard, 
Which reach from A to G, and from G to Izzard. 
His voice is as good as when he was young, 

And he has teeth enough left to keep in his tongue. 
A man he is by nature merry, 

Somewhat Tom-foolish, and comical very, 

Who has gone thro’ the world, not mindful of pelf, 
Upon easy terms, thank Heaven, with himself, 
Along bypaths, and in pleasant ways, 

Caring as little for censure as praise ; 

Having some friends whom he loves dearly, 

And no lack of foes, whom he laughs at sincerely. 
And never for great, nor for little things, 

Has he fretted his guts to fiddle-strings. 


He might have made them by such folly 
Most musical, most melancholy. 


Sic cecinit Ropertvus, anno etatis sue 55. 


And now we conclude with Mr. Southey’s own account of these, his 
which led to their re-publication in 


early productions, and of the causes 
the present volumes. 


“« Agreeing with Davenant in condemn- 
ing the greater part of my juvenile pieces, 
it is only as crudities that I condemn 
them ; for in all that I have written, whe- 
ther in prose or verse, there has never 
been a line which, for any compunctious 
reason, living or dying, I could wish to 
blot. 

‘¢Davenant had not changed his opi- 
nion of his own youthful productions so 
as to overlook in his age the defects which 
he had once clearly perceived: but he 
knew that pieces which it would indeed 
have been presumptuous to re-produce on 
the score of their merit, might yet be 
deemed worthy of preservation on other 
grounds. That to his family and friends, 
and to those who might take any interest 
in English poetry hereafter, they would 
possess peculiar value, as characteristic 
memorials of one who had held no incon- 
siderable place in the literature of his own 
times ; feeling, too, that he was not likely 
to be forgotten by posterity, he thought 
that after the specimen which he had pro- 
duced in his Gondibert of a great and 
elaborate poem, his early attempts would 
be regarded with curiosity by such of his 
successors as should, like him, study 
poetry as an art—for as an art it must be 
studied by those who would excel in it, 
though excellence in it is not attainable 
by art alone. 

‘* The cases are very few in which any 


thing more can be inferred from juvenile 
poetry, than that the aspirant possesses 
imitative talent, and the power of versify- 
ing, for which, as for music, there must 
be a certain natural aptitude. It is not 
merely because ‘ they have lacked culture 
and the inspiring aid of books,’ that so 
many poets who have been ‘ sown by na- 
ture’ have ‘ wanted the accomplishment 
of verse,’ and brought forth no fruit after 
their kind; men of the highest culture, 
of whose poetical temperament no doubt 
can be entertained, and who ‘ taken tothe 
height the measure of themselves,’ have 
yet failed in their endeavour to become 
poets for want of that accomplishment. 
It is frequently possessed without any 
other qualification or any capacity for im- 
provement, but then the innate and in- 
curable defect that renders it abortive, is 
at once apparent. 

‘* The state of literature in this king- 
dom, during the last fifty years, has 
produced the same effect upon poetry 
that academies produce upon painting: in 
both arts every possible assistance is af- 
forded to imitative talents, and in both they 
are carried as far as the talent of imitation 
can reach. But there is one respect in 
which poetry differs widely from the sister 
arts. Its fairest promise frequently proves 
deceitful ; whereas, both in painting and 
music, the early indications of genius are 
unequivocal. The children who were 
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called musical prodigies, have become 
great musicians; and great painters, as 
far as their history is known, have dis- 
played in childhood that accuracy of eye, 
and dexterity of hand, and shaping faculty, 
which are the prime requisites for their 
calling. But it is often found that young 
poets, of whom great expectations were 
formed, have made no progress, and have 
even fallen short of their first perform- 
ances. It may be said that this is be- 
cause men apply themselves to music and 
to painting as their professions, but that 
no one makes poetry the business of his 
life. This however is not the only reason: 
the indications, as has already been ob- 
served, are far less certain; and the cir- 
cumstances of society are far less favour- 
able for the moral and intellectual culture 
which is required for all the higher 
branches of poetry—all indeed that de- 
serves the name. 
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often been asked by young poets, who 
suppose that experience has qualified 
me to give it, and who have not 
yet learnt how seldom advice is taken, 
and how little therefore it is worth. As 
a general rule it may be said, that one 
who is not deceived in the estimate which 
he had formed of his own powers, can 
neither write too much in his youth, nor 
publish too little. It cannot however be 
needful to caution the present race of 
poetical adventurers against hurrying with 
their productions to the press, for there 
are obstacles enough in the way of publi- 
cation. Looking back upon my own 
career, and acknowledging my impru- 
dence in this respect, I have nevertheless 
no cause to wish that I had pursued a 
different course. In this, as in other cir- 
cumstances of my life, I have reason to be 
thankful to that merciful Providence which 
shaped the ends that I had roughly hewn 


““My advice as to publishing has for myself.’ 


In the above passage, Mr. Southey observes, that ‘‘ there is one re- 
spect in which poetry differs from the sister arts. Its fairest promise fre- 
quently proves deceitful, whereas, both in poetry and music, the early indi- 
cations it gives are unequivocal.’ As to the successful cultivation of mu- 
sical talent, it depends so much on a fine sensibility of nervous structure, 
bestowed by Nature, that it is scarcely useful to place it in the argument; 


but, with this exception, perhaps the opinion given by the author regard- 
ing the results of early promises in the respective arts, may be too deci- 
sively drawn: and we have the high authority of Reynolds for saying, that 
in painting, the fairest vernal promise does not necessarily lead to the 
expected maturity ; that a brilliant dexterity of hand, a ready facility of 
invention, and a cleverness and quickness in designing, as seen occasionally 
among the students, have been followed by no vigour of invention, no ori- 


ginality of talent, and no future superiority of genius. We may also ob- 
serve, that if the observation is true, it may be accounted for by remark- 
ing, that the art of poetry is not so exclusive or confined as that of paint- 
ing ; that the poet is led into a wider field of thought,—his materials are 
to be fetched from more remote sources,—a combination of more various 
qnalities is required for the execution of his purpose, many of which are 
scarcely developed in early life, and hence the greater uncertainty attend- 
ing the success of his future progress in his art. The painter haying 
fewer objects of attainment, the advanced stage of his progress in art re- 
sembles more closely the preceding one than that of the poet; and, 
lastly, as the poetical language is enlarged by use and time, and receives 
the contributions of successive generations, it becomes more difficult to 
distinguish the real inspiration of: genius from the imitation of it in the 
expression of language, which has beco:ne conventionally elegant and re- 
fined ; but it may be questioned whether in those early times in which a 
poet had to rely more fully on his own resonrces, to form his own selection 
of language, to struggle through the difficulties of an untrodden path, and to 
find original expressions for his poetical thoughts and images, the distinc- 
tion drawn by Mr. Southey would be correct, or his arguments fairly ex- 
tend beyond the distinction between an art expressing itself in language, 
and another acting upon us through the mechanical medium of form and 
colour. 
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1841.] Roman Capital from Silchester.—Boreham Church. 


Mr. Ursan, Springfield. 

DURING a short visit at Stratfield- 
saye, I spent a few hours at the 
Roman Camp at Silchester, and ex- 
amined several parts of it. I founda 
small upper fragment, of a capital of 
a column, which appeared to be of 
the Composite Order (having only 
four volutes instead of eight). The 
lower part was probably formed as 
represented by the dotted lines (see 
Plate, fig. 1). The corners of the abacus 
being broken, it is not easy to say 
whether they had volutes, or the ends 
of leaves. From the difficulty of get- 
ting large blocks of stone, the capitals 
were most likely formed of two, if not 
three pieces of stone. On the upper 
part appeared to be a rude imitation 
of the egg ornament. The situation 
where this capital was found, is near 
the south hedge of the lane which 
divides the middle of the camp, at 
the corner of the 3rd street from the 
farm, leading to the Forum. 

The Roman walls at Silchester are 
built of flints, with bonds of thin rag- 
stones, and not with burnt bricks as in 
other places; and indeed, the Romans, 
in all their works, used the materials 
of the country: but in the roofs of their 
houses, better materials than rag- 
stones were of course required, and 
fragments of brick tiles may still be 
found in the fields. 

There is a fragment of the shaft of 
a column with a part of its base near 
the farm-house. Another fragment 
of a base is used as a head-stone to a 
grave. 

Among several specimens of an- 
tiquities, there is a small ornament 
with four pieces of enamel, which re- 
minds me of the instrument found in 


Cherry Garden Lane near Chelmsford, 
(see Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1840, p. 
258). 

The shortness of my visit would not 
allow of my exploring the south walls 


of the camip. Sir R. Hoare mentioned 
the stones being laid herring-bone 
fashion. The parts of the walls I saw 
on the north side near the amphi- 
theatre, were in horizontal courses. 
Youts, &c. Joun ApEy Repron. 
Mr. Ursan, Springfield, July 10. 
PERHAPS some account of Bore- 
ham Church, near Chelmsford, may 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XVI. 
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afford some interest to your readers. 
Theoldest part of it is thetower, which, 
from the mixture of the semicircular 
and the pointed arches, appears to be 
of the date of Stephen or Henry II. 
The lower part of the tower contains 
two small windows (or rather loop- 
holes,) not exceeding 6} inches wide; 
the 2nd floor, two Norman arches, 
north and south, with a column in 
the middle of each. (See Plate, fig. 2.) 
The 3rd story, which is the belfry, has 
four windows, each formed of two 
pointed arches, with a munnion or 
column between. The top of the tower 
has massive battlements, being not less 
than 4 ft. 4 in. wide, which reminds 
me of the Norman Gatehouse at 
St. Edmund’s Bury. The tower is 55 
or 56 feet high, from the battlements 
to the floor. Its external dimension 
is from 23 to 24 feet square: the thick- 
ness of the walls 3 ft. 9 in. 

In many of the churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chelmsford, from the dif- 
ficulty of procuring stone, we find 
Roman bricks or tiles occasionally used 
for quoins or as bonds to flintwork. 
This may partly account for the scar- 
city of Roman remains at this present 
day. These materials are used: in 
churches, even so late as the time of 
Edward II. and III. 

I send you a sketch (see fig. 4) of 
a Norman arch from the 2nd floor of 
the tower, which opens to the roof at 
the west end. The jambs are stone, 
the arch of thin Roman bricks from ¢ 
to #of an inch thick—they may be 
mistaken for modern flat tiles—but in 
examining them carefully, I find them 
to be of various sizes, i. e. from 8 to 
11 inches long. The inner arch is 
filled with pieces of curved tiles, the 
fragments of Roman ridge tiles. The 
arch at the east end (opposite to the 
inclosed sketch) is of stone instead 
of tiles; and, what is curious, one 
of the jambs being a little shorter 
than the other, the level is corrected 
by inserting a Roman brick (about 14 
inches by 11) just below the spring of 
the arch. Many of the bricks about 
the Tower are 14 in. thick. 

The Normans appeared in this build- 
ing to be hasty in their work, and if 
they did not find any stone ready, 
they made use of old bricks and tiles, 
as we find among the two Norman 
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windows and the corners of the tower 
a mixture of stone and bricks. 

The great arch under the east of the 
tower, instead of being semicircular, is 
very slightly pointed atthetop. As in 
the works of Abbat Suger in the west 
end of St. Denis Cathedral, the later 
Norman builders found that, when too 
much weight was added, the crown 
of the arch is liable to sink down; 
witness the Saxon arches of Bar- 
freston, Iffley, &c. 

The present church used for divine 
service is at the west end of the tower. 
The windows appeared of the style 
which prevailed about 1450 to 1500, 
and were lately repaired with compo- 
sition, vulgarly called compo. The 
building at the east of the tower is of 
an earlier date: from the windows 
and the details of the mouldings, 
about the time of Edward I. 


Fig.3 isanearly specimen of asquare- 
headed window from the chancel. 
Yours, &c. Jonun Apry REpTon. 
P.S.— Since 1 sent this account | 
have discovered in the tower of Felsted 
Church (near Great Waltham) an 
arch of Roman bricks, somewhat si- 
milar to that of Boreham. 





*,* Fig. 5 is copied from a drawing 
by Mr. Flower, of Leicester, of an 
ancient Font, which was a few years 
ago used as a water-trough in a field 
near Barkby, in Leicestershire. It is 
now removed, and we have not been 
able to ascertain what has become of it; 
but as a relic which escaped the notice 
of Mr. Nichols in his History of Lei- 
cestershire, we have thought it deserv- 
ing of commemoration. We should be 
glad to receive some account and expla- 
nation of the armorial shields.—Epir. 





EBONY CABINET WHICH BELONGED TO MRS, FLEETWOOD, 
DAUGHTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(With an Engraving.) 


Mr. Ursan, 

HAVING in my possession a cabi- 
net of great beauty and elaborate work - 
manship, and believing, from its an- 
tiquity, it has some claim to general 
as well as family interest, 1 send you 
the following account of it, with a 
drawing. 

This cabinet formerly belonged to 
Bridget, daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
who, at the death of her first husband 
General Ireton, married Lieut.-Gen. 
Charles Fleetwood. At her death she 
left it to her niece, Mrs. Sarah Ne- 
ville, who was married in 1684 to Mr. 
Thomas Burkitt, of Sudbury, since 
which time it has remained in posses- 
sion of the descendants of that family. 
It is a fine specimen of decorative 
furniture of the date of the latter part 
of the 16th century, and remarkable 
for the good state of preservation of 
the elaborate ornaments which pro- 
fusely adorn the interior. The outer 
case is of ebony, of plain construction, 
supported on a stand of the same ma- 
terial, with spiral columns and cross- 
bars of great strength and solidity, 
well suited to bear the great weight 
of the cabinet. The interior is also of 
ebony. In the octagon compartments 





of the panels of the doors are highly 
finished oil paintings on copper, by 
**Old Ffranks.” On one is repre- 
sented Venus attended by Tritons, and 
Syrens driven by the Zephyrs to the 
Island of Cyprus, as described by 
Homer in Hymn. ad Venerem. On 
the other panel is the feast of Ulysses, 
and Mentor in a cave. Round each 
painting is an open frame of silver 
scroll work, and figures, in high re» 
lief. On the front of the drawers and 
interior compartments are paintings by 
the same hand, the principal of which 
are Jupiter carrying away Europa the 
daughter of Agenor king of Pheenicia, 
in the form of a white bull, from Ovid. 
6 Metam.; Latona, being denied a 
draught of water by the Boors, who 
disturb it that she should not drink, 
curses them, and immediately they 
are turned into frogs : 


‘* AXterniim stagno, dixit, vivatis in isto : 
Eveniunt optata Dex.’’ 


This painting is small, but a curious 
idea of the artist, being at the moment 
of transformation. The Courtship of 
Neptune and Amphitrite ; Proteus in 
the form of a fish wooing a lady; 
Ulysses bound to the mast of the 
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ship; the Syrens of Peloris, Parthe- 
nope, Ligea, and Leucosia tempting 
Ulysses to the shore, from Homer, 
Odyss. 1; and Andromeda, the daughter 
of Cepheus, bound to a rock, to be 
devoured by a sea-monster, which is 
destroyed by Perseus, who delivers 
her, as related by Propertius, lib. 2. 
The drawers and compartments are 
composed of various woods inlaid, and 
highly decorated with ornamental 
work, chiefly of silver, displaying su- 
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perior taste and arrangement. It is 
generally supposed to be of English 
workmanship, and no expense appears 
to have been spared by the artisans 
employed in its construction. The con- 
tents of this cabinet consist of family 
records, ancient jewellery, coins and 
miniatures inenamel, One of the latter 
of Sir Henry Trotter, of Skelton castle, 
Yorkshire, bearing date of 1647, ismuch 
prized as a fine and early specimen of 
that art. Yours, &c. A.H.B. 





THE WEANLING ARCH AZOLOGIST AND THE VETERAN CROMBIE. 


A REVIEW of a collection of frag- 
ments entitled the Amenities of Lite- 
rature, published in the first number 
of The Archeologist, (Svo. Sept. 1841) 
contains some superfluous critical spe- 
culations on which it may be expedient 
for me to comment. 

The reviewer, in announcing his 
new vocation, gives us a display of eu- 
logy on the author of the Curiosities of 
Literature. He calis our attention to 
his mighty name, his brilliant reputation, 
and his laurels daily increasing in splen- 
dour. To this effusion of camaraderie 
I make no objection. It rather deserves 
commendation for its true antiquarian 
spirit. The editor, in his address, 
has been pleased to throw out a very 
inappropriate sarcasm on ancient plati- 
tudes, and the reviewer, as a hint to 
his juvenile associate, undertakes to 
prove that there are such things as 
modern platitudes ! 

He proceeds: ‘‘ We take the op- 
portunity of expressing our contempt 
of an attempt which has been recently 
made to depreciate the value of that 
library in miniature, the Curiosities of 
Literature.””—I shall assume that he 
alludes to a small volume entitled 
Curiosities of Literature illustrated. 
Even to this censure I offer no objec- 
tion, as we must always make allow- 
ance for deficiency of information and 
diversity of taste. Nevertheless, I must 
observe that the letters of the alphabet 
may be combined in various ways; 
and I would advise the reviewer, 
whenever he designs to write with 
peculiar impressiveness, to avoid those 
combinations which chiefly act on the 
risible faculties. 

The reviewer now steps aside. 


He 


observes: ‘‘There was no occasion 
for the cry of ‘ Awake, Master Ford, 
awake! there is a hole made in your 


best coat, Master Ford.’ ’’—He seems 
to be quite unacquainted with the eti- 
quette of his vocation. Reviewers, 
prejudiced or partial as they may 
sometimes be, or rash or flippant, 
have generally sufficient sense to avoid 
contests with their fellow-labourers ; 
and 1 can assure this enthusiastic 
monitor that if he proposes to inflict 
correction on all the periodical writers 
who commended the volume which he 
holds in such contempt, and on all 
those who by their silence admitted it 
to be unanswerable, the task will oc- 
cupy a very considerable portion of 
that time which he so compassionately 
engages to devote to the archeological 
instruction of the rising generation. 
We now come to the serious part of 
the critique—perhaps the only part 
which I should have condescended to 
notice. The reviewer, with evident 
reference to my own writings, thus 
expresses himself: ‘‘ That is a per- 
nicious and unworthy pen which attacks 
the minor faults of others, and adds 
nothing itself to the stores of litera- 
ture.”—It appears that the correction 
of error is no addition to the stores of 
literature—that it is pernicious! So 
much for the critical maxims of the 
archeologist. I must give him a lec- 
ture. Some men criticise openly, and 
by facts. Others, wanting that cou- 
rage which becomes the advocates of 
truth, avail themselves of the mask ; 
and, wanting that information which 
is required to detect error or supply 
omissions, deal in vague observations 
and sweeping censures. Of this class 
is the archeologist. His method cer- 
tainly has its conveniencies, It gives the 
privilege of uttering absurdities without 
the pain of blushing visibly. It com-. 
monly imposes silence on an adversary, 
or drives him to egotism—which is a 
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very uncertain weapon of defence. I 
shall, however, neither submit in 
silence, nor have recourse to egotism. 
I shall compare the censures of our 
weanling archeologist with the opi- 
nions of one of the most finished 
scholars and able writers of modern 
times, the late Rev. Alexander Crombie, 
LL.D. F.R.S. ete.—whose advice I 
had asked as to the expediency of re- 
printing the volume in question forsale. 


**Srr,—Accept my thanks for your 
amusing and instructive little volume, 
which evinces very extensive research 
into the Curiosities of Literature. Of 
its utility there can be no question. 
The interests of truth and of literature 
would be promoted by its publication. 
The palpable errors and contradictions 
of D’lsraeli should be exposed and 
corrected. 

**T am aware that it may be objected 
against you that you have treated him, 
in some instances, with an unnecessary 
degree of sarcastic asperity. I should 
think so too, if he himself had been 
sparing of others—if his conceit and 
arrogance and unfounded claims to 
originality, did not justify the sharpest 
castigation. The work, as a literary 
production, does you great credit. Be- 
lieve me, Sir, your most obedient, 

** ALEX. CRoMBIE. 
“* York Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
11th Nov, 1837.” 


This letter, which I consider as more 
than sufficient to counterbalance a 
whole volume of anonymous calumny, 
would have quietly reposed in my 
cabinet if the weanling reviewer had 
acted with discretion. He gives me 
occasion to produce it ; and to declare 
that I have received a very considerable 
number of similar letters, written by 
the most eminent living historians and 
antiquaries ; that I preserve them with 
pride and gratification ; and that I shall 
provide for their appearance before the 
public some fifty years hence, as the 
materials of a chapter in the history 
of our vernacular literature. 

The reviewer thus concludes his 
tintamarre of criticism: ‘‘ We hope 
the present work [the Amenities of 
Literature} will not be favoured with 
a similar inérusion.”—I may give a 
third edition of the Curiosities of Lite- 
rature illustrated, in order to counter- 
act certain attempts to mislead the 


Curiosities of Literature, and Dr, Crombie. 


[Oct. 


rising generation ; and | can state that 
an ample detail of the fictions and 
plagiarisms of D’Israeli, quite inde- 
pendent of my own volume, exists in 
manuscript—and may see the light; 
but, though I detected an anachronism 
in the first half-dozen lines which I 
chanced to read out of this new col- 
lection of fragments, I do not propose 
to favour the volumes with a critical 
intrusion. 1. Because I never pur- 
chase the works of authors who have 
been convicted of the perversion of 
truth. 2. Because I believe that 
D’Israeli is now rarely quoted as an 
authority. 3. Because as he has ex- 
hausted the vocabulary of vituperation 
in The Illustrator illustrated, it would 
too much resemble an attack on a de- 
fencelessman. And, 4, Because I wish 
to avoid the only censure which I in- 
curred on the former occasion—that of 
having broken a butterfly upon the wheel. 
° Botton Corney. 
Greenwich, 16th Sept. 


Trinity College, 
Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Sept. 

“A CONSTANT READER” inyour 
Minor Correspondence of the Sep- 
tember Magazine, asks in what work 
of Spelman the circumstance is 
mentioned, to which Dr. Short, the 
present worthy Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, alludes in his History, 3d Ed. 
1840, p. 83, in reference to the book 
written by Henry VIII. against 
Luther. The Doctor states, as your 
Correspondent observes, on the au- 
thority of Burnet, that the title of 
Defender of the Faith, conferred by 
the Pope, Leo X, on the royal author 
of that work, ‘‘had been previously 
borne by several of the Kings of Eng- 
land.” Such a statement, though 
often repeated, and supported ap- 
parently on high authority, rather 
shews us how history is written, than 
how it ought to be written. The error 
may not be of much importance; but 
literary justice demands, that so 
learned and profound a writer as 
Spelman, should not be made re- 
sponsible for it. I have looked in vain, 
as your Correspondent probably has 
also, in such of Sir Henry Spelman’s 
works as were likely to contain any 
such statement; and in the preface to 
his posthumous works, written by his 
youngestson, Clement Spelman, though 
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there are many pages occupied in re- 
counting the sacrilegious acts of 
Henry VIII. there is no allusion to 
the title above mentioned. I suspect, 
therefore, that the name of Spelman 
has been inadvertently substituted in 
the first place for that of Selden. 
In his elaborate work, on ‘Titles of 
Honor,”’ there is a full account of the 
whole transaction. But that learned 
man by no means countenances the 
assertion, that such a title ‘‘ was pre- 
viously borne by several of the Kings 
of England.” * He says expressly that 
“the beginning and ground of that 
attribute is most certainly known. 
It began in Henry VIII.” Then 
follows the interesting detail of the 
presentation of the book itself, by 
John Clerk, his Majesty’s orator at 


Title of ** Defender of the Faith.” 
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the Court of Rome, who, in a lumi- 
nous oration, “ luculenta oratione,” not 
only displayed in what manner his 
Royal Master “‘ had confuted the no- 
torious errors of the said Martin, &c. 
but assured the whole consistory of 
Cardinals and prelates of the Roman 
Court before whom he stood, that his 
Majesty was ready to pursue with all 
the strength of his realm, and even 
with arms, those who presumed to 
follow or defend such errors.” The 
Papal Bull, conferring the title, is 
dated at Rome, 11th Oct. 1521; and 
in the January following, this title 
appears in a letter of thanks addressed 
to the King from the University of 
Oxford, published by Wilkins in his 
Concilia. Yours, &c. J. I. 





Mr. Ursan, "an oe 


ANNEXED, I send you some tin- 
tinabulary lines I copied, when visiting 
the curious old church of Tong in 


Shropshire. They may perhaps amuse 
some of the ‘college youths” who 
peruse your Magazine, and if you 
think so they are much at your service. 
Yours, &c. Joun Martin. 


TONG CHURCH, SALOP, 


If that to ring you doe come here 
you must ring well with hand and eare 
Keep stroke of time and goe not out 
or else you forfeet out of doubt 
Our law is so constructed here 
for every fault a jugg of beer 
If that you ring with spurr or hat 
a jugg of beer must pay for that 
If that you take a rope in hand 
These forfeits you must not withstand 
or if that you a bell o’erthrow 
it must cost sixpence ere you goe 
If in this place you swear or curse 
Sixpence to pay, pull out your purse 
come pay the clerk it is his fee 
for one that swears shall not goe free. 
These laws are old and are not new 
Therefore the clerk must have his due. 
George Harrison 
1694. 





* In the Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, vol. vi. p. 321, is printed an 
indenture of lease relating to lands at Elslack, in Yorkshire, ‘‘maide the xxijth 
daye of January in the second yeare of the reayne of Kinge Henry the Seaventhe, 


by the graice of God Kinge of England, defendoure of the Faithe, &c.’’ 
editor is at aloss to account for this extraordinary date. 


The 
He states that the docu- 


ment appears to be genuine; and-that, as a forgery, it would have been useless; 
for being only a paltry life-lease, it would have expired in the latter end of Henry 
the Eighth’s reign; nor can Henry the ‘‘ Seaventh’’ be taken as an error for the 
Eighth; as, being in the second year of the reign, the title remains as unaccount- 
able as before. We beg to point out this matter for further inquiry.—Epit. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

THE state papers of France were 
kept in such order and regularity dur- 
in the reign of Napoleon, that it is 
difficult, as it ought to be, to meet 
with any in collectors’ hands. I have 
therefore thought your readers might 
be gratified to see a correct copy of a 
letter of Napoleon, when First Consul. 

The letter is, on the first page, sur- 
mounted by an engraving, representing 
on a flat stone, the edge of which is 
inscribed ‘‘ Bonaparte 1' Consul de 
la Republique,”’ a female figure seated, 
robed a l’antique, with the fisherman’s 
cap of liberty on her head. In her 
right hand is a rudder; in her left a 
chaplet of laurel: the side of the cu- 
rule chair exposed has inscribed on it, 
** Au Nom du peuple Frangais.” This 
engraving was designed by Naigeon 
l’Ainé, and engraved by B. Roger. The 
letter, on a quarto letter-sheet, is in 
the neat and not illegible hand of 
Bourrienne, his private secretary, and 
bears evident marks of being dictated 
off-hand by Bonaparte, which adds 
greatly to its value. The signature 
alone is in the writing of Bonaparte. 
It is folded as a note, open at one side, 
wafered, with sealing-wax over, bear- 
ing the impress of a female figure, 
draped and erect: in her right hand a 
staff, bearing the cap of liberty; her 
left hand rests on an altar, on the 
front of which is the Freemason’s 
level ; round the border of the seal is 
also engraved on it ‘‘ Secretariat du 
Gouvernement,” and at the foot ‘‘ Rep. 
fran.”’ The letter was consequently 
without envelope. These particulars 
are minute, but I have observed in 
similar contributions it has been usual 
to insert such remarks. 

Yours, &c. S, P.C. 


Paris, le 21 Messidor an 10. de la 

République Frangaise. 

Au Citoyen Dejean Cons. d’Etat D™ 
de la guerre. 

L’abus, Citoyen Ministre, est a son 
comble en Italie, soit dans la Répub- 
lique Italienne, soit dans le Piémont. 
Les Marchés pour le pain et les four 
rages sont faits de maniére a ce que 
les fournisseurs gagnent 50 pour cent. 
Je désirirais que le C* Berenger se 
rendit dans ce pays; prit tous les ren- 
seigmens sur les lieux méme, en se 
rendant dans chaque chef-lieu de dé- 
partment, afin de ne pas perdre un 


Letter of' Napoleon, 





when First Consul. 


[Oct, 


instant pour faire cesser les abus. 
[faites moi connaitre si vous pouvez 
vous passer du C* Berenger. Je dé- 
sirirais le voir avant son départ.*] 

Je désirirais également que vous 
prissiez dés ce moment-ci des mesures 
que Vanlubergth fut chargé, 8 compter 
du 1 Vendte an x1, du service des 
vivres pourvus dans toute |’Italie afin 
de n’avoir qu’une seule administration. 
C’est une affaire qu’il faut terminer le 
plus t6t possible, afin qu’il pit com- 
mencer ses achats. II y a tant de blés 
en Italie, que] adios du pays me de- 
mande a en autoriser |’exportation, 

Je vous salue 
BoNaPARTE, 
(Addressed) Au Citoyen Dejean 
Conseiller d’Etat 
De" de l’adi™ de la guerre, 
Le 1% Consul. 


Mr. Ursan, Norfolk, July 12. 

IN your Magazine for 1828, vol. 
XCVIII. i. p. 17, your Correspondent 
D. A. Y. has given an account, ac- 
companied by a sketch, of an ancient 
wood carving of a coat of arms now 
remaining in a house at Framling- 
ham in Suffolk, and invites inquiry as 
to the appropriation of the arms. My 
attention having been lately led to this 
coat, I am inclined to hazard a con- 
jecture that it contains the arms used 
by John Mowbray, the last Duke of 
Norfolk of that name, who married 
Elizabeth, a daughter of the famous 
John Talbot, the first Earl of Shrews- 
bury. The arms on the dexter shield 
of the shield are without doubt, as 
suggested by D. A. Y., Brotherton in 
chief and Warren in base. The former 
he was entitled to bear in virtue of his 
royal descent from Thomas de Bro- 
therton, and are therefore placed in 
the most honourable quarter; the lat- 
ter, probably, in evidence of his title 
of Earl of Warren and Surrey, which 
was conferred upon him in his father’s 
lifetime. The quarterings of the im- 
palement I apprehend to be: 1st, Mont- 
gomery, Az. a lion rampant in a bor- 
dure or; 2. Talbot, Gules, a lion ram- 
pantinabordure engrailed or (though 
the bordures in either are not apparent 
on the carving) ; 3. Strange of Black- 
mere, Gules, two lions passant in pale 
argent; and 4. Furnival, Or, a bendlet 


* These words are interlined in the 
original letter. 
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sable between six martlets gules. Those 
being the quarterings of the coat of 
arms under the effigy of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, as one of the weepers on 
the tomb of Richard Beauchamp Earl 
of Warwick, whose son-in-law he was, 
in the Beauchamp chapel. And this 
receives some confirmation from the 
fact, that the sinister supporter to the 
shield in question is a Talbot. If I 
am correct in this supposition, this 
shield will throw some light upon the 
practice of bearing arms at the period. 
We find John Mowbray dropping his 
paternal coat altogether, and assuming 
the royal one of Brotherton, and the 
ancient one of Warren, as the most 
honourable he could claim; and the 
paternal coat of Talbot, which was 
only a barony, yielding place to that of 
Montgomery, which I presume he 
used in virtue of the earldom of Shrews- 
bury, previously possessed by that fa- 
mily. There are many instances of 
families who have married an heiress 
of higher rank adopting her arms in 
lieu of or in superiority of their own ; 
but the instance in question affords 
evidence of a custom for noblemen to 
bear the arms which were considered 
as appendent to their honours, in the 
same manner as the royal family do 
the insignia of the kingdoms. Mow- 
bray bears Brotherton as representing 
the dutchy of Norfolk, and Warren as 
belonging to the earldom of Warren 
and Surrey, his chief titles. Talbot 
bears: Ist. Montgomery, as append- 
ent to the earldom of Shrewsbury ; 
2dly. the arms of his paternal barony 
of Talbot; 3rdly. Strange, as Baron 
Strange of Blackmere, derived through 
his mother; and 4thly. Furnival, as 
Baron Furnival, in right of his first 
wife, eldest daughter and coheir of 
Thomas Nevill Lord Furnival. I can- 
not find any marriage between Talbot 
and Montgomery, by which he would 
be entitled to quarter that coat by de- 
scent; and that of Furnival, accord- 
ing to the blazonment now used, would 
have been impaled quarterly with Ne- 
vill; but the same quarterings appear 
on his surcoat in the portrait given in 
Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere, from a 
painting inthe Heralds’College. I there- 
fore think it a fair assumption, that 
when a person succeeded to an honour 
he had also the right of bearing the 
arms of the family by whom that lord- 
ship had been previously possessed ; 


Arms of John last Mowbray Duke of Norfolk. 
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and thus that the contests for the right 
of bearing the arms of a family ex- 
tinct in the male line, of which there 
are some celebrated records, involved 
in reality something more important, 
namely, the lordship itself. 

Yours, &c. A GLEANER. 





Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, Aug. 

IN reading the Hindoo Selections, I 
lately met with a passage which I 
thought worth taking in illustration of 
the use of the reed in giving the vinegar 
in a sponge to our Saviour on the 
cross; the subject of the 48th verse of 
the xxviith chapter of Matthew :— 
“* Spay eis €£ avTav, kai AaBdv omdy- 
you, mAnaas Te dEous kal mrepibeis KaAduw, 
erétiev avtov ;” or, as St. John, who 
calls the reed hyssop, or the stalk of 
hyssop, has given the action, mpoonvey- 
kav avTov T@ oTdpart. 

In the Hindoo Selections is a tale of 
a boy prince, whom a bad man, hav- 
ing found him in the garden with a 
slave and khidmutgar, and having 
made them senseless with some intox- 
icating drink, kidnapped and sold in 
another kingdom as a slave; and we 
are told in the tale that some others of 
the king’s household, having found 
the slave and khidmutgar in their 
senseless state, and ‘‘ having put some 
oil of almonds into an old reed, put it 
into the nose (or nostril, nak,) of each 
of them,” to rouse them. The reed 
(Sirkee) of the text is said by my dic- 
tionary to be ‘“‘a kind of reed of 
which mats are made. The upper 
joint of the Saccharum procerum.” 

As the slave and khidmutgar were 
lying on the ground the reed was not 
used to reach their faces; nor does it 
seem likely that the height of our Sa- 
viour’s face occasioned, as some com- 
mentators seem to understand it, the 
use of the reed at the crucifixion. 

W. Barnes. 


Mr. Ursan, 

ON turning over some old family 
letters, I thought that the accompa- 
nying extracts might amuse you—par- 
ticularly that part which relates to the 
Vestris mania. Iam afraid that the 
writer’s remarks on Sir Joshua’s Dido 
will not rank him high as a critic. 

Yours, &c. L. 
** London, June 5th, 1781. 

** Recollecting that you were once a 

connoisseur in painting, I must tell you 
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that I went to the late annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy at Somer- 
set House, where there is a very ex- 
cellent room for the purpose; and I 
think I never have seen so vile a col- 
lection. ‘There was one in particular 
from the pencil of Sir Joshua, which 
in my poor judgment was truly hideous. 
The figure was a Dido dying on the 
funeral pile—so distorted and dislo- 
cated that it gave me the idea of a 
malefactor broken upon the wheel. 
The only new piece worth looking at 
was exhibited by itself at Cox’s mu- 
seum room—the subject, Lord Chatham 
fainting in the House of Lords, done by 
Copley,* who has made a considerable 
profit by showing it for 2s. admittance 
each person. The figures are numerous, 
I believe about 60, most of them drawn 
from the life, and the likenesses in ge- 
neral well hit off. One may survey it 
awhole week, and still with fresh sa- 
tisfaction, perhaps because Lord Chat- 
ham will live for ever in the memories 
of Englishmen, and be for ever remem- 
bered with veneration and gratitude. 
It was difficult to crowd such a mul- 
titude of figures of 6 to 10 inches high 
in so small a compass, and it required 
great judgment to give them such ac- 
tion as should imperceptibly conduct 
the eye to the principal figure, or ob- 
ject; but he has very successfully ac- 
complished this great design, and the 
spectator glances on from the corner 
of the canvas to the centre, down to 
the seemingly lifeless corpse of the 
ablest statesman and truest patriot this 
nation has enjoyed. Leaving him in 
this helpless condition, and recalling 
his many virtues to mind, the mixed 
sensations one feels, of anxiety, regret, 
and esteem, are altogether inexpressi- 
ble. Never was I so interested with any 
painting. An engraving is to be made 
from it by the best artists, and I don’t 
doubt but they will transfuse all the 
spirit and pathos of it into their copy. 

«From paintings I proceed to the 
Opera House, where, as the frequent- 
ers of these entertainments require 
something quite new and eccentric 
every season, two French. dancers, 
father and son, of the name of Vestris, 
have performed tothe admiring crowds, 
and reaped a plentiful harvest of Eng- 





* Now in the National Gallery. 
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lish guineas, with which they are pre- 
paring to decamp. 

‘*To be in London and not to see 
the Vestris would have been an unpar- 
donable sin: so 1 went one night, to 
save my reputation. The son is the 
most admired. His excellence con- 
sists in spinning round every now and 
then upon one toe with the velocity of 
a jack-fly. This he performs amidst a 
thunder of applause, and this is called 
dancing ; and every new thing is now 
called a Vestris, for honourable dis- 
tinction. So that we have Vestris 
caps, and Vestris silks for ladies, Ves- 
tris broadcloth for gentlemen, Vestris 
soup, &c. &c.” 


Mr. UrBan, 7th March. 
ALLOW me to hope that from 
yourself, or some of your learned an- 
tiquarian correspondents, I may obtain 
the explanation of what has long been 
an enigma to me, the mystic connec- 
tion between Diogenes and Tumble- 


.down-Dick. My attention has been 


called to this subject by passing an 
inn at Hedenham (I believe), in the 
road between Norwich and Bungay, 
the sign of which bears on one side 
the former of these worthies, and on 
the other the latter; and under the 
staggering drunkard is the following 
distich : 

‘* Now Diogenes is dead and laid in his tomb, 

Tumble-down-Dick is come in his room.” 


Similar signs, but without the inscrip- 
tion, occur in other parts of the same 
county, and perhaps elsewhere, though 
I have not observed them. 

I am aware how frequently, in the 
course of your useful labours, the ori- 
gin of the signs of inns has come under 
your notice, and how much curious 
research is connected with the subject. 
Many of your readers will, 1 am cer- 
tain, have lamented with me, that 
your correspondent Hinysoro, who 
more than twenty years ago supplied 
you with so many papers, and dis- 
played so much acuteness and know- 
ledge on this point, should have sus- 
pended his contributions before he had 
gone through the half of what he had 
proposed. Should he be still living, 
and chance to see this letter, I hope 
he will assist me ; for I am sure that 
no one could do so more effectually. 

Yours, &c, D. T. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, Aug. 19. 

THE ensuing cursory observations, 
prompted by some articles in your 
number for this month, will, I trust, 
experience your customary indulgence. 
The first presents an admirable digest 
and ingenious critique of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s Life of Petrarch, to which the 
accomplished biographer will find it 
much his interest and advantage to 
recur, should, as may be expected, 
further impressions of his volumes be 
called for. And yet, it is almost 
doubtful, whether to many readers 
such a compendium, like those of 
Justin and Xiphilinus, or the more 
ancient ones.of Manetho, Sanchoni- 
atho, and others, may not supersede 
the use of the original work, and serve 
as a substitute, in place of inviting a 
demand, for it. This was, in a great 
degree, the effect of Abbé Roman’s 
abridgment of De Sade’s compilation, 
which certainly, though, as remarked 
by Gibbon, (chapters 66 and 70,) it 
embraced rather the history of the age 
than of the individual, was still too 
enlarged for its subject, and obviously 
required compression. Thus reduced 


and retrenched, it appeared at Tou- 
louse in 1804; and here I may note 
that the reviewer constantly writes 
Thoulouse, which is inaccurate, and 
not less so, Lombes instead of Lom- 


bez. In Italian the pronunciation is 
the same, but not in the language of 
the country.—It is in the Département 
du Gers, and to me of old acquaint- 
ance. 

At page 117, (note,) Petrarch’s hair, 
it is stated, was grey, and his appear- 
ance venerable, when only twenty-five; 
but, according to his early biographers, 
Villani and Beccatello, he was then 
merely beginning to be grey—‘‘ Co- 
minicio di 25 anni ad esser canuto,”’ 
for which his own authority, as in the 
review, (De Rebus Senilibus, lib. v. 
Epist. 3,) is quoted; and it is added, 
that he felt it necessary to be bled 
twice a year, in the spring and au- 
tumn—** due volte l’anno, cioé di pri- 
mavera e d’ autunno, si traeva sangue,”” 
thus affirming Mr. Campbell’s charac- 
ter of his complexion. In respect, 
however, to one of the results of this 
temperament, on which the reviewer 
specially dwells, (page 121,) it were 
only fair to remark, that Petrarch 
never received priestly ordination, or 

Gent. Maa, Vou. XVI. 
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had the cure of souls. The’ benefices 
conferred on him were the retributions 
of private friendship or public admira- 
tion ; but he uniformly declined those 
that involved, in their exercise, the 
pastoral functions. The gifts of Pope 
Urban the Fifth were, accordingly, 
accepted—*‘ purché non fossero bene- 
ficj curati; de quali nessuno voleva, 
parendogli assai il render conto a Dio 
benedetto dell’ anima sua, non che di 
quella d’altri,”’ a scrupulous consider- 
ation truly ; but the possession of the 
fruits, without the investiture or du- 
ties, of the priesthood, is to be found 
in other communities besides that of 
Rome—witness the late Duke of York, 
who was named Bishop of Osnaburgh 
in his cradle.* After the first ebulli- 





* This see was alternately possessed by 
a Catholic and Protestant, according to 
the compromise of the treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648. Some of the rich chap- 
ters were also, at the Reformation, 
maintained, as provision for the younger 
children of the sovereigns of the state. 
Thus Amelia, the sister of the Great 
Frederick, became a Canoness, (a title 
confined in Johnson’s definition to Catho- 
lic countries,) on being separated from her 
lover, her brother’s victim, the ill-fated 
Trenck, whose acquaintance I formed in 
Paris, where he was executed the 25th 
July 1794. To be admitted into these 
holy precincts, after, as well as before, the 
religious change, the most unsullied trans- 
mission of race was indispensable. No 
elevation of rank could redeem a defea- 
sance of blood, or efface an intervenient 
blot on a noble escutcheon. So rigid 
was the guardianship of the sacred deposit, 
and so uncompromising the exclusion of 
plebeian impurity from admixture or con- 
tact, that in some chapters, the descend- 
ants of the Emperor, the First Maximi- 
lian, had any progeny existed by his se- 
cond wife, Bianca, daughter of Galeazzo, 
Duke of Milan, natural son of Giacomo, 
the low-born founder of the puissant house 
of Sforza, would not have been received ; 
not so much, be it noted, in disparage- 
ment of the spurious birth of Galeazzo, as 
the ignoble origin of his father—one of 
the most celebrated characters of his age. 
It is, moreover, dubious whether the col- 
lateral taint would not have extended its 
proscriptive influence to the offspring of 
Maximilian by his first wife, Mary of 
Burgundy, and thus interdicted the issue 
of the Emperors Charles V. and Ferdi- 
nand I, the acknowledged heads of 
Christendom, from those _— of pride, 
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tions of youth, however, though still 
—‘‘molto stimolato dalla carne, et 
cum adhuc satis haberet caloris et vi- 
rium,” as he writes himself, (Senil. 





which set at nought the characteristic in- 
culcation of Christian institution, humi- 
mility, and displayed the symbol of re- 
demption, in mockery of the example and 
a of the Redeemer. (See Bignon, 

istoire de France, tome ix. 93.) Nor 
was this horror of plebeian pollution less 
inveterate in civil life ; for even marriage, 
though consecrated with every required 
solemnity, failed to equalize the position 
or rights of the originally discordant par- 
ties, whom an impassable chasm severed, 
as in the castes of India ; and an inferior 
alliance, or, as it is designated, a moryani- 
tic union, thus spreading its darkening 
shade over remote posterity, operating, 
too, with full effect in female origin or 
transit, generally absorbed in the male, 
not only entailed a corruption of blood 
in prejudiced feelings, but a legal for- 
feiture of inheritance. The dominions 
of the House of Burgundy were the dower 
of Maximilian’s first spouse, and the enor- 
mous sum of four hundred and forty 
thousand crowns of gold, far surpassing a 
million of our present currency, that of 
Bianca Sforza. (See G. M. for July 1839, 
p- 36.) Of the levelling faculty of wealth 
exemplified in this union, a more recent 
instance may be adduced in that of the 
near kinsman of our own Sovereign, her 
mother’s brother and her husband’s un- 
cle, George Frederick Augustus of Saxe 
Cobourg, with the heiress of the Hunga- 
rian house of Von-Kohary, whose origin 
appears to be, in no degree, of superior il- 
lustration to that of the plebeian-de- 
scended Empress, but who, more fortu- 
nate than the childless wife of Maximi- 
lian, proudly contemplates the exalted for- 
tunes of her own offspring, in the King- 
consort of Portugal, the daughter-in-law 
of the French Monarch, and the not im- 
probable future husband of the young 
Queen of Spain. (See Gent. Mag. for 
July 1839, p. 34, and Dec. 1840, p. 596.) 

The preceding paragraph may be consi- 


dered somewhat supplemental to the Essay. 


on French Genealogies, which appeared 
successively in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
from July to October of the past year. 
And, to page 249 for September I may 
add, that Mathieu de Montmorency, there 
specially named, could truly boast, that 
he stood in the relation of great-uncle, 
uncle, brother-in-law, nephew, and grand- 
son, to two Emperors, and six Kings, 
and allied, withal, in some degree, more 
or less remote, to every European Sove- 
reign. A proud recollection, unquestion- 
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lib. viii. Ep. 1,) he became undeviat- 
ingly virtuous, ‘‘ visse castissimo.” 
At page 121, (note,) it is said~— 
‘* Bayle avoit raison de dire qu’il faut 
étre dans une capitale de faire unlivre:”’ 
for de, pour must be substituted, and in 
the following note it is probable, 
though not absolutely requisite, that, 
for un vieil, we should read, une vieille. 
The masculine substantive is obsolete, 
except in very few instances, such as, 
le Vieil de la Montagne,—our Old Man 
of the Mountain during the Crusades. 
I am aware, at the same time, that 
several antiquated idioms still prevail 
in Languedoc, such as possibly this 
one, with septante and nenante, for the 
modern unnecessarily lengthened com- 
pound, soixante-dix, quatrevingt-dix, &c. 
Mr. Campbell has certainly not been 
exact in rendering the sense of Pe- 
trarch’s sonnet, ccxviii. as noticed, 
page 124; but the reviewer has not 
been more 80, in translating the Abbé 
de Sade’s words ; for ‘‘ elle lui mit la 
main devant les yeux,” means, she 
put her hand before his, not her eyes, 
as here given. But the original makes 
no mention of the hand. 
‘* E per pit doglia poi s’asconde, e fugge 
Celando gli occhi a me si dolce, e rei.’’ 
(Page 203, ed. Ald. 1501.) 





ably, for his descendants, among whom 
was reckoned the unfortunate Count de 
Horne, who, with D’Egmond, was sacri- 
ficed to the tyranny of Philip II. and the 
rancour of Alva, in 1568, as stated in the 
same page. In reference, however, to 
D’Egmont, the more interesting by far 
of these two victims, I may cite the 
Miscellanea of J. B. Camberlyn, a Fleming 
by birth, printed in 1828, which contains 
a Latin poem, ‘In cedem Egmondi,’’ 
not without merit ; and, in M. de Reiffen- 
berg’s History of the Golden Fleece, will 
be found several little-known particulars 
of the execution of these two noblemen. 
But, above all, Goethe’s tragedy of Eg- 
mont, excites the deepest sympathy for his 
hero, descended from the sovereigns of 
Guelderland, and himself Prince of Gaure, 
though not assuming the title, as re- 
proachfully remarked by Margaret of 
Parma, the Regent of the Netherlands. 
‘« Graf Egmont freut ihn sich nennen zu 
hiren ; als wollte er nicht vergessen dass 
seine Forfarhen Besiger von Gueldern 
waren. Warum nennt er sich nicht Prinz 
von Gaure, wie es ihn zukommt? (Erster 
Aufzug, p. 541, Goethe’s Simmtliche 
Werke, Erster Bande—ed. Paris, p. 541.) 
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De Sade probably conceived that, to 
conceal her eyes from Petrarch’s ad- 
miring gaze, Laura covered them with 
her hand; but it is not so expressed ; 
and to convey the fact, the French 
should be~elle se mit la main devant 
les yeux,” as 1 presume it is in De 
Sade, which I have not the means of 
verifying. 

Petrarch’s famed Virgil, as the re- 
viewer, in correction of Mr. Campbell, 
states, has been restored to the Am- 
brosian library, whence it had been 
transferred to Paris in 1796, as one of 
the trophies of Buonaparte’s victorious 
campaign of that year, together with 
so many other spoils of conquest. 
Amongst these it is known that the 
precious volumes forcibly contributed 
by Italy were not only indicated by 
name, but the precise spot in each li- 
brary where they reposed, designated 
by Mr. Van Praet, then in charge of 
the National Library at Paris, pretty 
much as we are assured that the great 
geographer, D’Anville,wasas familiarly 
acquainted with nearly every portion 
of the habitable world, as with the lo- 
cality of his own residence. The Virgil 
was restored to Milan in 1816. I 
know not whether Mr. Campbell’s 
work exhibits Petrarch’s pathetic me- 
morandum, for no copy of this biogra- 
phy has yet reached our city; but it 
seems to me, at all events, entitled 
from its celebrity to a space in the co- 
lumns of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and, I therefore, transcribe it. The fact 
it records, and the feelings it evinces, 
give it more value than its latinity, on 
which, however, he prided himself far 
above his native productions. Its 
genuineness appears recognised by 
most writers. 

“ Laora, propriis virtutibus, et meis 
longum celebrata carminibus, primum 
oculis meis apparuit sub primum adoles- 
centiz mez tempus, anno Domini 1327, 
die 6 mensis Aprilis, in Ecclesie Sancte 
Clare Avinioni, hora matutina. Et in 
eadem civitate, eodem mense Aprilis, eo- 
dem die 6, eadem hora prima, anno autem 
Domini 1348, ab hac luce lux illa sub- 
tracta est, cum ego sorte Veron essem, 
heu fati mei nescius! Rumor autem in- 
felix per literas Ludovici mei me Parme 
reperit, eodem anno, eodem mense Maij, 
die 19, mane. 

“* Corpus illud castissimum ac pulcher- 
rimum in loco Fratrum Minorum reposi- 
tum est ipsa die mortis ad vesperam. 
Animam quidem ejus, ut de Africano ait 
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Seneca, in colum, unde erat, rediise, 
mihi persuadeo. 

‘* Heec autem ad acerbam rei me- 
moriam amara quadam dulcedine scri- 
bere visum est, hoc potissimum loco, 
qui sepe sub oculis meis redit, ut 
cogitem nihil esse debere quod amplius 
mihi placeat in hac vita, et, effracto ma- 
jori laqueo, tempus esse de Babylonia 
fugiendi, crebra horum inspectione, ac 
fugacissime statis wstimatione commo- 
near. Quod, previa Dei gratia, facile erit 
preeteriti temporis curas supervacuas, spes 
inanes, et inexpectatos exitus acriter et 
viriliter cogitanti.”’ 

The refusal of Petrarch to avoid eat- 
ing raw fruits, as enjoined by his phy- 
sician, because he could not believe 
that nature would betray us into 
danger, or array in seduction what 
was deleterious, we find substan- 
tially repeated by J. J. Rousseau, 
(Confessions, liv. xii. part 11) who, in 
stating that he had been warned by 
a friend against some berries of 
pleasant taste, but supposed poison- 
ous, observes, “‘J’étais persuadé comme 
je le suis encore, que toute produc- 
tion naturelle agréablé au goiit, ne 
peut étre nuisible au corps,” (Pro- 
menade vii. d’un Solitaire,) which 
the experiment, he adds, confirmed. 
Far different was the reasoning of 
the infamous Hébert, (Pére Duchéne) 
when solicited to relax the close 
captivity of the daughter of Louis 
XVI. then a child, after her pa- 
rents’ death :—* It is a pity,” was 
the remonstrance of his less inhuman 
associates, “ to blight so tender a blos- 
som, and exclude from air and exercise 
so fair a work of nature.” ‘* La peau 
du serpent est aussi un chef d’ceuvre 
de la nature, mais nous savons le 
vénin qu’elle renferme,” was his an- 
swer, well worthy of the wretch who 
could impute the ineffable depravity, 
which every maternal bosom, even in 
the brutal audience of the sanguinary 
tribunal, repelled with indignant hor- 
ror, to the hapless Marie Antoinette.— 
Hébert was a prominentactor in urging 
and executing the massacres of Septem- 
ber, to which, as to the atrocious pre- 
cedent of St. Bartholomew, his coun- 
trymen would vainly apply the suppli- 
cation of Statius, (Sylva, v.) 

‘* Excidat illa dies evo, ne postera credant 

Secula! Nos certe taceamus; et obruta, 
multa 

Nocte tegi proprise patiamur crimina 
gentis.’ 








364 
History, on the contrary, is bound in 
imperative obligation, to present as a 
deterrent warning, and in vivid image, 
these fearful aberrations of humanity. 
‘‘ Tristia ad recordationem exempla, 
sed ad preecavendum simile utile docu- 
mento sunt.” (Tit. Liv. xxiv. 8.) 

In the personal description of Laura, 
at page 133, her nose is represented 
as hooked, &c. but Ludovico Gandini 
calls it scavazzo, hollow in the arch, 
or broken; and so the portraits re- 
puted most genuine exhibit the feature, 
which is the only one of her counte- 
nance undelineated by her lover. It 
‘was, probably, a little turned up; but 
the whole history of this lady is widely 
variant in the recital of her biogra- 
phers, One of them, the Abbé Cos- 
taing, (La Muse de Pétrarque, &c. 
Avignon, 18]9, 12°,) transfers altoge- 
ther to another Laura the poet’s ho- 
mage, under a total diversity of many 
of the usually accredited circumstances, 
but still assimilating them in name, 
age, social position, &c. (just as a sub- 
sequent article, in the Magazine, p. 
146, represents the two Wickliffes), 
a very accommodating safety-valve, 
shifting-scene, or scape-goat, it must 
be allowed, for the delinquencies of 
either one or the other. 

Petrarch was intimate with Boccacio; 
but he only just saw Dante, “ Virgi- 
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lium vidi tantum,” as Ovid said (Trist. 
lib. iv. Eleg. x.) and as Sir W. Scott 
states of himself and Burns, or Pope 
ef Dryden. Patriot as he was, it was 
quite natural for him to hope, as at 
page 136, that Rome, his Rome and 
Scipio’s, was again to be mistress of 
the world, and so, in many respects, 
she has continued to be. 


‘‘ Veuve d’un peuple roi, et reine encor 
du monde.” 


The two chapters of Gibbon already 
adverted to, and Sir J. C. Hobhouse’s 
notes to Lord Byron’s Childe Harold, 
Canto 1v. 25. (‘* There is a tomb in 
Arqua,”’ &c.) are well worth perusing, 
in regard to our poet, and so, of course, 
are the Baron de Bastie’s Life of him, 
in the fifteenth volume of the Mé- 
moires de |’Académie des Inscriptions, 
(4°), and Ginguené’s Histoire de la 
Littérature d’ Italie, Mr. Hallam’s late 
work, &c. When Petrarch wrote his 
poem, ‘‘ Africa, hoc est, de Bello Pu- 
nico, libri ix,’’ he wes not aware that 
the same subject had been treated by 
Silius Italicus, whose manuscript had 
not then been discovered. Petrarch’s 
epic remained, however, unfinished. 
His epitaph, composed by himself, 
like that of Dante, equally his own 
composition, is, singular enough, in 
Latin rhyme. 


‘* Frigida Francisci lapis hic tegit ossa Petrarce, 
Suscipe, Virgo parens, animam ; Sate Virgine parce ; 
Fessaque jam terris, coeli requiescat in arce.”’ 
Dante’s is much more comprehensive and spirited :-— 
P 


‘‘ Jura monarchie, superos, Phlegetonta, lacusque, 
Lustrando cecini ; voluerunt fata quousque. 
Sed quia pars cessit melioribus hospita castris 
Auctoremque suum petiit, felicior astris, 
Hic claudor Dantes, patriis extorris ab oris,* 
Quem genuit arvi Florentia mater amoris.”’ 


To the animadversions in the suc- 
ceeding article, (page 140,) on the act 
and consequences of calling councils 
of war during an operative campaign, 
I may add that Wellington, I believe, 
never did; and Sir John Moore, we 
know, derived little honour or advan- 
tage from his consultation on the eve 
of his memorable retreat. Pompey 
assembled his officers preparatory to 
the battle of Pharsalia, while Cesar 





* Dante died at Ravenna. See Pocci- 
anti, de Scriptor. Florent. p. 46, 


trusted to his own genius. The Empe- 
ror Charles V. also convened his ge- 
nerals before the victory of Mulberg in 
1547, but was indebted for his success 
to a departure from their sentiments in 
crossing the Elbe. We do not find 
that Hannibal or Alexander ever re- 
sorted to the opinions of their subor- 
dinates; nor did Napoleon, until the 
disastrous expedition of Russia. Self- 
dependence, or moral courage, is an in- 
dispensable constituent in the forma- 
tion of a Commander. 

The Jesuit, Pére Castel’s advice to 
Rousseau, in the same page, derives 
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confirmation from the similar recom- 
mendation of Madame de Tencin to 
Marmontel, on the threshold of his 
Parisian life, ‘‘de se faire plutot des 
amies que des amis ; car au moyen des 
femmes, on fait tout ce qu’on veut des 
hommes.” The Jesuit was a very in- 
genious and virtuous man; but the 
lady was a profligate woman and un- 
natural mother. (See G. M. for Sep- 
tember 1840, p. 256.) Her son the 
celebrated D’Alembert’s intercourse, 
or union, with Mademoiselle L’Espi- 
nasse, the fruit, like himself, of crimi- 
nal passion, remains still undefined in 
character; but if, though ostensibly 
conjugal, yet unconsecrated, it trans- 
gressed not, as was generally believed, 
the bounds of Platonic attachment, 
the forbearance assuredly was not a 
sacrifice to moral principle or religious 
scruple, which both equally disre- 
garded, but imposed by nature on the 
philosopher, and amply compensated 
to his impassioned companion by his 
subserviency to her licentious course 
with others. Here, in this self-styled 
philosophical age, we see its Parisian 
Corypheus become the degraded in- 
strument, and act the pander to the 
desires of his Platonic paramour ! She 
was the adulterine offspring of the 
Countess D’Albon—a noble house, of 
which some account will be found in 
the G. M. for March last, page 252, 
and one of the most remarkable females 
of her time. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to 
rectify an error in the article for 
August 1840, page 151, on French 
Genealogies, where Racine’s tragedy 
of Bajazet is supposed to refer to the 
imperial captive of Tamerlane, instead 
of the brother of the Ottoman Emperor, 
Amurath the Fourth, who was put to 
death by this Sultan, the hero of 
Knolles, or rather of Ricaut, the con- 
tinuator of Johnson’s favourite histo- 
rian, (See Rambler, No. 122,) in 1638. 
This drama, in which Mademoiselle 
Rachel excited lately such admira- 
tion in the character of Roxane, 
is founded on a mixed intrigue of 
love and ambition in the seraglio. 
But within a short interval, a rival 
tragedy with a consonant title, ‘‘ Ta- 
merlan, ou Mort de Bajazet,’’ based 
on the memorable encounter, in 1402, 
of these mighty chiefs, alluded to in 
the quoted article of this Magazine, 
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was exhibited. It was the composi- 
tion of Pradon, that ignoble competi- 
tor for the theatrical laurel then fading 
on the brow of Corneille, whom a 
patrician junto, headed by the Duke 
de Nevers, (Mazarin’s nephew)—and, 
literature may blush for the associ- 
ation—Mesdames de Sévigné and Des- 
houliers, opposed to the rising fame of 
Racine. Under their auspices, this 
Mevius of the great poet, who, when 
reproved by the Prince de Conti for 
localizing the scene of action in Eu- 
rope, which was in Asia (Natolia), re- 
plied that, indeed, he was not much 
conversant with chronology! was not 
only urged to emulation, but deluded 
by an ephemeral preference. Atriumph 
over such an adversary, Racine felt 
would be a humiliation. 


demit honorem 
Quod cum victus erit, mecum certasse 
feretur.”’ 

Ovid. Metam. xiii. 16. 
and, in sensitive consciousness of this 
depreciation of his value, he with- 
drew, in 1677, from a contest, which 
had beenirritatingly maintained against 
some of the noblest emanations of his 
genius. For twelve continuous years, 
consequently, the Muse of this admi- 
rable writer remained silent, as if 
eclipsed, until revived to light and 
exertion by the inspirations of 
Holy Writ, which, in 1689, produced 
Esther, and, in 1691, Athalie, the 
most perfect, perhaps, of French 
dramas. Boileau’s tribute to his ac- 
complished friend only expresses the 
general conviction of his countrymen, 
** Du théatre Frangais l’honneur et la 

merveille, 
Il sut ressuciter Sophocle dans ses écrits ; 
Et dans l’art d’ enchanter les cceurs et les 
esprits, 
Surpasser Euripide, etbalancer Corneille.” 
If, as we may feel, our neighbours’ 
national -partiality prevents their 
acknowledgment of Shakspere’s su- 
premacy in his art, we, possibly, may 
be arraigned of equally withholding 
the full measure of justice to which 
their dramatists are entitled. Yet, to 
refuse them a rank parallel with their 
models, AEschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, or Aristophanes, would be to 
betray a subjection to prejudice, which, 
recoiling on ourselves, would impeach 
our critical discernment, proclaim our 
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disqualification as arbiters, and wholly 
invalidate our assertion for Shakspere 
of that precedence and_ elevation 
which we fondly claim for him. But, 
placing 1m beyond all bounds of 
comparison, whom have we success- 
fully to oppose to Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire, and, above all, to Moliere; 
though these writers were alike fet- 
tered in the chains of their unpliant 
language and artificial rules? Of 
the productions of this last-men- 
tioned consummate master of genuine 
comedy, several of the higher class 
are, with the exception of our great 
bard’s, matchless by ours. Nor was 
he less fortunate in the minor depart- 
ment of the art, as his numerous 
farces prove; though it was by no 
means from choice that he descended 
to these compositions ; but auditors of 
taste were comparatively few, and as 
he said himself, ‘‘J’ai vu le public 
quitter le Misanthrope pour Scara- 
mouche, et j’ai chargé Scapin de le 
rappeler.”” Lope de Vega similarly 
observed, that as it was the people who 
filled the theatre, they had a right to 
be gratified in their fancy. 

** Porque come les paga el volgo, e justo 
Habler le en nescio, para darle gusto.” 
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And so felt and acted Shakspere, 
whose all-commanding spirit could 
evoke at will every emotion, as it mas- 
tered every composition, andjto whose 
versatile powers the transition from 
grave to gay, from the sublime to the 
ludicrous, was not less prompt than 
Napoleon was wont to describe it in 
the contrasted evolutions of human 
fate—‘‘ Du sublime au ridicule iln’y a 
qu’un pas,”’—swift in succession, said 
the deep observer, as the alternations 
of the atmosphere. 


“*X’ @ Zeds Goxa pév weet GOpwos, 
@oxa & de.” Homer. 


Moliére’s death, it is known, imme- 
diately followed his performance of his 
own Malade Imaginaire, (Argan,) the 
17th of February 1673; (Taschereau, 
Vie de Moliére, p. 293,) a fact and 
consequence expressed in the quatrain 
of his friend Etienne Bachat, by way 
of epitaph. 

“* Roscius hic situs est, parva Molierus 
in urna, 

Cui genus humanum ludere lusus erat ; 
Dum ludit mortem, mors indignata jo- 

cantem 

Corripit, et nimium fingere sacra vetat.’”’ 


Yours, &. J.R. 





UNEDITED GRACO.EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


L. 
ON a granite altar in the possession 
of Signor Anastasi, 


ZAPATLIAIOE®IMELAAQITIIAN- 
IZKOSZAPATI@NO .. L‘THITAX 
@NKZ. 


This inscription is cut upon one edge 
of thissepulchral monument, which has 
been made in the form and shape of 
sepulchral monuments of square form, 
with a border of hieroglyphics run- 
ning round ; beneath are two lines of 
demotic. It is mentioned in the Sale 
catalogue, No. 387, p.53, andithas been 
noticed, although not entirely publish- 
ed,inaformer number of the Magazine. 
It reads, when entire, Sapam: O€@ 
peyar@ Uavioxos Zapariwvo(s). L. 1H. 
Ilayovy KZ. To the great god Sarapis 
Paniskos, son of Serapion, the 18th 
year 27th of Pachon. The demotic 
inscription beneath, which is arranged 
in the same manner, cannot, in the 


present state of the knowledge of de- 
motic, be identified withthe Greek text. 
Sarapis, like Isis, Osiris, and other 
names of the same class, was declined 
indifferently Zapamidos or Sapamuos, as 
on the lamp of the Durand Collection, 
AdBe pe rov H\voséparw.* 
Il. 

On a tessera-of wood, taken from a 
Greco-Egyptian mummy, from thecol- 
lection recently acquired of Signor 
Anastasi by the British Museum. The 
letters appear to have been inlaid with 
red paint, 

ECOHPIC E BI 
& CCNLO. 
Ina letter signed Aucypriacus, Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, three other tesserx 





* De Witt. Cat. Dur. Coll. 8vo. Par. 
1836, p. 389. Cf. Archeologia, vol. 
xxviii. p. 170, pl. xiv. E. Adi p[éyado] 
kai BaowAet Sapamids. 
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of the same collection were published. 
The form of the letters is exactly as 
above, the engraver having omitted to 
insert the horizontal bar of the final E. 
It is "Eodnpis €Biaoev L. 0’. ‘ Esoéris 
has lived 8 years.” The name Esoeris 
is of frequent occurrence in the hiero- 
glyphical texts : it means the elder or 
greater Isis. Cf. Champollion. Gr. Eg. 
p- 131. Hieratical Papyrus,B.M. A 
tessera of the same kind has been en- 
graved. Montfauc, pl. cxxxiv. a 1a p. 
282. T. V. Ardipns Avockoupidor €Bia- 
(cer). L. KB. 
Ill. 

The next inscription is also in the 
National Collection, upon a small mo- 
nument with atriangular top. It came 
from Mr. Sams’s collections. At the 
‘ sides are branches and other leaves. 
It is of the Christian era. 


EIS GEON — BOHO®N 
MOYSHS=...TWAYAOY KE 
NTHPIONEKOIMHOHETWN 
AE TEMEI@ATHSAEYTEPAS 
INAIK’ I. 
Which probably has stood thus— 
Eis Ocdv (6) Bondar 
Movons (kal) TavAov Ke- 
yrnpov exonOn éerav 
AE’ éreud rijs Sevrépas 
ivdicr. 1. 
‘** Centerion, aged 35, has been laid to 
rest in God, the assister of Moses and 
Paul, on the fourth of Epiphi, the 2nd 
indiction.’”’ The character marking the 
end of indiction is indistinct. There 
is no need of remarking here at any 
length the extreme frequency of the 
use of the verb xousdw among the early 
Christian monuments, in allusion, no 
doubt, to the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. Cf. also Archzol. vol. 
xxvil. pl. xiv. p. 170. E. MvjOnre 
kupte THs KoyunBews (THs) SovdAov cod 
Naavéiov, and following inscriptions. 
Iv. 
+ THTOY 6Y AECTIIO 
ZONTOC Z@NTAC 
AE KAI NEKPOYC 


OY TIPONIA EXPH 
CATO MAKA 

PIA COYAEITEAI 
TOY BIOY TOYTOY 
MHNI Awol I 
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IN AKO@C A 

NAMAYCI EN 

CKHNAIC ATTY) 

AMHN+ 
Unedited, and likewise in the Museum. 
+ rH, rod beod Seaomd{ovros Cevras 8€ 
kal vexpovs Oeov mpdvo.a, éxpnoato pa- 
kapia Zovaei rédet Tod Biov rovrou pyri 
pawPii ivdixriwvos = 6 beds dvarratoe ev 
oxnvais ayiov dunv.+. In this inserip- 
tion there is no difficulty of reading, 
although the Greek is corruptly writ- 
ten. OY indeed for Oeov passim in these 
inscriptions, its repetition in the 4th 
line unnecessary; reAc for reXex. Thus 
Baows for Backer, at a much earlier 
epoch ; and Greco-Egyptian mpova for 
mpovota. Zovael, hardly Sovdel, and the 
name always follows paxdpios: thus 
6 paxdpwos Térpos Auixovos. L. 11. 
dvaraice like avanavearo, or Wuxi, 
understood. Cf. following inscription, 
dvéravoov tiv Wuxi avrod, nempe 
@eds, or Kupre. 


v. 
ENOAKATAKOITA 
OMAKAPIOC ITE 

TPOCAIAK’ : ETE 

AE WOH:MHN... 

®APMOYOH : 11... 

INAIK’A: ANA 

ITAVCON THNY 

AYTOY EIC KOATIIC 

ABPAAM K’ ICA 

AK K’ [AK®@B 

AMIN. 

Un.edited, on a style of sandstone in 
the British Museum. The Greek of this 
inscription is terribly debased—it reads 
"EvOa xataxoira 6 paxdpros Iérpos did- 
k[ovos] €reAkewOn pnvos chappovOy [7] 
ivdtx[ri@vos] 8 avdravoov tiv W[vynv] 
avrév eis kéMmov "ABpadp kai IoatK kat 
*TaxoB. ’Apinv. L. 5, happovds), better 
appovi, but sointhe inscription. Ij 
the letter following the « having one 
upright bar remaining must be an 7. 
L. 7, ¥, clearly yuynv. L. 8, eis KéA- 
ms, for eis KoArrov, What more abomi- 
nable—except ev xéAmts? 

An inscription dedicated to the same 
deity Sarapis, as No.1. has been pub- 
lished by Mr. H. Agnew, Archzologia, 
vol, xxvi1t, pl.xiv. p. 170, who has not 
however explained it. It exhibits— 
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1 AII meee 
2 BACIAI CAPATITIAI 


3 CAPAMOAQPOC ANEOHKENEIAL... 
4 ENAYPIW MAKAIPANEICINEZOX ... 
5 LK TWN KVPIWNCEBACT.s N®APMOYOL.. 


which should probably be restored 
Ad p[eyad@ kat] Baoidet Sapamidi Sapa- 
nddwpos aveOnxev én’ [dyabe] év dypious 
paxdpav eioiv €£ox[a] L € ; or rather, 
since the 3rd line is written on a plinth 
above the representation, and the 5th 
line beneath the first and third lines, 
which are upon the plane superfices, 
should be connected thus :— 

1 Adi peyad@ Kat Baordet Sapamids 

3 ’Ev dypious paxaipwy eiaiv e£oxar 

2 Saparddwpos avebnkev en’ ayabe 

4 Lk..radv Kupiov SeBaorer pappovbi. 


The three first lines perhaps intended 
for trimeter iambic verses. The only 
question about this arrangement is, 
whether the second line applies to the 
children or the god. Mr. Agnew ob- 
serves that the inscriptions are suffici- 
ently distinct, but according to his copy 
they are unintelligible, unless the pro- 
posed restoration of the second or third 
line be admitted. It however shews 
how prevalent dedications were to 
eponymous deities. 


vi. 
+YNEPMNUMHSE KAI 
ANATTAVCE@C 
TAACIA ETEAE 
GOT XOIAXA 
INA‘IA 


On a plinth or stele of sandstone in 

the Museum: +-‘Yzép pynpijs kal ava- 

mavoews Tadcia' eredewOn youay & ivdix- 

tiwvos 16. Of course of the Christian 

era, The name appears to be Talsia. 
VII. 


NHN 
NT@N AOYAON C 
MAPK OYENKOATIIC 
TWNATIQN TATE 
PONABPAMKATICAK 
KAITAK@BKAIEKEI 
MVOICENENNAPA AYO 
H E A 


M ®AMNG@OE IN 
B. AIOK . YIIK 
4 


The commencement of this inscription, 
which is upon a sandstone style, is very 
indistinct ; and the corrupt state of the 
language does not allow us to pro- 
nounce distinctly whether it is d0v0Xop 
ody Mdpxoy, or Aovdov o[ov] Maprou— 
& KoAT@ trav ayioy matépov’ABpadp 
kal’ Ioadk kal Laka kal €xet pvOrfev Evepa 
dior pyvos pappovdi ivduriovos B. 
AtoxAntiavov urk L. 1. yyy... . 1. vrov 
—0o. cov. Cf. Arch. vol. xxviii. pl. xiv. 
p- 170, rns SovAns cov. L. 3, €v Kodmes 
for év kodm@, thus eis kéAmes for eis xdATrov, 
following the corrupt Greek inserted 
into the Copt. L.4, rar€povfor marepar. 
L. 7, pide for piOiter. Thus in ano- 
ther inscription 6 Ocdsdvaravoe spoken 
affirmatively, although the avaravooy of 
these inscriptions replaces the evwuyer 
of the early times under the emperors. 
L. 7, €vvapa, corruptly written for 
évvara, the masses said for the dead: 
namely, he says or chaunts the two 
songs appertaining to the dead? 


VII. 

The following inscriptions are taken 
from some lithographic drawings en- 
titled sketches of a collection of Anti- 
quities lately imported at Liverpool 
from Alexandria in Egypt, fol. 1828. 
They appear to have been merely in- 
tended for private distribution, and the 
inscriptions may consequently be con- 
sidered as practically inedited. No. 2, 
printed sheets. 


AAA. 


Ona sepulchral stele in statuary mar- 
ble, over a girl holding a bird. ”Aéa, 
the name of a female common in 
Asiatic inscriptions. 
rx. 
ATEIHPQI. 


On astele of statuary marble, are: npo 
de npes passim, in Asiatic inscriptions 
arec—termination of a proper name, 
for whom the tablet was erected, be- 
neath the name of a man in a military 
garb. No. 1, printed sheets. 
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x. 
ITAAPON 
HPAKAE 
OTIS. 

On a kind of marble pedestal, said to 

be imperfect ; notwithstanding, it ap- 


MS. of Occleve at Coventry. 
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pears to form a complete inscription, 
“TAapov *HpaxAe@ris. Hilaron of the 
nomos Heracleotes. Female proper 
names in ov being of common occur- 
rence ; thus, Avxaimoy Longin. Daph. 
& Chl.; and Keyrnpiov in No. III. 


XI. 
1 MNHMEIONKATEZTHZSANEPMHEKAISGOIOAOTHATIOAAOAQ- 


POYMHEZEZTOAE 


2 ETEPONTEOGHNAIMHAENAEIMHEPMHNITATIANKAIOOIOAO- 


THNKAIEPMHN 


3 TOONOMATOEPMHAOZOPETITONAYTONEIAETISENIXEIPHS- 


IGEINAITINAMHAE 


4 THKAPHO®OPHZOITOAYTQMHAEOAAASSATAQTHMHAETE- 


KNONQNHSIS 


5 MHAEBIOYKPATHSIZSAAAAQAHTIANQAHEITIZAEETIXEIPH- 


ZIAIGONAPAIHAY 


6 SAIAYTOHTQENIKATAPATOSTAIS MPOTETPAMMENAIZAPAT 


ZOYAEEZE 


7 EXTOEKXQPHZAITINITOMNHMIONETIMEAHSONTAIAEOIAIA 


KATEXONTE 


8 TO OIKIAIONTOEZSENANTITOYMNHMIOY. 


Said to be on a species of veined mar- 
ble. This inscription is decidedly of 
the ordinary Asiatic tenor, except that 
a fine was generally the threat held 
out. The Operra, too, are often men- 
tioned on these monuments. Concern- 
ing the partiality for declining in ros, 
or dos, in Greco-Egyptian inscriptions 
—passim Cf. Papyri in the British 
Museum, part i. Lond. 1839. 

Pap. iii. 1. 2, Tyynros. Pap. vij. 1. 4, 
@arnros. Coffin of Soter, B. M. Eg. 
BBB. Srovros. Coffin of Tphous. xx. 
Toovros, Saparovros, all from nouns in 
s. L. 6, avro, for avrov. L. 1, Mvn- 
peov. L.7 and 8, prewov. L. Onva, 
rather Oewa:. Cf. Boeck, Corp. Inscr. 
Grec. xiv. sec. ii. p. 627, } erep[or] 


twa Ociva. It is exceedingly clear, and 
reads thus:— Myjpeov xaréorncav 
"Eppns Kai Gowodérn ’Amoddodapou ji} 
e€éoro Sé erepdv re Ocivar pndeva, ef py 
“Eppnv maray kal Govddrn Kal “Epyny rd 
dvopa Td"Eppndos Operrdvairav; ei dé ris 
emxerpnoer Oevar Twa, pndée yn kaprodop- 
nooro a’t@, wnde Oddacoa TA@TN, pnde 
Téxvov avnois, unde Brod Kparnors, dd- 
Aa GAN Tavern’ cites dé emiyerpnoe AiBov 
dpa if kdoa aito[v] fro émxardparos 
Tais mpoyeypappevas apais, ovde éfeord 
ekxopnoar Tie TO pynLoy emyseAnoov. 
tra O€ of dvaxaréxovres Td olxidioy rd 
e&€vavtt Tov pynpiov. 
I remain, Mr. Urban, 
Yours, &c. 
Fitzroy Terrace. Samuet Bircu, 





Mr. Ursan, 

HUMPHREY WANLEY, in his 
“Catalogus Librorum Manuscripto- 
rum Angliz, 1697,” gives an account 
of seventeen MSS. in the Free School 
Library, Coventry. 

The 12th MS. he states to be well 
written, painted, and gilded. It con- 
tains as follows, by Occteve, (with 
his whole-length portrait at the com- 
mencement) : De Regimine Principum 

Gent. Maa. Vor, XVI. 


—De Incendio Amoris, sive Planctus 
Thome Occleve—Dialogus inter eun- 
dem Thomam et quendam Amicum 
suum—Fabula quedam de quadam 
bona et nobili Imperatrice Romana 
(all in English)—The moralizing of 
the foreseid Tale (partly prose)—A 
Process to learn to dye—Tie Prologue 
of the 9th Lesson on Allhallowen-day 
(part in prose)—Prologue to the Tale 
of Jonathos, andthe —_ of it— 
3 
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The Dance of Machabre—A Preiour 
to our Ladye, made by Geffrie Chau- 
cer, after the order of a b c—Three 
Ballads or Songs—Sir John Mande- 
vile’s Travels (much different from 
the printed books.) And by Lyneare, 
the Siege of Jerusalem by Vespasian 
—and the Siege of Thebes. 

The above MS. I believe has sur- 
vived the wreck of nearly the greatest 
part of the seventeen. In your July 
Number, pp. 43, 58, you mention 
Lydgate and Occleve, which is the rea- 
son I have sent you the above.* 

I have frequently thought, that the 
books and songs said to have belonged 
to the Coventry Captain Cox, as de- 
scribed by Laneham, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Progresses, tdeservesome biblio- 
graphical notice. If yourcorrespond- 
ents conversant with the subject, 
would enter into the details, it might 
afford some amusing articles for your 
publication. A slight account of those 
which have been published and are 
well known, would be sufficient ; but 
there are others which I am inclined 
to think are extremely scarce, if re- 
coverable at all. At any rate, if they 
are in existence, it might be the means 
of bringing them to light. 

You have alluded lately to Royal 
Arms in Churches. The arms of Eliza- 
beth, about four or five feet in length, 
and proportionably broad, still remain, 
painted in fresco, on one of the towers, 
which formerly ascended to the rood- 
loft in St. Michael’s Church, Coven- 
try. 





* Our correspondent refers to a re- 
mark made in our review of Eller’s Bel- 
voir Castle, respecting an assumed oil- 
painting of Chaucer by Occleve. It was 
from an illumination made by Occleve, 
contained in a MS. in the Harleian Li- 
brary, No. 4866, that all the numberless 
engraved prints of Chaucer have been de- 
rived. (See Granger’s Biogr. Dictionary 
of England.) It has thrice, at least, we 
suppose, been taken from the original, 
first by Vertue, in his set of Twelve Poets, 
** ad exemplar Thome Occleve in libro suo 
de Regimine Principis;” 2. by J. Strutt 
1775, in his Regal and Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities, pl. xxxvii.; and 3. by W. Fin- 
den, ‘ from a limning in Occleve’s ‘ De 
Regimine Principis,’ preserved in the Har- 
leian Library.”? But Mr. Shaw may still 
supply us with a more accurate fac-simile. 

t Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of Queen 
Elizabeth, edit. 1823, vol. i. p. 454. 


Occleve'’s Portrait of Chaucer, &c. 


[ Oct. 


In Trinity Church, Coventry, there 
was discovered a few years ago, under 
the whitewash, at a considerable ele- 
vation on the tower, a very large 
painting in fresco of the ‘‘ Mouth of 
Hell ”—very likely similar to the one 
formerly existing in the Lady’s Cha- 
pel at Warwick, and quite equal to 
any of those at Stratford-on-Avon, 
published by Fisher some years ago. 
I believe it has not yet been drawn by 
any person. 

Yours, &c. W. Reaper. 
Mr. Ursan, 

THERE are some books which afford 
so rich and so varied a treat, that the 
reader not unfrequently feels some 
little uneasiness lest the absorbing and 
ever-changing interest of their contents 
should hurry him on too quickly. He 
experiences the utmost difficulty in 
checking his desire still to press for- 
ward, though he is aware that to benefit 
as he ought by the necessarily succinct 
detail of the subjects treated of in their 
pages, he must at intervals desist from 
their perusal, and turn over in his mind 
with due leisure and composure the 
eventful matters there recorded. And 
though, notwithstanding the utmost 
care, he may not even thus be able to 
retain in his memory every par- 
ticular, yet he has the satisfaction ot 
knowing that he has aclear perception 
of the general outline of the work 
which is riveting his attention, and 
that he is ever adding somewhat of 
real worth to his store of knowledge. 

Such were some of the reflections 
which occurred to my mind while I 
was reading during the past winter 
the two first volumes of Mr. Hallam’s 
Literary History of the 15th, &c. Cen- 
turies, a work which requires no en- 
comium from so humble a pen as mine, 
since it is certain of holding a distin- 
guished place in the annals of literature 
as long as letters shall endure. 

In vol. i. pp. 471, 2, Mr. Hallam 
has this note: ‘‘In very recent pub- 
lications I observe that attempts have 
been made to set up again the lugubres 
sonos et illud flebile iota of the modern 
Greeks. To adopt their pronunciation, 
even if right, would be buying truth 
very dear.” 

It is not my intention to attempt to 
decide the ‘‘ vexata questio” as to 
what was the pronunciation of the 
Greek during the time of Homer, 
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Aristophanes, Thucydides, or any of 
the later classical writers in this rich 
and copious and flexible language. 
Nor do I feel myself competent to say, 
that our having followed Erasmus in 
adopting the pronunciation according 
to quantity may not in some respects 
be better than if we had adopted the 
accentual pronunciation of Reuchlin, 
Melancthon, &c. At all events, it 
would be labour in vain to endeavour 
to alter the pronunciation which has 

been so long established among us: 
‘ frustra vitium vitaveris illud, 

Si te alid pravum detorseris.”’ 

Yet we may be allowed to entertain 
some doubt whether it at all closely 
resembles the pronunciation of the 
ancients; though Smith, Cheke, and 
other writers, may have seemed to 
prove, by testimonies of antiquity, that 
the school of Erasmus had the stronger 
arguments in favour of its hypothesis. 
But the part of the note already 
quoted which most forcibly attracted 
my attention, were the words “ lugu- 
bres sonos et illud flebile iota of the 
modern Greeks,” words which, I con- 


ceive, repeated by so high an authority 
as that of Mr. H., must tend to impress 
one with a very unfavourable idea of 


the present Romaic language. It has, 
it is true, lost much of the “ plentiful- 
ness of its parent language, its variety 
of vowels, its grandeur of diphthongs ;”” 
for ‘‘letters are like soldiers, apt to 
drop off in a long march,’”’—and since 


‘* mortalia facta peribunt, 
Nedum sermonum stet honos, et gratia 
vivax.” 


Yet, in point of flexibility, in power of 
coining at the moment words suitable 
to every new discovery, either in art 
or in science, without the necessity of 
having recourse to any foreign tongue 
for aid, it may fairly be said to rival its 
progenitor. For, though the Romaic has 
dismissed some of the moods, tenses, 
and cases of the ancient Greek, and re- 
jected its dual number, yet the original 
words themselves still remain, though 
shorn of these their buds and branches, 
and, according to the genius of the 
living tongue, are as easily made to 
run into each other and unite as feli- 
citously as they ever did. As an apt 
illustration of this remark, the modern 
term for ‘‘freedom of the press” is 
éAevOeporumia, which would have been 
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the precise word employed by the most 
fastidious ancient author, had circum- 
stances ever occurred to render it ne- 
cessary for him to express such an 
idea. 

With respect to the ‘“ lugubres 
sonos”’ of the modern Greeks, if the 
epithet “‘lugubres ” is to be taken in 
a bad sense, or rather by way of sar- 
casm, as it evidently is intended to be 
from the context, ‘‘ lugubrious, doleful 
sounds,”’ it assuredly is an incorrect 
one. The tone ofthe Romaic language 
may indeed be said to be plaintive, but 
it is a sweet plaintiveness, a touching 
softness, which, so far from offending 
the ear, falls upon it with a mellow 
pleasing sound. Of the numerous 
Italian dialects there is none, with 
the exception of the lingua Romana, 
which is not more harsh than the 
Romaic. Of course, | am not now 
speaking of the pronunciation of the 
common people, for in most countries 
this is anything but agreeable, but of 
the pronunciation of the educated 
classes, or of those persons who move 
in good society. Those who were 
fortunate enough to be acquainted with 
the family of the ‘‘ Maid of Athens ” 
—the lady who has the honour of 
being the subject of the well-known 
verses by Lord Byron—during their 
residence in the island of Corfu, can- 
not fail to remember the unexpectedly 
favourable impression which the lan- 
guage made on them, not only in the 
conversation of the Athenian maid and 
her two fair sisters, but in that also of 
the sterner sex, who frequented these 
light and agreeable réunions. And it 
has often been remarked to the writer 
of these lines by Englishmen whom he 
met there, gentlemen by no means 
prejudiced in favour of the modern 
Greek, that the language possessed a 
softness, a copiousness, a winning 
grace, and a resemblance to its parent 
tongue, beyond anything they had 
previously been led to imagine. 

I am at a loss also to conceive how 
the terms “‘illud flebile iota,” ‘‘ the 
doleful iota,” can by any ——s 
have reference to the modern Gree 
language. We indeed give the sound 
of our letter i to the ancient Greek 
iota ; but in modern Greek, though the 
form of the letter itself is preserved, 
it is invariably pronounced like our e 
in the personal pronoun me, And not 
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only so, but even the diphthongs of 
which it forms a part are always 
sounded like our long e. However 
doleful a ditty, then, the modern Greek 
language may be supposed by some to 
chant, the lugubrious sound of our i at 
least must be excepted from the burden 
of its song. 

What induced me to apply myself 
to the study of the modern Greek was 
the delight 1 have ever had in prose- 
cuting that of the ancient, since the 
time when I quitted the banks of the 
Isis. And during a protracted sojourn 
in Greece, interrupted at intervals, I 
made myself familiar with its present 
language—at least, I have vanity 
enough to suppose so. During my 
intercourse with the natives, it struck 
me very forcibly that the feelings of 
the modern Greek with respect to his 
parent tongue are much such as ours 
are with respect to the language of our 
Saxon forefathers. Notwithstanding 


the changes and vicissitudes his country 
has undergone, the conquest by the 
Romans, the sway of the now-fallen 
Venice, and its till recently utter sub- 
jection to the Ottoman rule, there are 


numberless remains of its once bril- 
liant language. These tones seem to 
come more home to his heart than 
those derived from a foreign source, 
just as with us the words of Saxon 
origin appeal with much greater force 
to the feelings than those which are 
exotic. He knows it not, perhaps, but 
the short conventional forms of address 
are almost all from the pure stock. The 
words themselves, though colloquially 
abbreviated,or, from the similar sounds 
of several vowels and diphthongs, al- 
tered slightly in their orthography, are 
nevertheless the same words which 
were in use when Greece existed in all 
her pride, and they are the same words, 
marked with the same accent, and that, 
too, over the same syllable, which we 
still find in all our editions of her 
classics. 

In a small volume of the most po- 
pular songs, the name of whose author, 
to my regret, has escaped my memory, 
though | was at the pains to make a 
manuscript copy of his production, with 
the exception of the introduction of the 
few strangelittle words which now serve 
tomark thedistinction inthe moods, and 
the liberty taken with prepositions, (a 
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liberty which would wofully offend the 
ears of all sticklers for the grammatical 
rules of Porson, and other such emi- 
nent scholars,) the rest so nearly re- 
sembles the ancient Greek, that, ex- 
ceptis excipiendis, one might at times 
fancy that he was perusing an ode of 
Anacreon, so few are the words which 
are not pure ancient Greek. 

To any one who is a tolerable Greek 
scholar, when he has once mastered 
the distinctive little words I have just 
noticed, and accustomed himself to the 
prepositional solecisms, the learning 
the Romaic is an easy matter; indeed 
the whole affair requires but little time 
in comparison with that which is ne- 
cessary for the acquirement of most 
other foreign languages. 

The leading articles in the public 
journals printed at Missolonghi during 
the period of the Greek revolution were 
models of the language, and, as far as 
the subjects would admit of it, they 
might be said to be almost pure ancient 
Greek. M. Tricoupi, the late ambas- 
sador from King Otho to the court of 
St. James’s, and Prince Mavrocordato, 
who at present holds that exalted post, 
were, I believe, the principal contribu- 
tors to them. 

The first time that my ingenuity was 
put to the test, as to whether an ac- 
quaintance with the ancient would 
give me any clue to the comprehension 
of the modern Greek, was by the ac- 
cident of a dentist’s card being put 
into my hand at Corfu, and 1 was very 
agreeably surprised to find, that though 
I had not as yet even commenced the 
study of the latter language, I perfectly 
caught the general meaning of the 
notice, though I was utterly at a loss 
to define the construction of its sen- 
tences. 

In another note, vol. i. p. 120, Mr. 
Hallam has mentioned a MS. in the 
British Museum (Cott. Galba, I.xvitt.) 
of some importance in relation to the 
present subject, if it be truly referred 
to the 8th century. ‘“‘ It contains the 
Lord’s Prayer in Greek, written in 
Anglo-Saxon characters, and appears 
to have belonged to King Athelstan. 
The manner in which the words are 
divided shews a perfect ignorance of 
Greek in the writer: but the Saxon is 
curious in another respect, as it proves 
the pronunciation of Greek, in the 
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eighth century, to have been the mo- 
dern or Romaic, and not what we hold 
to be ancient.” 

In my present retirement I have no 
means of applying to books for infor- 
mation on the much debated subject 
of accentual pronunciation, but 1 am 
strongly inclined to think that its an- 
tiquity might be satisfactorily traced 
so far back as the sixth century. And 
I ground this opinion on the authority 
of a gentleman who has been long re- 
sident in Greece, and has made the 
Romaic language the object of his 
profound study. His opinion may be 
considered of no little weight, since, 
though a native of Scotland, he is so 
perfectly master of the Romaic, that 
he has long been one of the most elo- 
quent pleaders at the Greek bar, and 
it is owing solely to his high, perhaps 
too high sense of independence, that 
he has not retained one of the highest 
legal appointments which King Otho 
has in his gift. In an interesting con- 
versation we once held on this subject 
during a walk over the plains of Argos, 
the scene of the fabled Leman hydra, 
he assured me he had the most positive 
evidence that the accentual pronunci- 
ation might be clearly proved to have 
been the common usage in the sixth 
century. 

I confess, though I might not be 
willing to go the whole length in 
favour of the accent, yet it would cer- 
tainly appear that it must have had 
greater weight in the pronunciation 
of the ancients than we are inclined to 
allow. Otherwise, how happens it that 
the Greeks of the present day, in what- 
ever quarter they are found, speak 
according to accent? The same rule 
in this respect governs the native of 
Constantinople and Alexandria, the 
Greek of the coast of Syria, and him 
of Athens or the Ionian islands. There 
is no more difference in the pronun- 
ciation cf the inhabitants of these se- 
veral distant parts than there is in that 
of the uneducatedclassesin the different 
counties of England—no more diffe- 
rence than between the Portuguese 
spoken at Lisbon and that spoken at 
Madeira. Surely then, if the accent 
were a matter of such slight import in 
pronunciation as we make it, it could 
not have gained so universal a sway 
as it now has—some fraction of the 
modern Greeks would have retained 
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the same, or nearly the same pronun- 
ciation as their forefathers used, or at 
least, there would not be that great 
uniformity of speech which now pre- 
vails among tribes descended from a 
common stock, though living so re- 
mote from each other. 

Even if it be not advisable to alter 
our present pronunciation, more at- 
tention to accent would be of infinite 
service, since the Romaic is guided in 
it by precisely the same rules as those 
laid down in our grammars. But how 
few are there on quitting Oxford or 
Cambridge who know even the mere 
rudiments of these rules! Their uti- 
lity is obvious in many points of view ; 
and more particularly in this—that an 
occasional exercise in the pronunciation 
according to accent would make the 
Romaic grate far less harshly on the 
ear of the stranger on his first arrival 
in Greece than it now does—the know- 
ledge of the dead language would in 
fact go more than half way towards 
understanding the conversation in a 
living one—especially as the fashion 
in Greece is now to employ as many 
pure Greek words as possible, reject- 
ing, as far as may be, the Italian and 
Turkish barbarisms which had in- 
truded themselves into its vocabulary. 
Certainly the new-comer would in- 
stantly comprehend very many of 
the short phrases which are conti- 
nually in the mouths of the na- 
tives, and which now, when explain- 
ed, he discovers to his great surprise 
to be pure Greek, pronounced ac- 
cording to accent, and not according 
to quantity. 

Allow me, Mr. Urban, to mention 
one other point of resemblance be- 
tween the modern Greeks and their 
forefathers—they still possess the same 
natural quickness, of talent which so 
greatly distinguished the latter; and 
an American episcopalian clergyman, 
who some five or six years since was 
at the head of the national normal 
schools at Athens, found no other 
difficulty in teaching the youths who 
frequented them than that of fixing 
their attention sufficiently on those 
elementary principles which form the 
groundwork of a solid and useful edu- 
cation. Their fault, like that of the 
Athenians in St. Paul’s time, was the 
excessive desire for novelty. ‘T. Q. 
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Mr. Ursan, Ballitore, co. Kildare. 

NEAR the opening of the Mneid is 
a passage which appears to have 
baffled the most acute commentators, 
and of which I propose the following 
exposition ; which also having found 
favour with some literary friends, I 
am encouraged to solicit for it, through 
your Magazine, a more general patron- 
age from the learned community ; any 
of whose strictures, finding a place in 
your pages, will be duly appreciated by 
Yours, &c. RicHArD SHACKLETON. 


SORTES VIRGILIANZ. 


“ Scindit se nubes, et in wthera purgat 
apertum.”’ Lib. I. 591. 


I am tempted, in the face of so 
much learned and laborious research, 
but which has proved fruitless, to ap- 
proach a passage in the Aineid, with 
a view to expound it: an undertaking, 
under the circumstances, not only 
pardonable, as I opine, but laudable. 

Quasi in limine, at least not far from 
the exordium, we read, 

‘¢ Progeniem, sed enim, Trojano a san- 
guine duci 
Audierat, Tyrias olim que verteret arces : 
Hine populum laté regem, belloque super- 
um, 
Venturum excidio Libye: sic volvere 
Parcas.”’ 


Servius thinks that duci is put for 
ductum iri, the present for the future : 
one commentator is ready to accuse 
the poet of tautology ; while another 
is at infinite pains to save him from the 
imputation. But the great error into 
which I am compelled to say they 
have universally fallen, is their induc- 
“ing a supposition that the oracular 

voice is to be understood ad literam. 
Thus they go coldly to history for a 
solution of what is purely poetical. 

But, if Ido not much deceive my- 
self, this passage is susceptible of an 
interpretation far worthier of the 
poet; the communication of which may, 
1 would presume, induce a closer in- 
spection of it, and cause it to be set in 
its proper light. 

The subject of an oracle that so 
engrossed the attention of the Queen 
of Heaven, should be one on whom 
the poet wishes to confer the highest 
honour. Nor should it be, as indeed 
it was not, in the present instance, 
less than Aeneas himself, to whose 
sword the Fates had decreed the in- 
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flicting the first calamity on Carthage ; 
the very citadel of which he, with the 
aid of his half-brother, consumed with 
fire, in the heart of its queen ; causing 
no less dismay than if, the enemy hav- 
ing made good his footing, all Car- 
thage, or even old Tyre, tottered to her 
foundations, and fell a prey to the 
flames. 

We are not then to resort to history 
alone for an interpretation of this ora- 
cle : the former part of it is certainly 
to be understood as satisfied in the 
ejaculation of Anna: 


Extinxti me teque, soror, populumque, 
patresque 
Sidonios urbemque tuam. Lib. iv. v. 682. 


Besides, did not neas virtually 
overthrow Carthage in its queen, as 
much as the Roman people cut off 
Libya in its capital, one event involv- 
ing the other? 

No: history alone could never have 
saved the credit of the oracle. Besides, 
art called for some such fulfilment of 
the presage to appear in the poem: 
and so, to accomplish this, the poet 
causes extreme grief to extort the fatal 
confession from the sister of the dying 
queen : for, surely, we are not to sup- 
pose that those portentous words, put 
into the mouth of the second person in 
the realm, by so grave a poet, are for 
nought, or to be ascribed to mere lo- 
quaciousness, and to be accounted of 
no more than as forming a part of the 
general lament. 

Thus are we furnished by the poet 
himself, with a key, which easily un- 
locks the meaning of a passage, long 
buried in obscurity, at least for the 
generality of readers, and the beauty 
of which could, of course, never be- 
fore, without such aid, have been fully 
appreciated. 

I would fain hope that Donatus took 
the same view of this subject; as it is 
certain, by plain inference from his 
words, that he understood Progeniem 
to signify Auneas himself. 

And yet Ascensius, after quoting 
Donatus,—‘‘ Hec Donatus,” says he, 
*‘quibus nihil disertius,” plainly 
shews, in his own subjoined familiar 
exposition, that he did not profit by 
what he so commended; but, on the 
contrary, suffered himself to be be- 
trayed into the vulgar error, 
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PAINTED SCREENS IN CHURCHES. 
Mr. Ursan, wee . os 

I HAVE lately had the satisfaction 
of inspecting a beautiful volume of 
antiquarian drawings, the property of 
a well-known Norfolk collector; and 
have been thereby led to so interesting 
atrain of thought on the subject of 
pictorial art as it existed in England 
four or five centuries ago, that I am 
particularly anxious to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to this neglected 
branch of antiquarian inquiry. 

You will anticipate, from the head- 
ing of this short communication, that 
the drawings alluded to are drawings 
of painted screens; but 1 beg to say 
that the volume in question, albeit a 
very thick one, perpetuated the me- 
mory of one single screen—the screen 
of a church in Norfolk but little 
known, and consequently but rarely 
visited. The screen therein depicted 
in such minute detail, is by no 
means the only object of interest 
in Ranworth Church; but I shall at 
present confine myself to this singular 
monument. I must be content to 
state concerning it, that it is divided 
into a multitude of compartments, 
each of which contains the represen- 
tation, in fresco, of some saint, angel, 
or legendary personage ; and that these 
paintings have a distinct character of 
their own, and altogether aspire to the 
rank of works of art. The other parts 
of the screen exhibit, in fresco, Gothic 
ornaments and details of great in- 
terest (not to say beauty) ; and the 
whole, notwithstanding the ravages of 
time, and of a far more destructive 
agent which shall be nameless, retain 
enough of the brilliancy and force of 
the original colouring to be distinctly 
appealed to as a monument of early 
English pictorial art. 

Now, though this particular screen 
has been singled out for remark, I 
happen to know, on the best of all 
evidence, that Ranworth is by no 
means the only church in Norfolk 
where such curiosities are to be met 
with. Onthe contrary, painted screens 
are common in Norfolk. I leave to 
antiquaries better skilled in the history 
of the arts to decide whether this 
county be indebted to its geographical 
position for its pre-eminence in this 
particular. It does, indeed, seem quite 
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natural that the artists of the Low 
Countries should have brought over to 
a county where they are known to 
have settled in such large numbers, 
those arts for which they were so 
famous ; and for the exercise of which 
the churches afforded such ample 
scope: but before such an opinion, 
however plausible, be adopted, great 
caution must be employed. Permit 
me to explain ; and, in explaining, to 
state what is the object of this letter. 

I gather from Lysons’s History 
of Devonshire, that in that county 
painted screens are not uncommon: 
and my own casual observation has 
convinced me, that in other counties, 
equally remote, such relics exist, or 
have existed. Now is it not high time 
that something should be done, on 
rather a grand scale, towards res- 
cuing from oblivion these perishable 
and perishing monuments? You, Mr. 
Urban, will not require to be reminded 
what is the usual march of events in 
remote country churches where mould- 
ering relics exist. When they grow 
discoloured by damp, the paint-pot is 
put in requisition; and when they 
grow crazy through age and want of 
care, the village carpenter (who is 
generally in want of a job) is called in 
to take them away. Meanwhile, 
Messrs. Marall and Burnem, the 
churchwardens, enjoy the immortality 
of an inscription—to the effect that 
during their dynasty, the church was 
‘‘repaired, the Reverend Mister Such- 
an-one being Rector.” How rapidly 
the work of devastation is going for- 
ward, few persons would believe. The 
Norfolk screens are fast disappearing. 
Within the memory of man, half of 
Ranworth screen has been removed ; 
besides a multitude of other antiqui- 
ties in the same church. St. Christo- 
pher was to be seen on its walls three 
years ago—but his effigy likewise is 
now obliterated. Scarcely less painful 
is the process in parishes where men 
of taste (?) reside. A youthful corre- 
spondent writes me from Bedford- 
shire as follows: ‘1 went to see 
church, which had been 
beautified, or, as I should say, beasti- 
fied, for the screen had been removed 
and stuck over the altar, and painted 
to imitate marble.” 

It strikes me, as an extraordinary 
circumstance, that Horace Walpole, 
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himself a Norfolk man, a professed 
admirer of art, and engaged on a work 
which was intended to relate immedi- 
ately to the state of painting at an 
early period in England, should, in 
his Anecdotes, have made no mention 
of these Norfolk screens. It argued 
extraordinary ignorance, or extraordi- 
nary apathy, and certainly shews how 
incompetent he was for his task. 
Allow me finally, Mr. Urban, to ask 
whether you are aware of any exten- 
sive collections calculated to iilustrate 
this interesting class of monuments? 
What would be the best means of 
making them generally known? Can 
any of your correspondents furnish us 
with documentary evidence concerning 
their antiquity and their authors? 
Could it not be contrived by some 
means to call national attention to so 
large, so perishable, so beautiful, so 
important, but apparently so ill-appre- 
ciated a branch of the antiquities of 
land? 
_— Yours, &c. J. W. B. 
Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, Sept. 2. 
DURING the last month two severe 
blows have been inflicted on the anti- 
quaries of Cambridge by the complete 
demolition of one, and the partial ruin 
of another, of the most interesting 
specimens of architecture which our 
University had to boast. I allude to 
the destruction of the Castle, which 
has fallen a prey to the modern spirit 
of innovation and improvement,* and 
to the fall of part of the exceedingly 
interesting Church of St. Sepulchre’s 
(or, as it is commonly called, the 
Round Church), which has filled all 
true lovers of antiquity with alarm 
lest one of the few examples of this 
style of ecclesiastical architecture 
should be allowed to perish unheeded. 
This, I am happy to say, cannot now 
be the case: there is a better spirit 





* County Courts are to be erected on 
the site of the interesting gateway tower, 
for so long time the only relic of Cam- 
bridge castle. Its loss is greatly to be 
regretted ; it was a fine specimen of early 
‘English castellated architecture, and in- 
teresting from the remembrances con- 
nected with it. Its appearance is per- 
petuated in Grose, and also in Le Keux’s 
Memorials. 
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abroad in the land, though still there 
is too much to lament; there are far 
too many who, though prone enough 
to declaim against the apathy and want 
of liberality of the members of our 
Church, and dealing in professions of 
the utmost generosity generally, yet 
when any particular case is brought 
immediately under their notice, we 
hear that they “are very sorry; but 
really there are so many similar claims 
— if they gave toone, they must to all,” 
—and such excuses. 

But I am wandering away from the 
immediate object of this letter, which 
is to draw the attention of your readers 
to a printed appeal issued in behalf of . 
the above-mentioned sacred edifice, 
as by so doing you will ensure forit a 
far wider circulation among the lovers 
of antiquity than as individuals we 
could expect to effect. 

The circumstances are briefly these. 
It appears that some time back, owing 
to the still far too common practice of 
burying in churches, a vault was dug 
very incautiously in such a direction 
as materially to weaken the foundations 
of the southern part of the circular 
aisle, which seems originally to have 
been very slight, relying rather on its 
thickness, and massy structure, than its 
depth : this rash proceeding was soon 
followed, as might be expected, by 
symptoms of approaching ruin, and 
about three weeks back the vaulting of 
this portion of the building fell in, 
leaving the adjoining walls in avery 
crazy, unstable state. It was now 
evident that something must be done, 
and the parish immediately set about 
investigating the extent of the damage, 
preparatory to its repair; when, the 
state of the case being made known to 
some members of the Camden Society, 
and other spirited individuals con- 
nected with the University, it struck 
them that now a favourable opportu 
nity was offered for rescuing the 
Church, not only from its then state 
of ruin, but also from the barbarisms 
and abominations which years of the 
grossest neglect had heaped upon it. 
Nothing indeed can be possibly more 
shabby and wretched than the appear- 
ance the exterior of St. Sepulchre’s has 
presented for some years past,—the 
Norman parapet pulled down, and one 
of red brick substituted—with which 
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material, by way of an elegant variety, 
any defect in the walls has been re. 
paired—all the original Norman win. 
dows replaced by very ugly and de- 
based insertions of a later age—the 
true mouldings of the fine doorway 
hidden with cement and begrimed with 
soot and dirt—the north wall of the 
chancel rebuilt ina most mean manner 
with plain square casement windows, 
likewise in red brick—in short, all that 
time and neglect could do to injure 
this interesting Church had been done, 
and it cried shame upon the lovers of 
ancient art for not endeavouring, in 
some measure at least, to restore it to 
its pristine beauty. This, it is now to 
be hoped, will be effected, and effected 
thoroughly; for I cannot but expect 
that many, very many, will yet come 
forward in aid of this interesting object 
in addition to those who have already 
testified their regard to our time-hal- 
lowed Church, by contributing to the 
re-edification of this sacred edifice, 
where, for so many hundred years, 
prayer and praise have been offered up 
to the Most High.* 

Perhaps it may be interesting to 
some of your readers if I subjoin a few 
particulars with regard to the struc- 
ture, as possibly all may not be aware 
that St. Sepulchre’s is one of the only 
four round churches now remaining in 
England, viz. the Temple Church, 
which is now appearing in its pristine 
beauty, thanks to the noble society 
who worship within its walls, and the 
masterly designs of Mr. Willement— 
St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton—Little 
Maplestead, Essex, and that now under 
consideration. Of these, St. Sepul- 
chre’s, Cambridge, is the most ancient, 
being the only one decidedly inthe Nor- 
man style; as by their pointed arches, 
the Temple Church andSt. Sepulchre’s, 
Northampton, evidently show the 
Transition period, and Little Maple- 
stead is of Early Decorated character. 
The Church consists of a circular 
aisle, groined in the Norman style, 
divided from the central space by a 
peristyle of eight very short and mas- 





* Among these I cannot but mention 
the Bp. of Durham, who unasked sent us 
a donation of £10. Itis to be hoped his 
example may be followed by others on the 
bench. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. XVI. 
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sive Norman columns, whose bases 
are probably concealed beneath the 
present black marble pavement; the 
ornaments of the capitals are such as 
are usually found in Norman build- 
ings, and vary in the different columns ; 
these support semicircular arches, 
above which rises a triforium, origi- 
nally open to the roof of the aisle, but 
now walled up, and almost entirely 
concealed by a gallery, just one seat 
deep, which accommodates the Sunday 
school children, and a miserable little 
organ. This sadly spoils the propor- 
tions of the Church, and gives the in- 
terior a very crowded and confined 
appearance: indeed, as a whole, no 
Church can be well conceived more 
thoroughly inconvenient, and worse 
adapted for congregational purposes, 
than this. The intention is, at present, 
if a sufficient sum be raised, to build 
an additional aisle to the chancel, thus 
increasing its dimensions so much as to 
enable it to contain the whole congre- 
gation, leaving the circular part as a 
vestibule, as in the Temple Church, 
which will render the edifice a fay 
more convenient and effective struc. 
ture. But to return,—above the tri- 
forium are similar debased windows to 
those mentioned above, save in one 
instance, in which the original Nor- 
man light is preserved, but repaired 
with compo ; the original groining was 
probably destroyed when the addi- 
tional story was added to the build- 
ing to serve as a belfry, which was 
probably in the 14th century. The 
chancel, we learn from a deed, was 
erected in 1313; but I can hardly con- 
ceive that any part now remaining is 
of that date, as it would appear rather 
to be of the latest Perpendicular style. 
On each side of the chancel arch is an 
hagioscope, i. e. one of those arched 
openings so frequently found in such 
situations, by means of which a view 
was given to the congregation of the 
ministering priest at the altar. 

Such is the edifice which we are at 
present hoping to restore, for which 
object we now make this appeal, con- 
fident that it will be readily responded 
to by many who are desirous of repay- 
ing, in some small measure, the debt of 
gratitude which they owe to our re- 
vered Church: trusting that, however 
small the service be, yet if it flow from 

3C 
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a pure, holy principle within, of a de- 
sire tocommunicate to others the bless- 
ings we ourselves enjoy, it will not be 
wholly unacceptable to the Most High. 
Yours, &c. V.M.C.S. 
Mr. Urban, Sept. 16. 

YOUR learned Correspondent from 
the College of Arms has directed the 
attention of your readers to the history 
of Wycliffe, the celebrated Reformer, 
by his communication in your number 
for August, p. 146. He is of opinion 
that Wycliffe, the vicar of Mayfield, 
and not Wycliffe the Reformer, was the 
ejected Warden of Canterbury Hall in 
1367. Allow me to state the result 
of my researches on this interesting 
question. 

On the 14th of May, 1361, Master 
John Wycliffe, priest, was admitted to 
the living of Fillingham, in the diocese 
of Lincoln, on the presentation of the 
Master and Fellows of Baliol Hall,* 
and on the 21st of July of the same 
year, John Wycliffe, priest, was col- 
lated to the vicarage of Mayfield in 
Sussex by Archbishop Islip. The first 
of these John Wycliffes kept posses- 
sion of Fillingham till 1368, when he 
exchanged it for Lutgersal in the same 
diocese; the other kept possession of 
Mayfield till 1380, when he exchanged 
it for the rectory of Horsted Kaynes, 
in the same county.t Hence it is plain 
that they were different persons. 

In 1364 Archbishop Islip appointed 
to one of the eight secular scholarships 
which he had founded in Canterbury 
Hall, a John Wycliffe, clerk, of the 
diocese of York. Wodehall, a monk 
of Christ Church, was at the same 
time Warden. On Dec. 9, 1365, the 
Archbishop signed an instrument, ap- 
pointing the same John Wycliffe 
Warden of the Hall, without any 
mention of Wodehall. On the 23rd 
of the April following Islip died: 
Wodehall appealed to his successor 
Langham, and that prelate, on the 
22d of April, 1367, sent an order to 
Wycliffe to surrender the wardenship 
to Wodehall. Wycliffe appealed to 
the Pope, and on the 11th of May, 





* Vaughan, i. 258, note 9. The same 
person was also at some time Master of 
Baliol, but the date is not mentioned. Ibid. 

+ Gent. Mag. for August, p. 147. 
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after a protracted litigation, judgment 
was pronounced against him in the 
papal court at Viterbo. This was 
carried into effect during the same 
year by the Archdeacon of Oxford, 
who ousted Wycliffe, and put Wode- 
hall in possession.{ 

The first question now is, was this 
John Wycliffe the same person with 
either of the two John Wycliffes al- 
ready mentioned? To me it is plain that 
he was not. They were both in priest’s 
orders: he was simply a clerk of the 
diocese of York. ‘They had both of 
them livings with cure of souls: he 
was nothing more than “‘a certain 
scholar in the said Hall,”—quidam 
scholaris dicte aule.§ We have a 
number of instruments in which he 
is mentioned—instruments connected 
with his appointment, removal, appeal 
and ejection; and in none of them is 
he described in any other manner than 
as a clerk of the diocese of York, and 
scholar of Canterbury Hall.|| Now it 
must be evident to every one acquaint- 
ed with the forms of similar instru- 
ments in that age, that, had he been 
either Rector of Fillingham or Vicar 
of Mayfield, he would have been de- 
scribed accordingly, as being in pos- 
session of such living. 

Two years after the ejection of Wy- 
cliffe from Canterbury Hall, we meet 
with a John Wycliffe, professor of 
divinity in Oxford, who in 1375 was 
made Prebendary of Aust in the col- 
legiate Church of Westbury and dio- 
cese of Worcester, and soon afterwards 
Rector of Lutterworth, in the county 
of Leicester, where he died on the 
last day of December, 1384. This 
John Wycliffe was the Reformer, and 
by all his biographers hitherto has 
been identified with the John Wy- 
cliffe the ejected Warden. What rea- 
son is there now to believe that they 
are in error? 

Ist. It is said that no man, who, 
like Wycliffe the Reformer, was in 
the habit of disseminating doctrines 
considered heretical in the papal court, 
would have had the folly to appeal to 





t Lewis, 8—16; Vaughan, i. 260, 301. 

§ Lewis, 247, 8. 

| Lewis, 240, 241, 242-9251. The 
same documents have been reprinted in 
Vaughan, i. 406, 7—16. 
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_ that court from the decree of the Arch- 
bishop. The answer is obvious. There 
is no proof that he began to dissemi- 
nate such doctrines before he became 
professor of theology, which was two 
years after judgment had been pro- 
nounced against him. 

2nd. Itis moreover said that neither 
Knyghton nor Walsingham, nearly 
contemporaries with Wycliffe the Re- 
former, make any mention of his hav- 
ing been engaged in the contest for the 
wardenship of Canterbury Hall. But 
such negative testimony is of little 
value, especially as they do not men- 
tion him till long after that contest 
was finished; nor can it be put in 
competition with the positive asser- 
tion of a contemporary, who tells us 
of his irritation and resentment “ for 
that he was justly deprived by the 
archbishop of Canterburie of a certayne 
benefice.” * 

Should it appear to any of your 
readers extraordinary that there were 
at the same time three clergymen of 
the name of John Wycliffe, let him re- 
collect that Wycliffe points out, not 
the family to which they belonged, but 
the place from which they came. 

Yours, &c. L. 

Mr. Ursan, Brighton, July 16. 

I SHOULD feel obliged to any of 
your Correspondents who can give me 
answers to the following queries re- 
garding the family of Yallop, formerly 
seated at Bowthorpe Hall in Norfolk. 
According to Blomefield, Sir Robert 

Yallop, who was knighted about 1660, 

married Dorothy, daughter of Clement 

Spelman, of Giay’s Inn (2d son of 

the great Sir Henry Spelman). Whe- 

ther a marriage was or was not solem- 
nized between these parties J should 
like to know ; for, when their only sur- 
viving son Charles died intestate at 

Rotterdam about 1736, and Letters of 

Administration were granted by the 

Prerogative Court of Canterbury to his 

only son Edward, both father and son 

are styled ‘Spelman, alias Yallop.” 

There is certainly a monumental in- 

scription to Sir Robert Yallop’s widow 

in Bowthorpe Church. However, I 

shall feel very much obliged to any 

one who can inform me whether the 


* Archeol. xxii. 253. 
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aforesaid Charles Spelman, alias Yal- 
lop, was legitimate or illegitimate. 
Again:—Mr. Hadley D’Oyly, of 
Castleyard, Holborn, (whose 3rd son, 
the Rev. Hadley D’Oyly, became the 
Baronet and representative of D’Oyly 
of Shottisham, in 1763,) married one 
Elizabeth Yallop, stated in the Baro- 
netages to have been a granddaughter 
of Sir Robert Yallop, and by her hus- 
band’s will, proved at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, 1725, 1 find she was sister of 
one Mr. Gyles Yallop. Who was her 
father? The aforesaid Charles Spel- 
man, alias Yallop? I should also feel 
obliged by being informed with what 
family the representation of the Yal- 
lops of Bowthorpe rests? Elizabeth, 
the wife of Hadley D’Oyly, is the 
latest female Yallop of this branch of 
the family (which is certainly extinct 
in the male line) I can find to have 
married and left issue. Hoping, Mr. 
Urban, you will pardon the trouble I 
am giving you, I am, 
Yours, &c. B.D. W. 





Mr. Ursan, outy ae 

READING in your July number 
an article by a correspondent about 
the proposed removal of the Broad- 
way Chapel at Westminster, I found 
the following observation: ‘It is 
probable that the Chapel was conse- 
crated at this period, as there are 
numerous flat stones on the floor in- 
scribed with the names of persons who 
have been buried beneath—a suffi- 
cient evidence, I should consider, of 
the fact of the consecration.” Now I 
cannot say how far burials may be a 
test of consecration in buildings of a 
century or two gone by, but certainly 
they are no proof if we include our 
more modern churches. I will just 
adduce three examples for disproof in 
the parish of Manchester. 

The first is a dependant Chapel at 
Chorlton-on-the-Medlock, called St. 
Luke’s. On the south side of this 
chapel there is a pretty large burial 
ground, which has been in use since 
the year 1804 (the date of the church), 
although both church and yard are 
without the rite of consecration. 

A second instance is the Chapelry 
of Cheetham Hill; there is a very ex- 
tensive cemetery, and which has always 
been a favourite place of sepulture, 
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though, like the preceding, both 
church and churchyard still want the 
Episcopal blessing. 

A third instance is a church in the 
town of Manchester called St. George’s, 
which was not consecrated until forty 
years after its erection. Long before 
that period the dead were deposited 
there both externally and internally. 

In all the above places clergy as 
well as laity lie buried; in the two 
first, the founders and patrons of the 
churches. 

Perhaps some of your numerous 
correspondents can say whether ex- 
amples of burial in and around un- 
consecrated churches are to be found 
elsewhere than in the extensive parish 
of which I am a native. 

Yours, &c. A New SusscriBer. 


Mr. Ursan, Ripon, June 7. 


THE following particulars of Wens- 
ley church, in the Wapentake of 
Hang- West, in Yorkshire, are omitted 
in Dr. Whitaker’s History of Rich- 
mondshire. 

The Doctor’s description of the 
architecture of the church, is quite 


correct; but he says nothing about 
the tower, which appears from a date 
over the west window of the bottom 
story, to have been erected in 1719. 
The windows are plain copies of those 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In it are 
three very fine-toned bells, which are 
severally inscribed. Ist. + bon're 
Z’ci petri, 2nd. VI TVBA SIC 
SONITV DOMINI CONDVCO CO- 
HORTES 1725. 3rd. SVRSVM COR- 
DIA I. CLAYTON RECTOR 1725. 
The two last are also ornamented with 
fillets of scroll-work, small figures of 
bells, and roundels, with the initials 
of the founder.—S.S. Ebor. 

Near the splendid chantry-screen 
of the Scropes, which was brought 
from Easby Abbey, is the basin of the 
old font. It is octangular, and ap- 
pears to have had nearly all the older 
ornaments chiseled off, to make room 
for initials, shields, and this rude 
sentence, cut on two of the sides : 


CHVRC | TERS: L°*:kE 
H MVS To YoVR*C 
HARGEIS 
which may be read, ‘‘ Church-mas- 
ters looke to your chargeis.”” Next 
to this is a plain shield, with the 


Notices of Wensley Church, Yorkshire. 
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letters G.S.—probably the initials of 
the Rev. George Scott, A.M. Rector 
of Wensley from 1643 to 1673. On 
another face is the date 1662, with 
I.P. C:L above it. The remaining 
sides have beautifully carved roses on 
them, which warrant the conjecture, 
that this font was made when the 
nave underwent a complete renovation 
about the time of Henry the Seventh. 

The curious head of the cross, with 
the word Domirid inscribed on it, in 
Saxon characters, (engraved in Whi- 
taker’s Richmondshire, vol. i. p. 
371, and in a recent vol. of your 
Magazine), has been removed from 
the vestry to the rectory, by the 
present incumbent. 

The beautiful brass of one of the 
Rectors of Wensley, fixed on a large 
blue marble flag, has been placed 
without the altar rails. There has been 
a broad inscription round it, which is 
unfortunately gone. Whitaker’s work 
contains a very fine engraving of this 
splendid relic. Near it is another 
large stone of the same material, the 
brass plate of which has also been 
torn off. 

In the church-yard are two ancient 
coffin-shaped gravestones. The top 
part of each is formed like a plain 
shield, the remaining portion being 
rounded off on both sides, leaving a 
slight ridge in the centre, which gives 
it the appearance of a large shovel. 
The shape of these humble memorials 
of the dead has been copied in later 
days, for on one of exactly the same 
form, is the following inscription : 

‘“¢Mr. William Parkam Gardiner to the 
Duke of Bolton left to the poor of Wens- 
ley the use of a 100 Pounds for ever 

arch 20th 1670. Repair’d in the Year 
1731, James Scott Church Warden. Re- 
pair’d in the Year 1790, Francis Pearson 
Church Warden. Repair’d in the year 
1821, Christopher Scott Church Warden.” 

Near the south wall of the nave is 
this : 

“Here lieinterred the Remains of George 
Boustead, who died at Leyburn, Jan. 6th, 
1798, Aged 73. A good and pious Chris- 
tian. This stone was erected by the 
family in which he lived 46 years, as a 
token of their respect and affection, and 
as a Tribute of Gratitude Due to his 
memory, for his long attachment and 
faithful services.’ 


Yours, &. W. Harrison. 
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Mr. UrsBan, Cork, Aug. 25. 

RUDING, in his great work on the 
English Coinage, speaking of the coins 
of our Saxon Eadred, says, “‘ the only 
Mint yet discovered, was situated at 
Norwich, unless ax, on the reverse of 
one penny, should be supposed to 
mean Exeter.” 

Mr. Hawkins, in his recent ex- 
cellent work on theEnglish Coinage, 
copies Ruding’s statement, which, as a 
Devonian, I contend, is erroneous. 
At the sale of the coins of the late 
Robert Surtees, esq. in London, July 
17, 1837, Lot 89, was ‘‘ Eadred with 
Head. Clac Moneta On Exone, fine 
and very rare.”” Ths coin was bought 
by Mr. Young for £1 15s. 1 had 
written to Mr. Young, (who most 
probably drew up the catalogue,) to 
buy the coin for me, but he replied, 
that he had been previously com- 


Pennies of Eadred coined at Exeter. 
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missioned. I myself have a penny of 
Eadmund (the successor of Eadred). 
It bears his bust, inscribed ‘‘ Ead- 
mund Reptx: ” Reverse, ‘‘ Clacmone 
Moneiit X,”’ clearly the same moneyer 
and mint (Exeter). 

As Mr. Hawkins refuses to admit 
the evidence of the catalogue of Mr. 
Surtees’ sale, as any proof that Exeter 
was a mint of Eadred’s, and I am 
unable to make out who had the coin 
from Mr. Young, I trespass on you 
with this statement, in the hope 
that it may meet the eye of the gentle- 
man in whose cabinet the coin now 
is; and if it does, 1 have to request 
that he will oblige me with an im- 
pression in sealing-wax of the coin, 
and a list of any other Saxon and 
English coins that he may possess, 
struck at Exeter. Yours, &c. 

RicHarpD SAINTHILL. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
EARLY ENGLISH MYSTERIES. 


Ludus Coventria. 
on the Feast of Corpus Christi. 
F.R.S. §c. 8vo. 


A Collection of Mysteries, formerly represented at Coventry 
Edited by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. 
London: printed for the Shakespeare Society, 1841. 


The Harrowing of Hell, a Miracle-Play written in the reign of Edward 
the Second, Edited by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S., &c. 8vo. 


London, 1840. 


MR. HALLIWELL has presented 
us with avery valuable contribution 
to the history of the stage during the 
Middle Ages, in the volume published 
by the Shakespeare Society. With 
the Chester Mysteries, which we be- 
lieve are also preparing for publica- 
tion, we shall now have all the works 
of this kind in the English language, 
which are known to exist, laid before 
us in a tangible form. 

The early history of the stage in 
modern Europe, is an_ interesting 
subject; and it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that a profession, which in 
after ages was frequently the object of 
hostility and persecution from the 
more religious part of mankind, seems 
to have originated with the church. 
In the earlier ages of Christianity, 
among the nations of the great Teu- 
tonic race, a large portion of the 
people was too little instructed to be 
able to profit by the written lore. At 
first the scripture history and doc- 


trine was represented to their eyes by 
pictorial delineations: but after atime, 
the Ecclesiastics, who were not un- 
acquainted with the dramatic writings 
of ancient Rome, found a still more 
vivid mode of conveying scriptural 
information to the minds of the mul- 
titude by means of animated represen- 
tations. On certain festal occasions, 
the clergy and monks “acted” pa - 
ticular scenes out of the Old and New 
Testaments. At first the subjects 
were generally taken from the latter 
source, or they were furnished from 
the martyrology of the saints. The 
first of these classes of productions 
were called mysteries, because their 
object was to make ignorant people 
acquainted with the mysteries of holy 
writ. The others, from their subjects, 
were termed miracle plays, because 
the plot was always some remarkable 
miracle of a popular saint. In the 
earlier times the dialogue was carried 
on in Latin, which was not under- 
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stood by the people; but it was very 
brief and concise, and the principal 
effect of the representation consisted 
probably in decoration and dumb 
show. 

The texts of several of these curious 
Latin dramas are preserved in old 
manuscripts. Among the poems of Hi- 
larius, a monkish writer of the first half 
of the twelfth century, which were 
first published at Paris in 1838 by M. 
Champollion-Figeac,* we have three. 
Two of them are taken from the Old 
and New Testament, the story of 
Daniel, and the raising of Lazarus; 
the other is a miracle in the strictest 
sense of the word, and is taken from 
the history of St. Nicholas. Ten other 
pieces of this kind, composed in the 
twelfth century, were published about 
the same time in a collection of 
“‘Early Mysteries and other Latin 
Poems,’’t consisting of four miracles, 
taken like that of Hilarius from the 
life of St. Nicholas, and six plays on 
subjects taken from the New Testament. 
The latter are curious, as forming a 
regular series, and containing the em- 
bryo of the larger series of later times, 


such as the Townley, Coventry, and 
Chester Mysteries: they are, Herod, or 
the Adoration of the Magi; the Slaughter 
of the Innocents; the Resurrection of 
our Saviour; his appearance to the 
two disciples at Emmaus; the Con- 
version of St. Paul; and the Resur- 


rection of Lazarus. It appears from 
the stage directions of these pieces, 
that they were performed in the 
churches, and that the actors were 
very splendidly attired in robes which 
belonged to the church. 

In the thirteenth century, these 
plays began to be written in the 
language of the people. There are 
preserved several sets in Old French. 
The first traces of them which we find 
in English only goes back as far as the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and occurs in the play of the Harrow- 
ing of Hell, published from a MS. in 
the British Museum by Mr. Halli- 





* Hilarii Versus et Ludi. 8vo. Lut. 
Paris. 1838. 

+ Early Mysteries, and other Latin 
Poems, of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries ; edited. . . by Thomas Wright, 
Esq. &c. 8vo. London, Nichols and Son, 
1838. 
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well, and of which more than one old 
copy exists. This appears to be more 
of a dialogue than a play, yet we can 
hardly doubt that it was intended to 
be acted. The earliest and most valu- 
able collection of English Mysteries now 
preserved is the Townley Mysteries, 
printed recently by the Surtees Society, 
and dating probably from near the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Next to this come the Coventry Mys- 
teries, so carefully and well edited by 
Mr. Halliwell, who has discovered 
that the MS. was written in the year 
1468; and lastly come the Chester 
Mysteries, of which there are several 
manuscripts, but all written so late 
as the end of the sixteenth century. 

It is avery remarkable circumstance 
that, although we find so many 
English Mysteries, we find scarcely 
any English Miracle Plays, particu- 
larly as it would appear from the al- 
lusions in old writers, that the per- 
formance of Miracle Plays was very 
common in this country, particularly 
towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, and at the beginning of the 
fifteenth. Chaucer speaks of the 
** plays of Miracles,” and the Friar 
in Piers Ploughman’s Crede, says, 

‘“‘ We haunten no tavernes, 
Ne hobelen abouten; 
Att markets and miracles 
We medeleth nevere.’’ 

It is probable, however, that at that 
time the name of Miracles had begun 
to be given rather indiscriminately to 
both classes of plays; in fact, many 
of the subjects taken from the New 
Testament, were miracles in every 
sense of the word. The Wiclyffites 
condemned these performances with 
great bitterness, as being profanations 
of the sacred word of God, and there 
is preserved a very singular sermon 
on the subject by one of these early 
reformers, which is a curious illustra- 
tion of our subject.* From this tract 
we are led to conclude that it had 
become the practice to give the name 
of Miracle Plays to the Mysteries. 

The composition of these Mysteries 
frequently exhibits great skill in their 
author. They were now no longer 
acted by the clergy in their churches, 





* It is published in the Reliquie 
Antique, vol. ii. pp. 42—57. #vo. Pick- 
ering, 1241. 
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but were, like the effusions of Thespis, 
performed on carts, which were 
dressed up as stages, and moved along 
in procession, during the representa- 
tion by laymen. The writer fre- 
quently indulges his audience with a 
sally of wit; and in some of them 
droll scenes are introduced for the 
amusement of the audience. One of 
the plays of the Shepherds in the 
Townley Collection, is a remarkable 
piece of comic humour. Among the 
persons who acted droll parts in these 
primitive dramas, one of the most sin- 
gular is Noah’s wife. Her part is 
very slight in the Coventry Myste- 
ties; in the Townley Mysteries it is 
much more extended and very amu- 
sing, as well as in the Chester Mys. 
teries. We are tempted to give the 
passage from the latter collection (MS- 
Harl. 2013). It is rather a curious 
coincidence, that the play of Noah’s 
Flood was performed at Chester ‘‘ by 
the water leaders and the drawers of 
Dee.” Noah’s wife being rather di- 
latory in coming to the Ark, her hus- 
band becomes vexed, and calls after 
her :— 


“‘ Noe. Wife, come in! why standes 
thou there ? 
Thou arte ever frowarde, I dare well 
sweare : 
Come in, one Godes name! halfe tyme it 


were, 
For feare least that thou drowne. 


“‘ Noes wiffe. Yea,Sir, set up your sayle, 

And row fourth with evill haile ! 

For with-outen faile I will not out 
Out of this towne. 

But I have my gossippes every eichone, 

One foote further I will not gone ; 

The shall not drowne, by saint John ! 
And I maye save there life. 

The loved me full well, by Christ ! 

But thou wyll let them into that cheist, 

Cese, nowe: forth, Noe, where thou list, 
And get thee a new wife. 


‘* Noe. Sem, sonne, lo! thy mother is ny, 
By God! such an other I doe not see. 


** Sem. Father, I will fetch her in, I 
trow, 
With-outen any fayle.— 
Mother, my father after thee sende, 
And prayes thee into yonder shipp wende ; 
Loke up, and see the wynde, 
For we bene ready to sayle. 


‘* Noes Wiffe. Sem, goe againe to him: I 


saye 
I will not come therein to day. 


The Coventry Mysteries. 
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“ Noe. Come in, wife, in twenty devills 


way ; 
Or else stande there all day. 
** Cam. Shall we all fetche her in? 


‘* Noe. Yea, sonnes, in Christes blessing 
and myne ! 
I woulde ye hied you betyme ; 
For of this floude I ame in doubte. 


** The good Gossippes. The floude comes 
flettinge in full fast, 
One every syde that spreadeth full farr ; 
For feare of drowninge I ame agaste ; 
Good gossippes, let us drawe neere. 
And let us drinke er we departe ; 
For ofte tymes we have done soe; 
For at a draught thou drinkes a quarte, 
And soe will I doe er I goe. 
Here is a pottell full of malmesey gode 
and stronge ; 
Yt will rejoyce bouth harte and tonge ; 
Though Noe thinke us never so longe, 
Yet we will drinke alike. 
‘“* Japphatt. Mother, we praye you all 
to-gether, ‘ 
For we are here your owne children, 
Come into the shipp for feare of the 
weather, 
For his love that you bought. 
‘* Noes Wiffe. That will I not for all 
your call, 
But I have my gossippes all. 


‘¢ Sem. In fayth, mother, yet thou shall 
Whether thou wylt or not. 


** Noe. Welcome, wife, into this boate ! 


‘* Noes Wiffe. Have thou that for thy 
note ! [she strikes him.]} 


“ Noe. Ha! ha! Marye, this is hott! 
It is good for to be still.”’ 


In the Towneley Mysteries there is 
much drollery in the play of Cain and 
Abel. But the regular buffoons of the 
Mysteries were the devils, who were 
made an object of ridicule, rather than 
fear, to the audience. There are 
many remarkable examples of this in 
the Coventry Mysteries. When the 
evil one has been discomfited in his 
project, or disappointed in his expect- 
ations, he makes his exit with an 
action which, to say the least, is far 
from being decorous, although it no 
doubt excited the risibility of those 
who witnessed it. Thus in the play 
of “The Fall of Man,” when the 
Creator condemns the tempter to be a 
crawling reptile, and tells him that his 
head shall be bruised by the offspring 
of Eve, he answers, 
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** Diabolus. At thi byddyng ffowle I falle, 
I krepe hom to my stynkyng stalle, 
Helle pyt and hevyn halle, 
xul do thi byddyng bone. 
I ffalle downe here a ffowle freke, 
ffor this ffalle I gynne to qweke, 
With a ffart my breche I breke, 
My sorwe comyth ful sone.” 


And in a similar manner, in the play 
of ‘The Temptation,” when the 
tempter, having totally failed in his 
purpose, is driven away by the Saviour, 
he is made to exclaim as he departs, 


** Sathan. Out, out, harrow! alas! alas! 
I woundyr sore what is he this ? 
I cannot brynge hym to no trespas, 
Nere be no synne to don amys, 
He byddyth me gon abakke ! 
What that he is I kannot se, 
Whethyr God or man, what that he be 
I kannot telle in no degré : 
ffor sorwe I lete a crakke.’’ 


There were certain of the subjects 
of these plays which were particularly 
chosen for the introduction of scenes 
which were no doubt intended to 
excite mirth. We have just said that 
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in the Old Testament the story of 
Cain, and the entrance of Noah’s wife 
into the Ark, were selected for this 
purpose. Among the pieces taken 
from the New Testament, the most 
ludicrous scenes are, besides the play 
of the Shepherds, the lamentations of 
the women in the play of the Slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents, the trial of Mary 
in the Coventry Mysteries, the scene 
of the Woman taken in Adultery in 
the same collection, and generally the 
exultations of the devils at the Day of 
Judgment. The latter piece generally 
contains remarkable satirical allusions 
to the fashions and vices of the time: 
in the Coventry Mysteries it is imper- 
fect, but in the piece entitled the 
Council of the Jews (in that collec- 
tion) the fiend is introduced giving a 
very singular and detailed descrip- 
tion of the extravagant fashions in 
dress prevalent at the time of its com- 
position. The following lines may 
serve as a specimen; they relate to 
the head-dress of the time, and par- 
ticularly to the long hair then in use. 


‘‘Withe syde lokkys I schrewe thin here to thi colere hangyng downe, 
To herborwe qweke bestys that tekele men o nyth ; 
An hey smal bonet for curyng (covering) of the crowne, 
And alle beggeres and pore pepyll have hem in dyspyte. 
Onto the grete othys and lycherye gyf thi delyte ; 
To maynteyn thin astate lete brybory be present ; 
And yf the lawe repreve the, say thou wylt ffyth, 
And gadere the a felachep after thin entent.’’ 


Among the most singular and inge- 
nious contrivances to raise the interest 
of these rude pieces, and to give them 
some dramatic effect, is the introduc- 
tion of the parts of the two detractors 
in the play of the Trial of Joseph and 
Mary, in the Coventry Mysteries. 
Another very remarkable passage is 
that in the Slaughter of the Innocents, 
where the personage of Death is intro- 
duced, who puts an end to the mirth 
and vain-glory of King Herod and his 
courtiers. This passage must, without 
doubt, have been entirely spoilt in the 
acting; but in the text of the play it 
is distinguished by avery considerable 
share of true sublimity. It may be 
observed, that in the old French 
Mysteries and Miracle Plays, an ale- 
house scene is frequently introduced 
to enliven the subject: in the Miracle 
Plays the buffoons were the gaolers 
and “ tormentors.” 


Before we quit the subject, we must 
give our mede of praise to the editor 
of this valuable volume (the Coventry 
Mysteries). Mr. Halliwell has already 
conferred great benefits on history, 
both political and literary, by his pub- 
lications, and we trust he will not 
slacken in his exertions in this fair 
road. He has published the text with 
great fidelity from the manuscript; he 
has prefixed to it an interesting pre- 
face, and in a few brief notes he has 
illustrated several curious allusions, 
and, which is more important, pointed 
out and corrected some of the errors 
of the manuscript which he considered 
it his duty to reproduce in the text; 
and finally, which is by no means the 
least useful part of the book, he has 
completed it by adding a copious 
glossary of the difficult and uncommon 
words, and such as are rendered ob- 
scure by their orthography. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Nestorians; or, the Lost Tribes, 
&c. By J. Ashael Grant. 


THE object of this work is to show 
that the Nestorian Christians inha- 
biting the country between Mesopo- 
tamia and Media, called Ovrooniah, 
are the descendants of the Ten lost 
Tribes of Israel. This province is se- 
parated by a lofty chain of snowy 
mountains from West Assyria, or 
central Koordistan, on the west, while 
on the east the lake extends for a length 
of 80 miles. The city of Ovrooniah 
contains a population of about 20,000 
souls, most Mahommedan. The main 
body of Nestorian Christians have their 
abode in the most difficult fastnesses 
of the Koordish mountains, in the 
centre of West Assyria. The account 
of the author’s journey through Madin 
and Mosul, and the country of the Ye- 
zidees, is highly interesting. The Nes- 
torians have preserved the Scriptures 
in MS., but only one of the patriarchs 
possessed an entire Bible—the whole 
account of the intercourse with whom 
will be read with curiosity and plea- 
sure. The tradition that exists among 
these Nestorian Christians that they 
are descendants of Israel, and came 
from Palestine, is supported by the 
testimony of Jews and Mahommedans. 
The historians say to their alienated 
brethren, the Jews, ‘‘ We are children 
of the same father—will you own us 
as brethren?” ‘‘Yes,”’ they answer : 
“you are brethren of the stock of 
Israel ; we area part of the Ten Tribes, 
and you are no less really so.”” The 
antipathy existing between the Jews 
and Nestorians is mutual and strong, 
so that there can be no motive on the 
part of either to wish to be regarded 
as of the same origin. The state of 
feeling they cherish towards each 
other is much like that which existed 
between the Samaritans and Jews, and 
thus on both sides the motive to dis- 
claim the other is strong. The places, 
too, to which the Ten Tribes were ex- 
iled, as Halah, Habor, and Gozan, 
&c. are now inhabited by the Nestorian 
Christians, and in the most central 
parts, to the exclusion of every other 
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class of people. The next step in the 
author’s argument is, that there is no 
proof from history that the Ten Tribes 
have been removed from Assyria. They 
have been lost sight of as a distinct 
people, indeed, but no one pretends to 
have heard of their removal ; further, 
the author proves they were in the 
land of their captivity in the first and 
fifth centuries. They were carried into 
Assyria: their return from Assyria is 
still future: they are therefore in 
Assyria at the present time, and the 
Nestorians are the only people in 
Assyria who can be identified with 
the Ten Tribes; consequently, they 
must be their descendants. The au- 
thor then proceeds to prove that they 
are descendants of Israel, and not of 
Judah. Further proofs are brought 
from the names applied to them—from 
their religious observances, and their 
ceremonial customs—from their phy- 
siognomy and appearance—from their 
government—their names—the divi- 
sion of tribes—their abhorrence of 
idolatry—their marriages, occupations 
—all resembling those of the ancient 
Israelites, and forming a bond of 
union between them. The author 
lastly turns towards the subject of 
their conversion to Christianity in the 
Apostolic age—tke scriptural proof of 
it, and the prophecies relating to it. We 
have been obliged to go in a most 
cursory manner over the heads of the 
different branches of the author’s ar- 
guments; but in detail, the work will 
repay a diligent and attentive perusal. 
The evidence is fairly and acutely 
stated; the subject itself is most im- 
portant, and forms one of the most 
curious problems of history, and we 
think the balance of the argument is 
strongly in favour of the author’s 
views. We do not know a subject of 
more dignity, or a people of more in- 
terest. 





The Remnant found ; or, the Place of 
Israel’s Hiding discovered, &c. By 
Rev. Jacob Samuel. 

THE result of the author’s mis- 
sionary tour of eight months in 
3D 
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Georgia has been, he informs us, the 
discovery that the Jews of Dayhisian 
on the Caspian sea are the remnant of 
the Ten Tribes. There were, our author 
observes, strictly speaking, three de- 
portations ofthe Ten Tribes. 1. Of the 
two and half tribes, on the other side of 
Jordan, by Pul, and Tilgath-pilneser ; 
2. Of the bulk of the seven and half 
tribes, by Shalmaneser; 3. Of the 
remains of the latter by Esarhaddon, 
who swept the land of even the poor 
lingerers on the mountains of Israel. 
(See Isaiah vii. 8, 1 Chron. v. 26.) 
To make the riddance complete, Esar- 
haddon ‘ brought men from Babylon, 
and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and 
from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, 
and placed them in the cities of Sa- 
maria, instead of thechildren of Israel.”” 
(Vide Ezra iv. 2, 10, 2 Kings xvii. 
24.) These tribes never returned, 
though indwiduals of the tribes did, 
when Judah and Benjamin were re- 
stored, as dnna, who was of the tribe 
of Asshur, and the Apostles were se- 
lected from four different tribes of 
Galilee. The authority of Josephus 
is to the same effect, (vide Antiq. pt. 
2,c. 5) andthe Talmud affirms that 
only the dregs of the people followed 
Ezra. Itis not, says the author, a 
matter of speculation to conclude that 
the great mass of the Persian Jews are 
of Ephraim, or the Ten Tribes. In fact, 
the traditions of the Jews of Salnas 
and the Koord countries affirm this 
fact. The Jews of Babylon to this day 
preserve a distance from their brethren 
in Persia and Georgia under this con- 
viction. The seven and half tribes 
scattered and sold in Mesopotamia, 
Media, &c. are never likely to return 
to the land of their forefathers, or to 
be incorporated in the true stock of 
Israel, as it is not clear from Scripture 
whether the return of the wiolz tribes 
is foretold. In the time of Jeroboam 
the two anda halftribes amounted to 
80,000 mighty men of valour. The 
seven and a half tribes must have 
increased to an immense mass of peo- 
ple. What has become of this multi- 
tude, none have yet been able satis- 
factorily to show. The Indians, the Scy- 
thians, the Tartars, have all in turn been 
put forward as the long-lost trites, 
because of some identity of physiog- 
nomy, customs, and character; but 
something else, cur author properly 
remarks, is required, besides isviated 
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traits. The Scriptures, the Hebrew 
letters, the sabbath, the new moons, 
clean and unclean animals, the ex- 
pectation of a Messiah, and circum- 
cision, are the distinguishing circum- 
stances which are required to identify 
the family of Abraham, in whose seed 
all the nations of the earth are to be 
blessed. 

The author also has an important 
observation, that there is a clear dis- 
tinction between Israel and Judah 
in the historical parts of Scripture, 
which were written subsequently to 
the revolt of the tribes. This obtains 
equally in the prophetical books. This 
confusion has been caused by indis- 
criminately using the names Jerusalem, 
Zion, Ephraim, Israel, Judah, &c. to 
signify the whole house of Israel. 
Isaiah (xi. 12) distinguishes Judah as 
dispersed, but Israel as outcast. This 
is an important distinction. Israel is 
not only scattered and sifted among 
the nations, but he is swallowed up 
amongst the Gentiles: he is as a people 
doomed from God ; he has lost the only 
signs of the covenant which distin- 
guish the seed of Abraham, and his 
name and memorial are perished. The 
descendants of Judah and Benjamin, on 
the contrary, are everywhere and by 
all nations acknowledged as the Israel 
of God, and will remain distinct till 
the day when the Deliverer shall ap- 
pear out of Zion, to turn away ungod- 
liness from Jacob. The majority of 
the Ten Tribes, therefore, according to 
prophecy, have been sown among the 
Gentiles, as an outcast of the Israel of 
God, and form a part of the population 
in nearly every country under heaven. If 
the Ten Tribes are to be found ina 
body, the Scriptures would be contra- 
dicted ; tor the sacred penman foretold 
that the Ten Tribes should cease to be 
a nation, and no longer be reckoned 
as a people, for a mere remnant is pro- 
mised, one of a city, and two of a 
family, to be brought to Zion, and this 
remnant is to be brought out of the 
land of the north. Dr. Giles Fletcher, 
Envoy from Queen Elizabeth to Muse 
cow, supposed the Tartars near the 
Caspian sea to belong to the ten tribes. 
Cities and places, he says, in that 
region, are called by the same names 
as those in Canaan.* He mentions 
that ‘fameriane boasts that he was de- 





* As Gerico and Thaber. 
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scended from the tribe of Dan, and 
the present deposed King of Georgia, 
who is a prisoner of Persia, told our 
author that he considered that he and 
his family were descended from the 
Danites. The best writers on Jewish 
antiquities allow that the distinction 
of tribes and families can no longer be 
made out incontrovertibly. Maimo- 
nides affirms that they no longer existed 
from the time of Sennacherib. The 
Talmudists of Babylon arrogate to 
themselves a peculiar nationality of de- 
scent, at a depreciation of the whole 
Jewish family elsewhere. ‘‘ Ezra car- 
ried with him, (say they,) the chaff 
of the nation, and kept the pure wheat 
in Babylon.” What is wanted, is a 
body, entitled, from incontrovertible 
internal proof, to be considered as the 
nucleus and representatives of these 
tribes. The author thinks that the 
Jews of Daghistan will fulfil the 
expectation in question—to be the es- 
caped of Israel. Some writers have 
pointed out the Afghans as the li- 
neal descendants of the Ten Tribes. 
Foster, in his journey from India, was 
struck with their Jewish physiognomy. 
Sir W. Jones suggested to the same 
purpose. ‘The Serampore missionaries 
declare, that in no Eastern language 
have they discovered so many Hebrew 
roots, as in the Pushtoo, or Afghan. 
Bruce thought that the black Jews of 
Abyssinia were the descendants of the 
Ten Tribes: Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
holds thesame opinion of the black Jews 
of Bombay and Cochin. William Penn 
was of opinion that the red Indians 
of North America were descendants of 
the Ten Tribes, and other writers agree 
in this. 

We cannot fullow our author in his 
personal narrative. He was at Tehran 
when our Anglo-Indian army was pre- 
paring to march into Cabul, and he 
had to overcome the repugnance of 
the Russian authorities at his presence. 
He, however, acted bravely, and says, 
“‘T read such a lesson to General 
Radifinicki, son of the celebrated di- 
plomatist, in the presence of the 
Russo-Georgian court, which he will 
not easily forget.’”” Daghistan, the 
land of the exiles, is on the west coast 
of the Caspian, lying between the 
rivers Koisin and ‘Rubas, about 134 
miles long, by 30 or 40 in width, very 
mountainous, and inhabited by a fierce 
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and warlike people, the Lesghies, who 
acknowledge the Jews to be the original 
inhabitants of the mountains. It is 
worthy of remark, that the Caucasian 
Jews are the only ones who observe 
the institution of the Paschal Lamb in 
its primitive requirements, in respect 
of actually and fully sacrificing the 
Paschal Lamb. Their manner of keep- 
ing the other fasts is mentioned by 
our author with accuracy and fulness, 
from p. 66 to p. 103. 

We add to this work 
The Restoration of the Jews to their 

own Land, in connexion with their 

future Conversion, §c. By the Rev. 

KE. Bickersteth, 

which is modelled in the form of 
Sermons, and which contemplates the 
subject in a devotional point of view, 
the preacher exhorting his brethren to 
assist in fulfilling the declarations of 
Scripture and the designs of God, by 
offering all human means for the de- 
liverance of the once chosen people of 
God, and for their restoration to their 
long-forfeited inheritance, now that in 
the fulness of approaching time the 
bow of merciful promise seems to shine 
with brighter colours, and the “still 
small voice”’ to be heard in more di. 
stinct and emphatic sounds. 





The Chinese as they are, §e. By G. 
Tradescant Lay, Esq. 

THIS is the work of a man of 
scientific acquirement, literary infor- 
mation, and much practical knowledge 
of society under different aspects, and 
modified by different institutions. Mr. 
Lay, it appears, was naturalist in 
Beechey’s expedition, and lately a re- 
sident at Canton. His book, though 
moderate in size, has given usa clearer 
knowledge of the singular people of 
whom it treats, than any we have before 
met with, and we must also add, that 
it has much elevated our previous es- 
timate of the Chinese character. Those 
who have written on the same subject 
before Mr. Lay, it is clear, possessed 
but very slender and superficial know- 
ledge from which they couid draw 
their observations, and thus they could 
only give us a vague, general descrip- 
“tion of what demanded an aecurate 
observation and a minute analysis of 
individual character, local customs and 
observances, as well as a broad and 
philosophical view of those circum- 
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stances, whether in the original race 
of the people, in climate, situation, 
the character of the country, or in civil 
institutions, in their social relations, 
which stamp their strongly marked 
features as a nation, and serve to se- 
parate it from all others. Mr. Lay 
has in some measure filled up this 
deficiency, and entered into the cha- 
racter of the people, and their history, 
more fully than any previous writer 
has done; he has given a new and 
ingenious analysis of the language, 
and a short view of their principal 
arts and sciences. We wish that he 
had added some account also of their 
botany and zoology, which are so little 
known. The work is divided into 
thirty-six chapters, each embracing a 
separate subject, and in conjunction 
conveying no inadequate representa- 
tion of the national features. Among 
others, we were much pleased to find 
the very favourable report which the 
author gives of the character of the 
Chinese females, which proves, that 
though they have little mouths, and 
little feet, their minds are of a larger 
expansion. A Chinese, who was a 
distributor of the translated Scriptures, 
said to the author,— 

‘«é The ladies within read these books : 
they say they are good books : they under- 
stand them’—“‘is not this good?’ added he, 
with an airof triumph. ‘ Yes,’ replied I, 
“ten times told ;’ for while I had heard 
some complain that they did not know 
what to make of the sense among 
the males, it was in the highest degree 
gratifying to hear that females in China 
were reading the Scriptures with the un- 
derstanding. It was a little fact, when 
taken by itself, but it gave me the most 
unfeigned pleasure, because it was un- 
sought for and unexpected, and seemed 
like a symptom of something that may in 
its development fill the Christian and the 
philanthropist with wonder and delight. 
The amount of successful labour that fe- 
males have contributed to, the advance. 
ment of the bible, missionary, and other 
causes in ¢his country is truly astonishing, 
and in face of all that has been said about 
the degraded state of females, I will take 
a hint from this very circumstance, and 
venture to predict, that they will be the 
first to weicome the Gospel, and to set it 
fairly agoing in China.”’ 

Of the Japanese, the author says, 
that meeting with one of that nation 
who acted. the part of teacher to him, 
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he learned many things about the 
domestic history of his countrymen. 


‘Tt appears that they have a large 
allowance of that bloodthirsty feeling 
which makes a man unwilling to receive 
any expiation for the most trifling insult 
short of the life of the delinquent. In 
other respects, they seem to adorn a love 
of freedom with much that is highly com- 
mendable, both in theory and practice. 
The independence of their spirit is kept 
down by a mighty incubus, not a little 
aided by the policy of the Dutch. Our 
doings in China may chance to make an 
explosion in the administrative system of 
Japan, and then we shall find a people 
most willing to avail themselves of our 
superiority in the arts and sciences, and 
to buy our manufactures. We found the 
language very melodious in its sounds, 
and from a peculiar happiness in the com- 
position of words, capable of expressing 
any thought with the utmost accuracy. 
As this language is very copious, and sin- 
gularly ductile, it affords admirable fa- 
cilities for an accurate transfusion of the 
thoughts and sentiments contained in the 
Holy Scriptures.”’ 


There is a very interesting chapter 
(xxxi.) in Mr. Lay’s book on the 
thrifty habits of the Chinese, as influ- 
ential on their situation and comfort, 
which may be expanded into an argu- 
ment of extended application. China 
is a most densely populated country, yet 
careworn and half-starved faces are 
rare things in China. The happiness 
and prosperity of the people are, in- 
deed, so conspicuous, that they merit 
a short analysis, and Mr. Lay gives 
what he considers the elements of 
which they are composed: —1. An 
habitual readiness to labour; 2. Fru- 
gality in the use of worldly goods; 
3. Skill competent to enable the peo- 
ple to turn all advantages to the best 
account; 4. An exact conception of 
money’s worth. Under this aspect, 
the author justly says,— 


‘*T look upon men as the great capital 
of a nation—a view which is based on 
what I see in China, where a swarm of 
people is encircled with a swarm of com- 
forts. Inno country do the inhabitants 
crowd every habitable spot as in China ; 
in no country do the poor people abound 
with so many of the elegances and lux- 
uries of life. A nation is stirred up to 
industrious habits, not by the iron hand 
of compulsion, but by the cheering hopes 
of enjoyment. The worth of his money 
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engenders frugality, and thus adds a sister 
grace to industry. Early marriage en- 
courages fertility and augments the po- 
pulation, already vast, and consequently 
the means of living, which bear a ratio to 
that population. Thus we are carried 
round in a circle, and brought back to 
man, with this benediction, ‘ Be fruitful 
and multiply,’ as the corner-stone of all 
the foison stores of plenty.’’ 


True! but under what circumstances 
is such a state practicable? and to what 
modifications, and how important, 
must this proposition, when applied 
to countries under different climates, 
and even forms of government, submit? 





Retrospection ; or, the Light of Days 
gone by, §c. By Rev. W. Liddiard. 


THIS volume has appeared under 
the high patronage of Mr. T. Camp- 
bell, to whom it is dedicated. The 
poems themselves are by no means 
finished productions, such as may look 
down with safety on all critical attacks, 
but they show a feeling and taste 
which require only to be worked out 
with that steady thought and labour 
that the successful cultivation of an 
art like poetry requires from its vo- 
taries. The ‘‘ Lord of the Valley” 
does not want much of being an ele- 
gant and pleasing little drama; and 
some of the poems descriptive of the 
mountain scenery of Switzerland are 
written with spirit, and a tone of 
moral feeling akin to the sublimity of 
nature by which they were called 
forth. We should advise the author, 
when he sits down to compose his 
poems, to imagine that they will be 
submitted to the refined and finished 
taste of his friend Mr. Campbell. This 
will stimulate him to put forth his 
strength, and will oblige him to correct 
his verses with an impartial and severe 
hand. We shall extract one poem as 
a specimen from p. 237. 


LINES WRITTEN AT RYDE, SEPT. 1840. 
A prisoner of pain, my doom, 
I would not covet ampler room— 
Would seek no better destiny [thee 
Than the small spot, from whence, on 
I now look down, sweet silent sea! 


To view the ever-changing sky, 

To see the skiff glide idly by, 

Filling the sails the gentle breeze, 

As wooing now the talking trees, 

Like love when seeking most to please. 
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Vecta! a Queen thou art most rare ! 
Set round by ocean, cloud and air, 
Which meet in harmony divine ; 

To make the charm complete, combine, 
As summer suns upon thee shine. 


Seen on thy mirror, still and deep, 
Green woods thy graceful margin sweep ; 
A smiling peace dwells on thy shore— 
A calm amid the ocean roar— 

Amid the fret of surges hoar. 


Sprung from thy waves, here sudden rise 
Steep pointed crags that seek the skies, 
To which the dark-wing’d sea-birds cling, 
As food to their unfledg’d they bring, 
Below their dirge while sea-maids sing. 
Thy rocks protect the fostering bed 
Where anchor’d navies lie—that head, 
Whence to and fro the Giants sweep, 
The mighty Titans of the deep, 
Or war to breathe, or peace to keep. 
With low-breath’d sigh, and tear-dimm’d 
sight, 
Aroused by memory’s chequer’d light, 
O’er ocean bound, whence, passing by, 
Thy woods oft catch the transient eye,— 
Thy cottages which nestling lie. 
Seen from the deck in some still nook, 
Fixing the last, the latest look, 
Till night's dark curtain, with its fall, 
Spreads o’er the land, the sea its pall— 
Above—below—then darkness all ! 


England’s Trust, and other Poems, By 
Lord John Manners. 

THERE is good sense, right feel- 
ing, and sound knowledge, in the 
leading poem of this volume, expressed 
in language which is generally elegant, 
and adorned with imagery pleasing 
and well selected. As a poet, there is no 
mannerism, imitation, or affectation of 
style about Lord J. Manners: his verses 
are harmonious and well constructed, 
neither reminding us of Wordsworth or 
Byron, or any other fashionable model, 
but formed by a good ear and a good 
taste. With his sentiments as a 
Churchman we entirely agree. We 
will give an extract as a pattern. 
Deign on rich Arno’s vale to turn thine eyes, 
And mark her sons, industrious, strong, and 

wise; 
Behold the vineyards telling of their toil— 
The luscious olive and the cultur’d soil. 
The lovely maiden shrinks not from her part, 
But helps her father with her ready art ; 
The jocund urchin adds his little aid, [spade : 
And breaks the clods, with huge paternal 
Plenty and peace their happy labours crown. 
(Ah! sight uncommon now in Christian town.) 
Yet as each high and holy day comes round 
The poorest peasant in the Church is found: 
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Nor deigns to reckon up devotion’s cost ; 
Nor deems the day unprofitably lost. 
But now the summer days long courses run, 
Fair Florence glitters in the setting sun; 
The vesper bells are hush’d—the mutter’d 
prayer 
Floats up to;Heaven on the evening air, 
Andnow the merry dance and gladsome lay 
Wind up with‘mirth their Christian holyday. 
Lo! on the land where Tuscan Virgil sung, 
O’er which old Fame her lightest glory flung, 
Land,rich in old traditionary lore— 
Still are her children what they were of yore ; 
Still does the moralist delight to trace 
Their gentle7sternness and their native grace. 
And by fair Arno’s bank does Virtue hold 
Her honour’d court, as in the days of old :— 
Albeit a gentler spirit hovers o’er {yore ; 
Their temple’s shrine“than, hover’d there of 
And a far holier faith now triumphs there, 
Seeking, the one true God with praise and 
prayer, &c. 


Among the smaller poems we select 
the following : 


EASTER. 


The tiny flowers that cower’d beneath 
The winter’s angry wind, 

Call’d by young Spring’s refreshing breath, 
To life their entrance find. 


The tender blades spring out again, 
To bless the hungry earth, 

While modest sun and genial rain 
Watch fondly o’er their birth. 


All gentle things that move above 
The freshly-budding ground, 
The pledges sure of Parent’s love, 

At Easter tide are found. 


As bursts the flower from wintry bands 
To sweetness and to bloom, 

So the Redeemer of all lands 
Bursts from His risen tomb. 


Thus does all Nature speak a voice, 
That all who run may hear ; 

And bids the Christian’s heart rejoice 
Beside his Saviour’s bier. 


And thus the Church doth raise each year 
Her high triumphant song, 

Whose notes her faithful sons may hear 
All the bright summer long. 


The trees that spread abroad their leaves 
Beneath the sun of June, 

The red ripe corn that stands in sheaves 
Beneath the harvest moon, 


The warblings of the feather’d race, 
The glowing garden’s pride, 

Are but fulfilments of the grace 
Shed fresh at Easter tide. 


So grant us, Lord, thy fresh’ning dew, 
Our drooping hearts to raise, 

And still their Easter grace renew 
Throughout our length of days. 
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So may our Spring’s fresh promise speak 
Our Summer’s brightening bloom, 
Until in Autumn’s fall we seek 
An Easter-conquer’d tomb. 


There are a few imperfect rhymes— 
quas incuria fudit—in the volume, 
which it would be right to correct. 
As p. 2, horde, laud, which might 
be rectified by a slight alteration— 
“‘through treason leagued with fraud ;” 
and in p. 8, hearth, path, which might 
be altered— 


*: Have seen the peasant’s hearth all desolate, 
Which mark’d too well the fierce Destroyer’s 
hate.” 


We moreover do not like the line, 
p. 29— 

* Dared to play some unhesitating part ;”” 
nor, p. 38— 


‘And Faith stands there in Education’s 
stead.”’ 





Sketches and Legends amid the Moun- 
tains of North Wales; in Verse. By 
Janet W. Wilkinson. 


THE dedication prefixed to this 
volume is as follows :—*‘ To the Critics 
of the British Press. 1 feel that a girl 
of fifteen cannot do better than dedi- 
cate her first literary effusions to you, 
in the hope, that, profiting by your 
judgment in kindly pointing out her 
faults, she may in riper years produce 
something more worthy of your no- 
tice,” &c. 

Now, if we augur rightly, the critics 
of the British press will have a very 
easy and pleasant task in answering 
this youthful muse, and informing her 
that they have met in grave and august 
consultation on her poems, and have 
arrived at the conclusion that she 
should persist strenuously in her ele- 
gant and noble pursuit; they have 
the pleasure of informing her that her 
present volume has received their de- 
cided approbation; that they pro- 
nounce ex cathedri (and from this 
decision there is no appeal) that she 
is possessed of a remarkable command 
of poetical language, at so early an 
age; that her versification is in ge- 
neral correct and harmonious—her 
imagery distinct, and her expression 
animated and appropriate ; and they 
cannot help saying, that they believe 
there are very few young ladies (in 
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or out of boarding schools) who could 
write so well. Her object, they also 
add, must now be, to make what is 
good still better, and must be done by 
study, care, and selection—by dis- 
missing what is common, pruning 
what is luxuriant, and patiently work- 
ing out her thoughts till all that is 
irrelevant or useless gradually falls 
away, or is rejected, and the residuum 
is of the purest and most refined cha- 
racter. With these impressions, if 
they are received by her, she would 
have altered the concluding lines of the 
following stanza : 


Long through the fresh sequester’d lanes we 
wend, {mirth ; 
Glowing with hope, wild fancy, and glad 
Where trailing buds have clustering circlets 
twin’d, earth. 
And biush along the dark, deep-furrow’d 
The tields are golden with the waving grain; 
The streamlets bubble gaily in the breeze ; 
Happiness seems to shine along the plain, 
And ripening fruits kang thickly on the trees. 


She would also have improved the 
concluding line of the following: 


A moment but for silent, pensive thought, 
Like those which oft across the fancy sweep, 
As if from other worlds the night had caught 
A hallow’d influence from the dawn of sleep. 
So consecrated for poetic joys unbroken, 
Save by the murmur of some antique song ; 
Or whispering words, like liquid musicspoken, 
Faint links of memory, sinking along. 
And she would have added another 
foot to the concluding line of the fol- 
lowing: 
Yet still the sunlight ventures here to dart 
Through the small chasm that is cleft above ; 
Liugers around, as doathful to depart, 
And draw aside the splendour of its love— 
Making ali beautiful on which it flings 
Its momentary radiance; horror fades 
From ghastly peak or crevice where it clings 
Gladly, and howling seeks the shades. 


Again: the penultimate line of the 
following stanza is a foot too long: 


Unbounded realms of beauty round her shed 
Their cloudless lustre ; yet she glides alone, 
Unrivall’d by the beaming train she led 
Of old to gem the night: bright then she 
shone, 

And silvers now the ripples of the Dee, [wide, 
Which joyous spreads its dimpled surface 
Over the verdant bank, kissing the flowery lea, 

Or pebbly shoal, in glad fantastic pride. 


These, however, are faults not inhe- 
reat in the composition; showing, nota 
defect of judgment, or of ear, but 
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arising from haste or carelessness. We 
now turn to a more pleasing depart- 
ment of our craft, and give as a spe- 
cimen cof style and manner a few lines 
on Wynstay. 


Now, Wynstay, comes thy wide, far-spreading 
park, 
With its green bosom, grateful to the eye— 
Stately, all lightly, to the valley dark, [{high. 
And shelter’d from the scorching beams on 
Still through the old rich-tinted trees we gaze 
Down the wild vistas of the encircling wood ; 
While startled deer and fawn, in sportive maze, 
Fly from the knolls where they have browsing 
stood. 


Through that enchanting and most fair domain 
In summer hours have I full often stray’d ; 
Yet to each spot whene’er I come again 
It ever seems with beauties fresh array’d ; 
Smiling unto my pleas’d and wondering view 
Some novel charm I heeded not before. 
The banks, the groves, still wear some softer 
hue; 
The very skies a brighter radiance pour. 


Though since my foot last trodits fertile bowers 
Dark shades have pass’d o’er all with weep- 
ing gloom— (towers, 
The wing of Death has brush’d the princely 
And Heaven sent forth irrevocable doom ; 
Along the stately path a train hath wound 
In funeral pomp, with noiseless steps and 
slow ; (around, 
Thousands have throng’d in long lament 
And mingled in one sob of heartfelt woe. 
There need no proud memorials here to tell 
The worth of him whose noble soul has fled. 
His deeds outlive him, and for ever dwell 
His loftiest monuments ; his virtues shed 
A veil of hallow’d radiance o’er his name; 
While still responsive from each mournful 
breast, 
And from a grateful country, swells his fame, 
Who was of Cambria’s sons the first and 
best, &c. 

Had we room we should quote from 
the Dreamer of Snowden, andsome other 
parts; but we have said enough, we 
trust, to satisfy our readers, and to 
animate Miss Wilkinson in her further 
pursuit of an art which she has so 
successfully commenced. 





Poems, Religious and Elegiac. 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
Pocahontas, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney. 

WE have on some previous occa- 
sions expressed our opinion that Mrs. 
Sigourney possessed true poetical feel- 
ing, with a power of expressing it in 
language generally elegant and correct, 
and with a versification harmonious, 
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and accordant to the subject. After 
the perusal of these volumes, we find, 
not only our former opinion confirmed, 
but are led to form a higher estimate 
of the powers of the author than we 
previously had made. Not that all the 
poems are equally good—nor that, if 
minutely and scrupulously criticised, 
many blemishes might not be pointed 
out; and like most of the poets of the 
age, Mrs. Sigourney trusts more to her 
strong feeling, andtheimpressions made 
on her poetic sensibilities, than to the 
artist-like care and sedulity with 
which to embody her conceptions in 
that adorned and select expression 
which the older poets used to culti- 
vate, sometimes to excess, but more 
often with a just feeling of its being 
the proper and appropriate language 
in which poetic thoughts should be 
enrobed. The subjects of these poems 
are very various, the style, of course, 
varying with them. But we prefer 
those in which tender and gentle feel- 
ing is expressed in simple versification, 
and plain though select language. Let 
us give a specimen or two—as 


A COTTAGE SCENE. 
I saw acradle at a cottage door, 
Where the fair mother with her cheerful wheel 
Caroll’d so sweet a song, that the young bird, 
Which timid near the threshold sought for 
seeds, 
Paus’d on its lifted foot, and raised its head, 
As if to listen; the rejoicing bees 
Nestled in throngs amid the woodbine cups 
That o’er the lattice cluster’d; a clear stream 
Came leaping from its sylvan height, and 
pour’d 
Music upon the pebbles, and the winds, 
Which gently ’mid the vernal branches play’d 
Their idle freaks, brought showery blossoms 
down, 
Surfeiting earth with sweetness. 
Sad I came, 
From weary commerce with the heartless 
world; 
But when I felt upon my wither’d cheek 
My mother Nature’s breath, and heard the 
trump 
Of those gay insects at their honied toil, 
Shining like winged jewelry, and drank 
The healthful odour of the flowery trees 
And bright-eyed violets; but most of all, 
When I beheld miid slumbering innocence, 
And on that young maternal brow the smile 
Of those affections which do purify 
And renovate the soul, I turn’d me back 
In gladness, and with added strength to run 
My morning race—lifting a thankful prayer 
To Him that show’d me some bright tints of 
heaven 
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Here on the earth, that I might safer walk, 
And firmer combat sin, and surer rise 
From earth to heaven. 


The following little poem is, we 
think, worthy of selection for the ease 
and gracefulness of the expression : 


CONTENTMENT. 
Think’st thou the steed that restless roves 
O’er rocks and mountains, fields and groves, 
With wild, unbridled bound, 
Finds fresher pasture than the bee 
On thymy bank or vernal tree, 
Intent to store her industry 
Within her waxen round? 


Think’st thou the fountain fore’d to turn 

Through marbled vase or sculptur’d urn 
Affords a sweeter draught 

Than that, which, in its native sphere, 

Perennial, undisturb’d, and clear, 

Flows the lone traveller’s thirst to cheer, 
And wake his grateful thought ? 


Think’st thou the man whose mansions hold 
The worldling’s pomp and miser’s gold 
Obtains a richer prize 
Than he, who in his cot at rest, 
Finds heavenly peace a willing guest, 
And bears the promise in his breast 
Of treasure in the skies ? 


We must give one more of the same 
character : 


KEEP SILENCE. 
Keep silence, Pride! what dost thou here 
With the frail sons of clay? 
How dar’st thou in God’s courts appear, 
Where contrite spirits pray? 


Keep silence, wild and vexing Care! 
Six measur’d days are thine, 

Thy seed to sow, thy chaff to share: 
Steal not the day divine. 


Keep silence, Sorrow! Faith can tell 
With what sublime intent 

Thou to the bosom’s inmost cell 
By heaven’s right hand wert sent. 


Keep silence, Avarice ! with thy hoard, 
So boasted, yet so base. 

Think’st thou the money-changer’s board 
Hath here a fitting place? 


Keep silence, vain and worldly Joy ! 
Foam on, time’s tossing wave ! 

Why lure him with a treacherous toy 
Who trembles o’er the grave ? 

Keep silence, Earth! the Lord is here, 
Thy great Creator blest. 

His work of wisdom form’d thy sphere— 
Keep then His day of rest. 

The Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration 
sought for in Holy Scripture, &c. By 
G. S. Faber, B.D. 


THIS treatise, like Mr. Faber’s 
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other works, is written with great 
theological learning, sound reasoning, 
and candid judgment. The question 
is one, as is well known, in which the 
opinions of divines are divided, ac- 
cording to the theological systems they 
have adopted or formed. Mr. Faber, 
in investigating the question, says, that 
in the first place he has consulted 
Scripture ; but having no very implicit 
confidence in the mere _ insulated 
private judgment, either of himself or 
of any other man, he has, in the 
second place, followed Scripture inter- 
preted by Catholic written tradition. 
The conclusions he arrives at are 
these: — 1. According to the state- 
ments contained in Scripture, the true 
ideality of regeneration is properly a 
moral change of disposition, and then, 
subordinately and connectedly, a fe- 
deral change of relative condition ; 2. 
The true ideality of regeneration, as it 
may be collected from the early fathers. 
The witnesses of the first class show 
that regeneration is a moral change of 
disposition. ‘The witnesses of the se- 
cond class show that regeneration is 
also a federal change of condition. In 
the term ‘‘ regeneration ”’ the ancients 
included those two ideas of a moral 
change and a federal change ; but they 
taught, that a man through baptism 
might be admitted to the federal change 
without partaking of the moral change. 

But there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the channel or mode by 
which regeneration, used only as a 
federal change of condition, comes : 
the only difference may be, when re- 
generation is understood to impart a 
moral change of disposition. Now this 
channel the Scripture considers three- 
fold: 1st. Baptism, as one appointed 
channel ; 2nd. A believing reception 
of Christ, however produced; 3rd. 
The revealed Word of God. Therefore, 
moral regeneration is not the inseparable 
concomitant of outward baptism. In 
Chapter IV. the author shows how 
the mercy of God is displayed by these 
three several channels by which re- 
generation is bestowed ; for if outward 
baptism were the sole means, he who 
had unworthily received it could never 
hereafter obtain it. From this state- 
ment we might anticipate that the 
early Church officially would declare 
all baptized persons regenerate, care- 
fully guarding against misapprehen- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XVI. 
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sion of herlanguage. The early fathers 
describe baptism as the visible mean 
by which the grace of moral regenera- 
tion is communicated; but also, the 
early fathers taught that on repentance 
and conversion a person may be merely 
regenerated after baptism who had 
failed from unfitness to receive regen- 
erationin baptism. Then are noticed 
the doctrines of the early fathers on 
the possibility of a reception of moral 
regeneration, either before baptism or 
without baptism, which is given in the 
affirmative. St. Augustine says, ‘‘ The 
sons of God and the sons of the Devil 
are only distinguished from each other 
by charity. They who have charity, 
have been born of God: they who 
have it not, have not been born of 
God.” The third book is employed 
on the subject of infant baptism, and 
on the conflicting arguments in favour 
and against the absolute inseparability 
of outward baptism and moral regene- 
ration in the case of infant recipients. 
This discussion is thrown into the 
form of a disputation, and is very 
closely examined. The author, at the 
conclusion, p. 271, confesses that he 
is not able to find an answer to those 
‘*who deny the inviolable concomi- 
tancy of moral regeneration upon out- 
ward baptism, in the case of baptized 
infants.” It is remarked that the 
early fathers are altogether silent on 
the subject. The fourth and last book 
is on the subject of the doctrine of the 
Church of England touching regene- 
ration, together with an appendix, 
containing the statements of the old 
Anglican divines on baptism and re- 
generation, down to the 19th century, 
from Cranmer to Horsley. 
Archeologia: or, Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, &c. vol. XXX. 
Part 1. 4to. pp. 191. 


A Letter from John Gage Rokewode, 
Esq. F.R.S. Director S.A. with an 
account of the final Excavations made 
at the Bartlow Hills. 


WE rejoice that it has fallen to the 
lot of the Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries to complete the researches 
which he at various periods has pro- 
secuted with so much success at these 
remarkable sepulchral mounds. Of 
the four great barrows at Bartlow, 
two still remained —— these 
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were the northernmost, and these, says 
Mr. Gage Rokewode, 


‘* We have lately excavated by means 
of a tunnel, or gallery, in each, on a plan 
similar to that adopted on former occa- 
sions. 

‘* We found, as was suspected, that the 
northernmost hill had been disturbed at 
some former time. It will be seen in the 
plan of the hills, that the head of this tu- 
mulus is lowered, and it appears to have 
sunk in consequence of a section having 
been made down the side of it. In the 
centre of the base of this hill some por- 
tions of earthenware were observed, and 
it was manifest from different circum- 
stances, that the deposit had been re- 
moved. 

** Our attention was therefore solely 
directed to the remaining hill, where the 
gallery opened had reached the hollow, 
indicative on former occasions of a sepul- 
chral deposit, and on the 2lst of April 
we proceeded to examine the tomb...... 
The gallery extends forty-six feet, and 
nothing was found in clearing it out, 
except a flint arrow-head. It was ob- 
served that the base of the mound was 
not constructed of such decided alternate 
layers of earth and chalk as composed the 
other great barrows; there was less chalk, 
and in consequence there was generally 
more damp. It was also observed that a 
larger quantity of loose earth than on 
former excavations had fallen into the 
cavity, which, as in other instances, we 
found to be occasioned by the decomposi- 
tion of some wooden chest. This chest, 
the wood of which was about two inches 
thick, measured three feet eight inches 
square, and two feet six inches high, and 
lay, north and south, rather below the 
natural soil, and not precisely in the cen- 
tre of the barrow, the diameter of which 
is 101 feet at the base. The earth lay 
thick within the tomb, and it required 
some nicety to clear it away; at length 
we discovered a variety of sepulchral ob- 
jects.’’ (p. 2.) 

These are described—a square wide- 
mouthed greenish glass urn, with the 
usual reeded handle, filled with burnt 
bones,—a beautiful bronze pitcher or 
prefericulum,—a bronze patera,—some 
earthenware vases, cups, and dishes. 
On the smaller cup a potter’s mark 
POTTACVS. 

The whole deposit, in our view, as 
in the former discoveries, indicate an 
early period of the Roman occupation 
of Britain, and when we remember the 
bronze curule chair and splendid 
utensils discovered in one of the 
former explorations at this spot, we 
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hesitate not to maintain our opinion 
that at the Bartlow Hills were in- 
terred the Reguli or the Propretors of 
the Icenian province, and that the pe- 
riod of their construction was not later 
than that of Titus or Vespasian. 
Doubtless the villa of the British 
tributary Prince or of the Roman 
Pretor was not very remote from the 
tombs, and we are glad to turn atten- 
tion to the inquiry whether some in- 
dications of the site of such an edifice 
near the Bartlow Hills do not exist. 


An Account of some Ancient Remains 
existing in the District adjacent to the 
confluence of the Wye and the Severn, 
in the Counties of Gloucester and Mon- 
mouth ; namely, the probable line of the 
British Akeman Street, the southern 
Termination of Offa’s Dyke, the Earth- 
works of Buttindune, the leaden Fonts 
of Llancaut and Tidenham, and an 
identification of the LEstrighoiel of 
Domesday. By George Ormerod, Esq. 
D.C.L. &c. 


The two curious fonts here de- 
scribed and delineated are evidently 
from the same mould; the Tidenham 
font is the much better preserved of 
the two. The decorations are of the 
Byzantine Greek School, and give 
these relics every claim to a very early 
period in the chronology of ecclesiasti- 
cal remains. The figure with the 
book represents the first person in the 
Trinity, and resembles that over the 
door of Barfreston Church, Kent: we 
should therefore refer these fonts to 
the 11th century. 

The correction given relative to the 
locality of the Castle of Striguil is 
very curious, and worthy of the par- 
ticular notice of every topographical 
antiquary. The venerable Camden 
fell into the error of placing the 
fortress of the Earls of Pembroke and 
Striguil at Troggy, a castellet near 
Usk. Our author most clearly shews 
that the Castle of Striguil was no 
other than Chepstow Castle: even in 
a document as late as 1614 the place 
is described as ‘‘ Strugulle alias Chep- 
stowe,” and the claim of Chepstow to 
the ancient name of Striguil has been, 
within our own days, legally con- 
firmed. The Court Baron and Court 
of Survey of the honour of Chepstow, 
alias Striguil, in 1824, returned Cas. 
Troggy or Striguil Castle as one of the 
extreme boundaries of perambulation ; 
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but, in answer to the question what is 
the chief or capital mansion of this 
manor? it formally returns from the 
old surveys that the same is ‘‘ Striguil, 
alias Chepstow Castle.” We must 
leave the notices of Offa’s Dyke and of 
the various ancient earthworks adja- 
cent to the confluence of the Wye and 
Severn, to the reader’s personal exami- 
nation ; they afford valuable topogra- 
phical hints and data, but cannot in- 
telligibly be followed without the 
assistance of the portion of the Ord- 
nance map which we are pleased to 
see attached to the author’s remarks. 
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Observations on the Heraldic Devices 
discovered on the Effigies of Richard 
the Second and his Queen in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and upon the Mode in which 
those Ornaments were executed ; includ- 
ing some remarks on the surname Plan- 
tagenct, and on the Ostrich Feathers of 
the Prince of Wales. By John Gough 
Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. 


It appears that Mr. Geo. Hollis, son- 
in-law of Mr. John Buckler, F.S.A. 
and his son Mr. Thomas Hollis, 
have commenced a work on the plan 
of the Monumental Effigies of the late 
Chas. Alfred Stothard, adopting the 
same form and size of illustrative 
plates, and, without any deviation, 
the same identical title. Some little 
distinction in this point seems expedi- 
ent. The design therefore seems to be 
a kind of supplementary continuation 
of Mr. Stothard’s unrivalled work, they 
taking up and supplying such subjects 
as would have undoubtedly been de- 
lineated and published by him, had not 
his mortal career of honourable fame 
been cut short by a lamentable and 
fatal accident. 

In the course of making drawings 
from the monument of Richard the 
Second, Mr. Thomas Hollis discovered 
that the robes of the effigies, and the 
platform or bed upon which they are 
placed, are ornamented with various 
patterns punctured upon the metal, 
which had become so entirely con- 
cealed by the accumulated dirt of cen- 
turies, that they were at length 
forgotten and unknown. Mr. Nichols, 
after this statement, by way of intro- 
duction to his ingenious paper, makes 
the following observations on the well- 
known practice of ornamenting the 
furniture, tapestry, vestments, &c. of 
persons of rank and station in the 
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Middle Ages, with devices allusive to 
the armorial insignia of their respec- 
tive families. 


“ In 1375 the Black Prince bequeathed 
to his son Richard his hangings for a hall, 
embroidered with mermen, and a border 
of red and black impaled, embroidered 
with swans having lady’s heads, and 
ostrich feathers : to his wife, the Princess, 
he bequeathed a hall of red worsted, em- 
broidered with eagles and griffins, with a 
border of swans having lady’s heads ; and 
to Mons. Aleyne Cheyne a bed of camoca, 
powdered with blue eagles. In 1385, 
Joan Princess of Wales bequeathed ‘To 
my dear son, the King, my new bed of 
red velvet, embroidered with ostrich 
feathers of silver, and heads of leopards 
of gold, with boughs and leaves issuing 
out of their mouths.’ Edward, Earl of 
March, in 1380, bequeathed to his son 
and heir, ‘our large bed of black satin, 
embroidered with white lions and gold 
roses, with escutcheons of the arms of 
Mortimer and Ulster;’ and John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, in 1397, be- 
queathed to the altar of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral ‘ his great bed of cloth of gold, the 
champepiers powdered with golden roses, 
placed upon pipes of gold, and in each 
pipe two white ostrich feathers ;’ and 
again, to his daughter the Duchess of 
Exeter, his ‘ white bed of silk, with blue 
eagles displayed.’ In 1415, Edward 
Duke of York bequeathed to his wife 
‘my bed of feathers and leopards, with 
the furniture appertaining to the same; 
also my white and red tapestry of garters, 
fetterlocks, and falcons.’ 

‘*Bequests of articles of dress, being 
neither so appropriate nor of so much 
value as beds and furniture, or plate and 
jewellery, are not frequent in the wills of 
persons of high rank. In that of Robert 
Earl of Suffolk, in 1368, we find men- 
tioned together, ‘my bed with the eagle, 
and my summer vestment, powdered with 
leopards,’ by which, perhaps, the summer 
bedfurniture was intended. We are not, 
however, destitute of instances of orna- 
mented dresses, more immediately illus- 
trative of the royal robes before us. 

‘“‘Two ladies, engraved in Strutt’s 
Dresses, vol. II. plates xcvi. and xcvii. 
have their robes powdered with swans, 
with wings erect. They are both copied 
from a French MS. in the Royal Collec- 
tion, 15 D IIT. which is a superbly illumi- 
nated copy of the Histoire Scholastique, 
or Scholastic Bible. 

‘* Ashmole, in his History of the Order 
of the Garter, tells us that at the time of 
instituting the order, and for a long time 
after, the vestments were garnished or 
powdered all over with little garters, em- 
broidered with silk and gold plate, with 
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buckles and pendants of silver gilt. Of 
these there were laid upon the first sur- 
coat and hood, made for the royal Foun- 
der, no less than 168. In King Richard 
the Second’s reign, the little garters which 
then adorned the surcoats of the Sove- 
reign and Knights Companions, were 
wrought in embroidery upon blue taffaty, 
with Cyprus gold, and silk of divers co- 
lours, and letters of gold. 

“ This fashion of the robes of the Gar- 
ter was continued to the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, when the surcoat and hood of 
the King took 173, and those of the King 
of Portugal 120 Garters; but it went out 
of use shortly after. 

‘¢ A representation of a Knight, attired 
in this original robe of the Garter, will be 
seen in Strutt’s Dresses, vol. ii. pl. cviii. 
it being the figure of Sir Nigel Loring, 
one of the first knights of the order, and 
a benefactor to the Abbey of St. Alban’s, 
commemorated and depicted in a Register 
of the monastery, now the Cottonian MS. 
Nero D. vit. ; and another instance is that 
of John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, pre- 
senting the volume now the Royal MS. 
15 E VI. to Margaret, Queen of Henry 
the Sixth, engraved in Strutt’s Royal and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, pl. xliii., in 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, and 
in Mr. Planché’s interesting little volume 
on British Costume, p. 191. In the 
series of portraitures of the Sovereign and 
first twenty-five knights, engraved in 
Ashmole’s History of the Order, p. 642, 
the artist, who was apparently of a century 
at least after the time, has given them the 
modern mantles with the badge only on 
the left shoulder, but he has represented 
several of their turban-like hoods as 
sprinkled with garters, though not all, 
his aim evidently being to make as much 
variety as could be allowed in their head- 
attires.’’ 


The writer proceeds to detail the 
several devices with which the robes 
of the Effigies of Richard II. are 
adorned—those of the King, with the 
white hart, the broom-plant, the 
rising sun, among them intermixed the 
letters R and A as the initials of the 
king and his queen. The borders of the 
robes bear running scrolls of the 
broom plant, &c. On the effigy of 
Richard’s consoré Ann, are found the 
letters crowned R and A, united in 
some places by a love knot ; the ostrich 
collared and chained, and holding in 
its beak a nail; with a running border 
of leaves, supposed those of the linden 
or lime, a badge of the house of Bo- 
hemia, 








These decorations are executed by 
an instrument which pricked and in- 
dented the metal, an operation called 
“pounced work, in French poun- 
gonnez or poinconné, in Latin ponsa- 
tum, although a more accurate word 
would have been punctuatum, that is, 
pricked.” The author says he was 
led to the word by a passage in the 
will of Joan Lady Bergavenny dated 
1434, ‘‘my round bason of silver 
pounced.”” The plain English term 
we would suggest is undoubtedly 
punched, and whether implying the 
raising a pattern or indenting a frosted 
ground, is an operation well known to 
working goldsmiths in the present 
day. Bailey defines punch as from 
Poingon, French, a tool to make holes 
with.* 

The badges thus elaborately wrought 
on the robes of Richard and _ his 
Queen, lead the writer to a series of 
curious and instructive remarks on 
the subject of badges, more especially 
of those which appear on this tomb. 
Into these our limits do not allow 
us to digress so far as to do them 
justice. 

The broom-plant on Richard’s robe 
suggests the query whether the sur- 
name of Plantagenet was really ap- 
plied to the royal descendants of 
Geoffrey, Earl of Anjou, and the Em- 
press Matilda, until the 15th century, 
when it was adopted by the house of 
York? The result of the inquiry is, 
that in speaking of Henry Il. many 
modern historians style him Plan- 
tagenet, without, as far as appears, 
any ancient contemporary authority ; 
his father was distinguished by the 
appellation, as Mr. Nichols shews 


from certain monkish historians of 


the 12th century; but his son 
(King Henry) was surnamed Curt 
mantle, and Henry’s brether, Geoffrey, 
Count of Nantes, Martel. It is true 
that some things are adopted into his- 
tory on good foundation, though often 
the foundation may be lost, and the 
fact itself remain insulated and un- 
supported. The story of Fulk, Earl 
of Anjou, scourging himself with Plan- 
ta Genista at the tomb of Christ, is trite 
and universally adopted, yet we can 
trace it to no early authority. Rapin 





* Dict, in voce. 
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says, with Richard III. ended the 
reign of Angevin Kings, surnamed 
Plantagenet, and the note tells the 
story of the broom-stalk on the au- 
thority of Sir Geo. Buck* in his life 
of Richard II1! 

When assertions therefore are so 
loosely grounded, we cannot be too 
thankful to those antiquarian critics 
who will take the pains to trace the 
rise and progress of all matters bear- 
ing on history to the fountain-head. 
Such research is the marked feature of 
Mr. Nichols’s elaborate essay, replete 
with new and solid information. 


Observations, in a letter from Rev. 
Charles Henry Hartshorne, M.A. upon 
the present state of Orford Castle, in 
the County of Suffolk ; with some con- 
jectures as to the probable uses to which 
the Building was assigned. 

The details of this very perfect Nor- 
man edifice are most accurately and 
elaborately defined. There is no port- 
cullis to this castle; the writer con- 
siders that this kind of defence was 
not introduced till about the time of 
Edward I. The machine bore the 
name of Cataract from its sudden fall ; 
Sarrazine or Sarracenesca, showing, 
we should think, its eastern origin ; 
and Herse. There was also the Orgue, 
which was composed of perpendicular 
stakes only, and bore some resem- 
blance to the parallel pipes of an 
organ. Thence the name. 


A Letter by Charles Roach Smith, 
Esq. on an ancient enamelled Ouche in 
Gold. 

This beautiful specimen of ancient 
goldsmiths’ work was found in exca- 
vating a sewer opposite Dowgate Hill 
in Thames Street, at the depth of 
about nine feet from the surface. Mr. 
Smith says, 


“Tt came immediately into my hands 
in the fine condition in which it now ap- 
pears, the only cleansing process required 
being the application of a soft brush and 
water. The measure of the Ouche is four 
inches and a half in circumference. It is 
composed of a circular compartment, one 
inch and a quarter in diameter, set with 
variegated enamel, representing a full- 
faced head and bust, the outlines of which, 
with a crown on the head and the drapery 
of a mantle and tunic, are formed of 
threads of gold, effectively arranged so as 


* Tindal’s Rapin, vol. i. p. 647. 
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to mark the features of the face and the 
folds of the drapery; this is inclosed in a 
border of rich gold filigree-work, ‘set at 
equal distances with four pearls. 

‘* The enamel work is composed of a 
green and blue semi-transparent material 
of a vitreous character for the garments, 
and a white opaque substance of the same 
nature for the face. The hair, indicated 
by a darker colour, is divided in two bands 
over the forehead. A crown, with three 
globes, surrounds the head, the fillets of 
which appear pendant on either side, with 
a foliated termination. The bust is ar- 
rayed with the chlamys or mantle over a 
tunic, gracefully attached to each shoul- 
der. Whether the base be metallic or 
siliceous, analysis can alone determine. 
It exhibits distinct characters from the 
material used in the ordinary enamelled 
productions of the 9th to the 16th cen- 
turies, which are invariably opake. It is 
almost transparent, possesses little hard- 
ness (as a fine steel point will scratch it), 
has a fractured texture, and presents the 
appearance of an imperfect crystallization. 

**In the absence of means for making 
an analysis of the materials, or for ascer- 
taining the mode of the construction of 
this work, we must rest contented with a 
close superficial observation. 

‘It would seem that a kind of box had 
first been prepared, and in it arranged the 
outlines or skeleton-work of the figure, 
formed of thin plates of gold, and consti- 
tuting cells for the reception of the vitreous 
substance, which appears to have been 
poured in when in a semi-fluid state, and 
subsequently ground down to the re- 
quired thickness. This is the opinion of 
Mr. Bridge, the eminent goldsmith. Mr. 
Albert Way thinks that the coloured ma- 
terial was introduced into the lodgments 
in a pulverised form, which melted on ex- 
posure to heat at a low temperature, and 
assumed a vitreous appearance.”’ 


All this is very curious, and the 
high state of art which the Saxon arti- 
ficers had obtained, is shewn by the 
jewel before us ; for we have very little 
doubt of its Saxon origin, and we 
think Mr. Smith quite right in his 
conjecture that it may be contempo- 
rary with the Alfred jewel in the Ash- 
molean collection. There was a 
palace near the spot where it was 
found, Dowgate Hill, the memory of 
which is still preserved in the name 
Tower Royal. We can by no means, 
however, agree with Mr. Smith in the 
hint which he throws out that the 
Saxons were not indebted to artists of 
the Byzantine school for their know- 
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ledge of art; for we think that it would 
not be difficult to shew that that was 
the very quarter whence all their 
ideas of pictorial decoration or orna- 
mental sculpture was derived. 


Further Notes on the Runic Cross at 
Lancaster ; by John Mitchell Kemble, 
Esq. 

The runes on this venerable relic 
are in remarkably good preservation, 
and offer no difficulties at all to their 
experienced reader ; at the same time 
their contents are of much interest, as 
strongly confirming the views put for- 
ward in Mr. Kemble’s former memoir 
respecting the use ofrunes for Christian 
inscriptions. Like all the rest which 
we possess, they supply us also with 
examples of the Northumbrian dia- 
lect of Anglo-Saxon, at a very early 
period. The meaning of the inscrip- 
tion on the Lancaster cross, Mr. 
Kemble says, is perfectly clear, as the 
common epitaph of Catholic times, 
and must be rendered 


Orate pro Cynbaldo [et] Cuthberhto. 
or, 
Orate pro Cynibaldo Cuthberhti [filio.] 


We should give our suffrage, con- 
sidering the analogy of other sepul- 
chral inscriptions of this age, in favour 
of the last reading. 

(To be continued.) 

Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston, 
his Lineage, Life, and Times, with a 
history of the Invention of Logarithms. 
By Mark Napier, Esq. 4to. pp. 534. 

History of the Partition of the Lennox. 
By Mark Napier, Esq. Advocate. 
8vo. pp. 256. 


THESE volumes are the production 
of the biographer of Montrose, and 
although earlier in point of time, are 
necessarily noticed afterwards, as they 
have come in our way more recently. 
It was, indeed, in the course of a 
search for family documents relative 
to the celebrated Napier of Merchis- 
ton, that other papers were discovered, 
which form the substance of the Me- 
moirs of Montrose. The works which 
have resulted from those inquiries form 
in connection a cycle of Scottish his- 
tory, as the opening character in the 
Life of Montrose, viz. the first Lord 
Napier, is the closing personage in that 
of the philosopher of Merchiston, who 
was his father. 
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The biography of John Napier has 
been singularly neglected, or at best 
inadequately supplied, till the appear- 
ance of Mr. Napier’s work. Notwith- 
standing the destruction of most of his 
MSS. by fire, at Milleken, in Ren- 
frewshire, sufficient materials have 
been collected to furnish a work of no 
ordinary interest. The great subject 
of it appears in a suitable light, and 
his most earnest admirers have every 
reason to be satisfied. 

The genealogical part of the Me- 
moirs is involved in controversy, as 
the origin of the family is by no means 
clear. Mr. Napier modestly rejects 
the genealogies which have hitherto 
passed current, and is content to begin 
with Alexander Napier, provost of 
Edinburgh in 1437. The name of 
Napier is well known as a descriptive 
appellation, before that period, as well 
in England as in Scotland; but Mr. 
N. has forborne to make out a descent. 
In fact, such names are not always 
conclusive of relationship: the Bote- 
lers of Oversley and Wem derived their 
name from Ralph, the boteler or butler 
to Robert, Earl of Mellent and Lei- 
cester, while those of Werington came 
of Robert Le Boteler, who held the 
same office under Ranulph de Gere- 
rons, Earl of Chester. As the name 
will not warrant an idea of relation- 
ship in these cases, so neither can it 
be sanguinely interpreted, in that of 
Napier, and Mr. N. has done wisely 
to waive the point. 

Sir Alexander Napier, eldest son of 
the provost, distinguished himself, in 
the true spirit of chivalry, by attempt- 
ing to rescue the Queen dowager of 
James I. from the Livingston faction. 
Had this incident met the eyes of Ed- 
mund Burke, when he was writing his 
splendid passage about Marie Antoin- 
nette, he might have cited it appro- 
priately. Sir Alexander was concerned * 
in the negotiations concerning the 
duchy of Guelders, to which James II. 
hoped to succeed, but was anticipated 
by Charles the Bold, duke of Burgun- 
dy. While we write, it occurs to us 
that these tragical events, in which 
Adolphus of Guelders imprisons his 
aged father, may have suggested to 
Schiller the principal idea in his 
**Robbers,”’ which, however, he has 
placed in another rank of life, perhaps 
to allow his imagination greater scope, 
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and to escape the trammels of the ac- 
tual history. Mr. N. says, that ‘‘ for 
a long period of the fifteenth century 
that unhappy dutchy presented the re- 
volting spectacle of a son leagued in 
deadly enmity against his father.” 
(p. 31.) But the shocking history 
goes still farther back, for we find in 
the previous century that Edward, the 
first duke, was continually at war 
with Renaud JII. of Nassau, his bro- 
ther, and is said to have been mur- 
dered in 1371, by a gentleman who 
had the honour of his wife to avenge. 

Sir A. Napier held of the Crown 
some lands called the Poultry-lands, 
to which was attached the hereditary 
office of King’s poulterer, by the te- 
nure of an annual present in kind, if 
required. 

John Napier, son of Sir Alexander, 
attracted the notice of Henry VI. when 
that unfortunate monarch was a re- 
fugee in Edinburgh; he is supposed 
to have perished in the rebellious bat- 
tle of Sauchieburn. His son Archibald 
was present at Flodden field, and es- 
caped the carnage, but with the loss 
of his eldest son, Sir Alexander. His 
son Alexander fell in the battle of 
Pinkie, so that every generation is 
connected with the national history, 
on which the documents discovered by 
Mr. N. throw no little light; and a 
careful tracing of matrimonal connec- 
tions inlays these memoirs richly with 
illustrious names and interesting de- 
tails. We give an instance. Archibald 
Napier, son of Alexander, was married 
to Janet Bothwell, sister to Adam 
Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney, the 
prelate who married Queen Mary to 
the Earl of Bothweil, and who makes 
a conspicuous figure in these pages, 
as several of his letters are given. 
Janet Bothwell’s mother, Katharine 
Bellenden, was wife by another mar- 
riage to Oliver Sinclair, the favourite 
of James V. 


“Our philosopher’s mother must have 
been reared in the famiiy of this unfortu- 
nate minion of James V. It is also worthy 
of remark, that by other near relatives of 
Merchiston, the same monarch was at- 
tended and soothed at the moment the 
news reached him of the defeat of his fa- 
vourite at Solway. Helen Napier, eldest 
daughter of Sir Alexander, killed at Flod- 
den, had married Sir John Melville of 
Raith, who was particularly distinguished 
in the reign of James V. and one of the 
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early Protestant martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland. Their daughter Janet, 
thus the cousin-german of our pliloso- 
pher’s father, became the wife of Sir James 
Kirkaldy of Grange, high treasurer of 
Scotland. Towards this lady and her son 
William, so remarkably celebrated as the 
champion at once of the Reformation and 
of Queen Mary, James V. entertained the 
same affectionate regard with which he 
honoured the treasurer, and the most 
friendly intercourse seems to have passed 
betwixt the monarch and these cousins of 
Merchiston. It was to their residence in 
Fife that he first betook himself, accompa- 
nied by young William Kirkaldy, uponhear- 
ing of the rout at Solway. Grange was from 
home ; but his lady received her sovereign, 
(conducted by her son) as became one in’ 
whose veins flowed the united loyalblood of 
Melville of Raith and Napier of Merchis- 
ton; and who was, besides, the spouse of 
his best and most faithful counsellor. She 
exerted herself to calm his ruffled spirits, 
and to persuade him to take nourishment. 
During supper she endeavoured to soothe 
and comfort him by every means in her 
power. ‘Itis the will of God,’ said the 
good lady, ‘ take not his will amiss.’ ‘ My 
portion,’ was the reply, ‘of this world is 
short. I will not be with you fifteen 
days.’ His servants tried to rouse him 
with the idea of festivities. ‘ Where shall 
we prepare the approaching Christmas ?’ 
said they; to which the King answered, 
with a smile of derision, ‘Choose your 
place—but this I know, before Christmas 
arrives you will be masterless, and the 
realm without a King.’ Shortly after, he 
went to his own palace at Falkland, where 
he lay down to die.’’ (pp. 50, 51.) 


Francis Bothwell, the father of John 
Napier’s mother, ‘‘ presided over the 
councils of his native town (Edin- 
burgh), and aided those of the state, 
both legislative and judicial, with an 
honest energy of character and talents 
that had fallen on evil times.” (p. 52.) 
It affords a curious specimen of the 
customs of the age that he was chosen 
to bear the part of Little John (Robin 
Hood’s companion), for to make sportis 
and jocositees in the towne, in 1518, 
which he declined to do, and the 
letter of the Earl of Arran, then pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, discharging him 
from the penalties incurred by the re- 
fusal, is inserted in this volume. 

Among the relatives of John Napier 
were the Melvilles, James and Robert, 
the former well known by his memo- 
rials, the latter ambassador at the 
court of Elizabeth from Scotland. 
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Another relative, as we have seen, 
was Kirkaldy of Grange, second cou- 
sin of the philosopher. ‘‘He had 
participated in the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton—the only stain upon a shield 
which dazzled even the chivalry of 
France with the valour of a Scottish 
knight.” (p. 78.) The constable Mont- 
morency would not address him with- 
out uncovering, and Henry II. of 
France pointing to him, with these 
words, ‘‘ Yonder is one of the most 
valiant men of our time.” 

*‘John Napier is the great landmark 
of the most important epoch of letters in 
Scotland. He is the first who, in the 
early struggles of our church, gave a de- 
cided impulse to biblical lore, by a com- 
mentary on the most abstruse book of the 
sacred Scriptures, which, for learning and 
research, has never been equalled by any 
of his countrymen. At the same time, 
alone and unaided, he placed his sterile 
country upon a level in mathematical 
learning with those more propitious climes, 
Germany and Italy—the cradle of astro- 
nomy, and the hotbed of letters.’’ (p. 85.) 


The impulse which urged him to 
explore the depths of the Apocalypse, 
arose from the lectures of Goodman, 
an English divine, at St. Andrew’s, 
when he was only fourteen. He had 
a Romanist friend, and not only did 
he begin to argue with him imme- 
diately, from the exposition of the 
seven-hilled city, but determined to 
devote himself to the study of the 
book. It is remarkable, we may ob- 
serve, that the most recondite book in 
Scripture almost opens with the words 
** Blessed is he that readeth,”’ an ar- 
gument which we have known em- 
ployed more than once with effect on 
the Continent, in justification of read- 
ing the Scriptures in general. Mr. 
Napier has ably vindicated the philo- 
sopher from the sneers which even 
great men have cast upon him for an 
attempt 


** With which all Europe rang from side 
to side ;’’ 
sneers which Newton has not escaped, 
whereas the fact of these two lumi- 
naries, at the distance of nearly a cen- 
tury, devoting their minds to the same 
subject, ought rather to have secured 
respect to it than insult to themselves. 
It is remarkable that Dr. M‘Crie, who 
has done so much for history in this 
point of view, has left that work un- 
8 
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noticed, ‘‘ while he traced minutely 
the progress of learning, from its 
fountain at St. Andrew’s through Scot- 
land, during the first years of the 
Reformation.” ‘‘ The Church of Scot- 
land (says Mr. N.) became dignified 
in the eyes of Protestant Europe by 
its first and greatest theologian, John 
Napier.” We hardly understand the 
meaning of the term first, but some 
partiality may be excused in writing 
the life of an ancestor. 

The biography of Napier, which has 
hitherto been so meagrely written, is 
now become so copious, that even to 
condense it would be a task. The fol- 
lowing passage, however, furnishes us 
with a convenient analysis. 


‘* When, as we shall find, the General 
Assembly of the Church wished to over- 
come King James, they sent John Napier 
at the head of a mission from which the 
sturdy school of Knox held themselves 
excused. When King James’s courtly 
lawyer, Sir John Skene, met with a word 
whose signification required more than 
ordinary talent to elucidate, he selected 
John Napier from among all the learned 
of a learned age to frame answers to his 
queries. When tidings came from the 
enchanted palace of science at Uranisberg 
how Tycho and his satellites, Longomon- 
tanus and Kepler, had been groaning under 
the tyranny of Logistic, their grievances 
were submitted by a mutual friend [Dr. 
John Craig] to this Scottish oracle, who 
returned them for a response a promise 
of the logarithms. The learned Robert 
Pont would seek his aid to disclose the 
times ofa prophetical text ; and the stormy 
Robert Logan craves his ‘ ingyne,’ to dis- 
cover a hidden treasure at Fastcastle. ... 
Besides agricultural and other occupations, 
we shall have to contemplate him, one 
while drawing the horoscope of an infant 
brother, and again framing an elaborate 
epistle to reclaim an unruly one.”’ (p. 147.) 


Our readers are probably well ac- 
quainted with the story of a conjuror, 
who detected a thief by causing the 
servants of the house to touch the back 
of a cock in the dark, professing that 
the bird would crow when touched by 
the guilty person. The cock remained 
silent, but when the light was let in 
all their hands were found to be black, 
except one person’s, who, being con- 
scious of guilt, forbore to touch the 
bird, and, though he could safely do 
so in the dark, was detected by his 
manceuvre. This story has been given 
in a dramatic form by Berguin, in his 
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Ami des Enfans, with some little va- 
riation, if we recollect aright. But 
the reader will be agreeably surprised 
to learn that the conjuror was no other 
than John Napier, in whose own house 
the theft occurred. Traditions were 
current not long ago that he kept this 
bird as a magical familiar; but Mr. N. 
observes justly, that it was probably 
cherished as the badge of his heredi- 
tary office, as royal poulterer. How- 
ever we may be contented with this 
explanation, he did not escape a sus- 
picion of being in compact with the 
Devil from his contemporaries, owing 
to his meditative habits, and other 
peculiarities. 

In 1596, when great fear prevailed 
in Scotland of a Spanish invasion, we 
find Napier constructing machines for 
burning the ships, and devising means 
of breaking the enemy’s line of battle 
on land. It is remarkable that he 


speaks, not of Scotland, but of “ this’ 


iland,”” which shows he was superior 
to any selfish considerations respecting 
England, then a separate kingdom. 

In 1598 he published a plan for im- 
proving tillage by means of salt as 
manure; and Mr. N. justly adduces 
the fact against Dr. Johnson’s reflec- 
. tions on the culture of land in Scot- 
land before the Union. 

The philosopher was not permitted 
to enjoy the quiet which is so con- 
genial to study. The events of his 
family history are tragical. His bro- 
ther Archibald was murdered by the 
Scotts of Bowhill, one of whose family 
he had killed, when defied by him toa 
combat. King James declared that he 
would as soon pardon the Gowrie con- 
spiracy as this felonious murder, but 
no redress appears to have really been 
obtained. Napier, in the dedication 
of his ‘‘ Plain Discovery” to James 
in 1593, had boldly said “‘ for partial- 
itie, prolixitie, dearth and deceitfulnes 
of lowes, the poore perishe, the proud 
triumphe, and justice is no where to 
be found.”” He was now to experience 
bitterly the truth of this remonstrance. 
The mysterious death of a connection, 
Francis Mowbray, (one of the family 
whose memory is associated with that 
of Queen Mary), took place soon after, 
in 1602-3; but as it is mentioned in 
Archbishop Spotswood’s history, we 
need not enlarge upon it. 

The question, whether Napier was 

Gent. Mag. Vor, XVI. 


Review.—Napier’s Memoirs. 
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the actual inventor of logarithms, has 
been rather perversely agitated, and 
Mr. N. has devoted some space to cx- 
amining the question, which should 
never have been raised. While we 
write this we are glad to cite the 
French ‘‘ Biographie Universelle Clas- 
sique, ou Dictionnaire Historique Por- 
tatif,”” 1829, edited by General Beau- 
vais, which decidedly terms the philo- 
sopher ‘‘mathématicien célébre par 
Vinventien des logarithmes, dont la 
découverte, en simplifiant la science 
du caleul, 4 merveilleusement servi 
aux progrés de Vastronomie, de la 
géométree pratique ex de la naviga- 
tion.”” Fuller, too, who lived in the 
next generation, speaks of it as an 
undoubted fact, in a passage which 
we shall quote, when speaking of Mr. 
Napier’s History of the Lennox. A 
history of the invention of Logarithms 
and of Napier’s mathematical studies 
is subjoined to the life. The appendix 
contains a long wote on Sir John Mon- 
teith, the reputed betrayer of Wallace. 
Mr. N.. has shown the falsity of the 
current accounts by the fact, that after 
Wallace’s death, Monteith was joined 
with Randolph and Sir Nigel agg 
bell in negotiating with England. In 
1320 he signed the memorable mani- 
festo of Scottish independence, and in 
1323 he was one of the conservators of 
the truce. It is strange indeed that 
he should have thus been trusted in 
own life-time, if he has been justly 
execrated afterwards. Mr. N. has 
also shown that much of the evidence 
which has been brought against him is 
erroneous, and regards the real amount 
of fact to be this, that ‘‘ Monteith was 
at the head of the executive in the di- 
strict where Wallace was captured, 
and held for England the castle of 
Dumbarton, to which Wallace was at 
first conveyed.”’ (p. 529.) The disser- 
tation finds its place in this volume, 
owing to the marriage of John Napier 
to Elizabeth Monteith, in the reign of 
James II. 

The least pleasing part of our task is 
to point out inaccuracies or inadver- 
tencies. Owing, as we learn; to 
changes made while the work was in 
progress, some of the notes originally 
intended are omitted. At p.2 we have 
Hadyn for Haydn ; at p. 31 it is said 
that Adolphus of Guelders returned 
from the Holy Land. But ° the Cru- 
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Sades had ceased, did he go as a pil- 
grim? At p. 35 he is termed a knight- 
templar; but as that order was then 
abolished, it is obvious that the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem (see p. 31) is 
meant. At p. 115 it is said that the 
house where Darnley was murdered 
belonged to the Balfours; but Sir 
Walter Scott (Hist. Scot. ii. 171) says 
that Archibald Hamilton was the pro- 
prietor. Mr. Tytler, however, (Hist. 
Scot. vii. 80) agrees with Mr. Napier. 
At pp. 192 and 195 the Latin and 
French quotations are misprinted. At 
p- 206, in the two last lines, would it 
not be better simply to say, How beau- 
tiful is Napier’s reconcilement (or ad- 
justment) of conflicting doctrines con- 
cerning faith and good works? It is 
not against the good works, but against 
the confident reliance on them, that 
the objection alluded to is made. 
** Point de salut (says M. Malan, hap- 
pily,) pour les ceuvres, et point de salut 
sans ceuvres.” At p. 208, is the infe- 
rence correct ? for if the thousand years 
mean eternity, how shall we explain 
the events which happen after? At 
p- 240 (note) Edward should be Ed- 
mund:* the person was Edmund 
Waller the poet. Perhaps the author 
would do well to correct occasional 
exuberances of style; see p. 281, 1. 4 
and 5; also p. 323, |. 20, and p. 359, 
1.9. At p. 334 Eudoxes should be 
Eudoxus. 

It is now time to conclude our notice 
of this valuable work, nor can we give 
eur opinion of it in better terms than 
by saying that it ought to have a place 
in every historical and in every scien- 
tific library. Were we to step into any 
public collection of books, and not to 
find it in the catalogue, we should feel 
inclined to point out the deficiency. 

It still remains to speak of the His- 
tory of the Lennox, which is nota dis- 
tinct work, buta sequel to the former, 
or rather a defence of the genealogical 
part of it. But as it contains some 
matters of interest, which we do not 
wish to slur over, it must be deferred 
for the present. We would, however, 
notice a curious mistake in Gorton’s 
Biographical Dictionary, where it is 
said that Napier died at Manchester, 
evidently a mistake for Merchiston. 








* The mistake is not Mr. Napier’s, but 
Aubrey’s. 


Review.—Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
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Mr. Napier is the editor of Johannis 
Naperi Merchistoni Baronis, De Arte 
Logisticd libri quisupersunt, 4to. Edinb. 
1839, printed for the members of the 
Maitland Club only. We must not 
omit to mention the plates which en- 
rich the Life of Napier, viz. Portraits of 
Napier, his son, and the astrologer Dr. 
Napier of Great Linford (Bucks), and 
of Queen Mary, when about twelve 
years old, from a painting in the pos- 
session of Lord Napier. There is also 
a view of Merchiston Castle, plates of 
seals, royal and noble autographs, 
astrological diagrams, &c. and fac- 
similes of cuts in the original work on 
Logarithms, 1614, and various others. 





Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea. A Jour- 
nal of Travels in the year 1838 by E. 
Robinson and E. Smith. Undertaken 
in reference to Biblical Geography. 
Drawn up from the Original Diaries, 
with Historical Illustrations, by E. 
Robinson, D.D. 8vo. 3 vols. pp. 571, 
679, 475 (with Appendia of 248.) 


THE author of these volumes is 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary at New 
York, and author of the Greek and 
English Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment. The journey, on which they 
are founded, he tells us, had been the 
object of his wishes, and had entered 
into his plans of life for more than 
fifteen years. After such an an- 
nouncement the reader will naturally 
ask with Horace, 


‘* Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor 
hiatu ? 

And the answer must be, one of the 

most valuable works we possess on 


Syrian geography. Let us quote the 
author’s own words : 


‘* As here presented to the public, 
these volumes may be said to exhibit an 
historical review of the sacred geography 
of Palestine, since the times of the New 
Testament, pointing out, under each place 
described, how far and in what period it 
has been hitherto known.” p. ix. preface. 


Concerning the principles adopted 
in surveying and narrating, he says, 


‘* One branch of these historical inves- 
tigations, which I cannot but consider as 
important for the future geographer and 
traveller, presents a field comparatively 
untrodden. I refer to the mass of topo- 
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graphical tradition, long since fastened 
upon the Holy Land by foreign ecclesi- 
astics and monks, in distinction from the 
ordinary tradition or preservation of 
ancient names among the native popula- 
tion This view has been silently car- 
ried out....and the attempt made to 
point out in most cases, not only what is 
truth and what is mere legendary tradi- 
tion, but also to shew how far the latter 
reaches back.” p. vii. 


In illustration of these. remarks, he 
observes (sect. vii. p. 371) that in the 
time of Constantine and his mother 
Helena, “‘ it became a passion among 
the multitudes of priests and monks, 
who resorted to the Holy City, to 
trace out and assign the site of every 
event, however trivial or legendary, 
which could be brought into connec- 
tion with the Scriptures or with 
pious tradition.”” The attempt, we 


may remark, was commendable, in- 
deed inevitable, for who could feel 
interested in past events, and be in the 
vicinity, without feeling anxious to 
assign the actual locality? Judgment, 
however, in such a case, was too 
likely to give place to fancy, and 


hence the correctives of our enlight- 
ened travellers are necessary toward 
displacing intrusive traditions and 
ascertaining genuine ones. To go 
through with such a purpose, lauda- 
ble as it is, requires some firmness, 
for it is hard to part with local asso- 
ciations, which have become conse- 
crated by time. Perhaps for firmness 
we should say sternness, as the fol- 
lowing passage will shew : 


‘¢ Whoever has had occasion to look 
into these matters for himself, will not be 
slow to, admit that the views here ex- 
pressed are in no degree overcharged. It 
follows from them, and this is the point to 
which I would especially direct the 
reader's attention, that all ecclesiastical 
tradition respecting the ancient places in 
and around Jerusalem and throughout 
Palestine is of no value, except so far as 
it is supported by circumstances known to 
us from the Scripture or from other co- 
temporary testimony. Thus one of the 
very earliest traditions on record, that 
which points’out the place of our Lord’s 
ascension on the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, and which certainly existed in the 
third century,.long before the visit of 
Helena, is obviously false; because it 
stands in contradiction to the Scriptural 
account, which relates that Christ led out 
his disciples ‘as far as to Bethany,’ and 
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there ascended from them into heaven. 
On the other hand I would not venture to 
disturb the traditional location of Ra- 
chel’s grave or the way to Bethlehem ; 
for, although this is first mentioned by the 
Itin. Hieros., and by Jerome in the fourth 
century, yet the Scriptural narrative ne- 
cessarily limits the spot to that vicinity.’’ 
Vol. i. pp. 374, 5. 

This passage appears to require 
some elucidation, which may be sup- 
plied from vol. ii. p. 101, where we 
learn that Bethany lies on a slope of 
the Mount of Olives. This accords 
with the words of Acts i. 12, where 
it is said, that the disciples returned 
from Mount Olives. The traditional 
error, therefore, lies not in assigning 
Mount Olives generally, but the sum- 
mit of it, as the place of the ascension. 
Dr. Robinson afterwards observes, 

‘¢ There is in Palestine another kind of 
tradition, with which the monasteries have 
nothing to do, and of which they have, 
apparently in every age, known little or 
nothing ; I mean the preservation of the 
ancient names of places among the com- 
mon people. This is a truly national and 
native tradition, not derived in any degree 
from the influence of foreign convents or 
masters, but drawn in by the peasant 
with his mother’s milk, and deeply seated 
in the genius of the Semitic languages.”’ 
pp. 375, 6. vol. i. 


It would be difficult to analyse the 
mass of information, whether choro- 
graphical or historical, which these 
volumes contain. Perhaps we shall 
give the best idea of their contents, 
when we state that about a hundred 
places (on a rough computation) have 
been first visited or identified by these 
travellers. There isa copious chrono- 
logical list of books on Palestine, with 
critical notes, among which we find 
Volney described as lively and ima- 
ginative, yet containing much valua- 
ble information ; Clarke, as diligent in 
research, but wanting judgment; 
Chateaubriand as eloquent and super- 
ficial, and the references to authori- 
ties mostly worthless ; Niebuhr as the 
prince of Oriental travellers, exact, 
judicious, and persevering; Mayn- 
drell as shrewd and keen; Sandys as 
writing with quaint simplicity and 
undoubted fidelity ; Doubdan as ex- 
hibiting learning and research. We 
do not know why Le Bruyn should be 
called De Bruyn, and to call him, as 
is sometimes done, Le Brun, without 
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the letter y, impairs the identity still 
more. Neither was he a Flemish artist, 
but Dutch, being a native of the 
Hague. The appendix contains also 
a memoir on the maps by M. Kiep- 
pert ; an itinerary, with meteorological 
notes ; and an essay on the pronuncia- 
tion of Arabic in Syria. There are 
indexes of Arabic names and words, 
of ancient geographical names, and 
of Scripture passages, illustrated in 
the course of the work. The author’s 
hardiness in differing from many re- 
ceived accounts, will, no doubt, ex- 
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pose him to controversy; but we re- 
member, that the learned Lightfoot 
was led, from the study of the Jewish 
Rabbies, to do the same ; though, sin- 
gular enough, Dr. Robinson has 
omitted his chorographical writings in 
the list of works on the geography of 
Palestine.* 

We have abstained from making 
descriptive extracts, as travels in Pa- 
lestine are not uncommon, and have 
thought it best to announce on what 
principles this work is written. 





Notes on the Book of Genesis, by 
George Bush, 8vo. pp. 495. (Ward’s Li- 
brary of Standard Divinity, No. 20.)— 
The author is Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature in the New York 
City University. The commentary he 
has produced comprises a fund of illustra- 
tion with solidity of tone and sentiment. 
If we do not find our ideas on the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, (which are at 
present a locus vexatus) exactly repeated, 
we must acknowledge the ability and the 
appropriate seriousness with which they 
are treated. We should not, at first 
sight, have regarded Prov. ii. 17, as illus- 
trative of Gen. ii. 22, but the reference in 
our Bibles to Mal. ii. 4, supports it. The 
notes at chap. iv. 7, on the phrase sin 
lieth at the door, remove the difficulty 
which Parkhurst sees in it. At pp. 75 
and 79 the terms following and previous 
are used of chapters not immediately so ; 
but this indefinite language may possibly 
be local. We rather demur to the inter- 
pretation of Gen. xlix. 10, which differs 
in words (rather than in scope) from the 
received one, though, to speak justly, Mr. 
Bush has some great names on his side. 
The passages adduced do not appear di- 
rectly parallel to us, and to make 
3 and 7»3 convertible particles, is a bold 
expedient. The best interpretation is 
that of Bishop Newton, in his Disserta- 
tion on the Prophecies. Waving, how- 
ever, the consideration of minor points, 
we can safely say, that the student will 
learn much from this commentary, whether 
he uses it, as supplying materials for 
memory, or for further reflection. 


A New Method of learning to read, 
write, and speak a Language in Six 
Months, adapted to the German. Part II. 
By H. G. Ollendortf, Professor of the 
German Language and Literature.—To 
those who would buy a complete German 


died the subjects of it. 


Grammar at once, so that they may not 
find it necessary to get a second to supply 
the defects of a first, we would recom- 
mend Mr. Ollendorff’s as containing all 
that they would want, and all unfolded on 
so orderly and intelligible a plan as to be 
comprehended without stretch of thought, 
and referred to without difficulty. The 
author has not only put exercises into the 
body of the work, but given a large ap- 
pendix of tales, satires, and dramatic 
pieces, with selections of poetry and his- 
tory, from some of the best German au- 
thors, forming a good introduction to the 
rich stores of German literature. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted with M. Ollen- 
dorff’s system to state how far we think it 
would be likely to qualify a student to 
read, write, and speak German in six 
months. 


The Powers of the Greek Tenses, and , 
other Papers. By Francis Whaley Har- 
per, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge.—We like the first two pa- 
pers excessively ; and, having heretofore 
directed our attention to the subjects of 
them, the powers of the Greek Tenses 
and Moods, with the mood particles 
dv, os, iva, dras, etc. we are happy to 
find our researches anticipated by so pene- 
trating a mind: and, as we think that no 
one unacquainted with the principles 
shown in these papers, whether learnt 
from them or elsewhere, can ‘‘ readily and 
at once, in reading a passage of Greek, 
receive the full force of its verbal forms,” 
to use the author’s own words, and, as we 
do not know where those principles are 
shown in so orderly and convincing a form 
as in Mr. Harper’s book, we would re- 
commend it not only to ‘the higher 
classes of schools, and the younger part of 


‘the students at our universities,’’ but to 


those teachers who may not yet have stu- 
Mr. Harper’s 





* They are entitled a Chorographical Century, Decad and Inquiry. 
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earnestness and admiration of the Greek 
mind in its love of the beautiful, make his 
book far from dry ; and his innumerable 
Greek examples, with his well-found illus- 
trations in English, form a good praxis in 
Greek reading. Mr. Harper is, indeed, 
very severe on the tense nomenclature of 
our Greek grammars, though, it must be 
allowed, not without some cause, as we 
ourselves have known cases of boys writ- 
ing, and undermasters correcting Greek 
exercises, without knowing the distinct 
powers of the imperfect and aorist tenses, 
or whether the first and second aorists 
and futures have different powers, or are 
two forms of the same tenses ; at which 
we cannot wonder, when our Grammar 
tells us that .‘‘in the active and middle 
voices there are eight tenses,’’ of which 
the first and second aorists are two, We 
take the two aorists to differ in power 
about as much as our English first aorists 
I spoke, I bid, and our second aorists, 
I spake, I bade. Before dismissing this 
subject we cannot help saying that the 
grammar rule, ‘‘Quum duo substantiva 
diverse significationis concurrunt, poste- 
rius in genitivo ponitur,’’? would autho- 
rise a boy to say that in such a sentence 
as ‘* Villarum culmina fumant,’’ eulmina 
is anoun in the genitive case. Cannot 
the genitive case be defined ? 


Abridgment of Murray's English 
Grammar. Improved, with an Enlarged 
Appendix. By J. Harvey.—Those teach- 
ers who still use Murray’s well-known 
small school grammar, upon which the 
public have bestowed, and, notwithstand- 
ing its many new rivals, seem still to be- 
stow, so large a portion of their favour, 
will find this neat edition cleared from 
some errors and redundancies of former 
ones, and enlarged by a succinct account 
of English versification, and the figures of 
speech, as well as by some judiciously in- 
serted notes. 


A New English Grammar, with very 
Copious Exercises, and a Systematic View 
of the Formation and Derivation of Words. 
By Alexander Allen, Ph. D. and James 
Cornwell.—This intelligible and very use- 
ful little work realizes, we think, more of 
our conception of a good school grammar 


than any other we know. We like very 
much the authors’ system of exercises, as 
well as their tense tabulation of the verb, 
and their derivation, with their classifica- 
tion of the irregular verbs, taken from the 
German philologists, and recommended by 
us in our review of Apel’s German Gram- 
mar in our number for May.’ We have 
detected what, with our own philological 
notions, we deem to be afew small errors 
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of theory, though not such as can lessen 
the usefulness of the work. In article 64 
we are told that ‘‘a pronoun,” that is, 
any pronoun, ‘is a word used instead 
of a noun,’’ which is not true of an in- 
definite pronoun. In the expression 
‘few men are happy,” few does not nor 
could it stand instead of men, as it limits 
the predicate toa partofmen. In article 
40 it is said that the possessive or genitive 
case is the case “ of whose”’ or ‘of what,” 
and yet in article 259 in the expression 
“ the genius of the poet,” the poet, which 
is the case of what, is called the objective 
case. Wecannot say we like, in art. 253, 
the expression ‘‘he was shewn her,’’ 
for ‘‘ she was shewn to him.’’ In the 
sentence ‘* The horse has been shewn her 
this morning,’’ would it be understood 
that the horse was shewn to the lady, or 
the lady to the horse? Forms of expres- 
sion bearing two opposite meanings should 
not be allowed by grammatic authority. 


The French School, Part I. LL’ Echo 
de Paris, a Selection of Familiar Phrases 
which a person would hear among French 
People, with a Vocabulary. By M. Le- 
page, Professor of the French Language 
in London.—We have spoken favourably 
of Parts II. and III. of M. Lepage’s 
French School, and we can do so of the 
one before us. His phrases are natural 
and lively ; and likely, as well as his neat 
little cuts of the cries of Paris, to engage 
the young student’s mind. 


The History of the Resurrection au- 
thenticated. A Review of the Four 
Gospels on the Resurrection of our Lord. 
By the Rev. H. M. Grover. 8vo0. pp. 28. 
—The object of this pamphlet, as ex- 
pressed in the titlepage, is laudable, but 
the author must excuse us, if after ex- 
amination, we hesitate to pronounce upon 
its execution. It is, we fear, more likely 
to draw the reader’s attention to difficul- 
ties, than to solve them; but the au- 
thor’s mind may, in some degree, be re- 
lieved, when he reflects that the same is 
said of the writings of very eminent per- 
sons. To suppose that the apostles 
adopted different accounts, involves the 
extraordinary supposition, that they, who 
gave witness of the resurrection (Acts iv. 
33,) were not themselves agreed in the 
circumstances of it. For our own part 
we would say, that it is better to let a 
piece of wood remain crooked, than by 
trying to straighten itto break it. Expe- 
ri@mce has taught us to be contcnted to 
find difficulties, satisfied that the time 
will‘eome when ‘‘ there is nothing hid 
that shall not be known.” 


—_—_—_— 
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FINE ARTS. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN, SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Aug. 23. The annual distribution of 
prizes took place, H. R. H. Prince Albert 
in the chair. Present, Marq. of Conyng- 
ham, Lords Colburne, Duncannon, Port- 
man, and Sydney, Bishop of Norwich, Sir 
R. Inglis, Messrs. Labouchere, Maule, 
Ewart, Williams, Gillon, S. Rogers, 
Wyse, Baring Wall, Gally Knight, Basil 
Montague, R. Haydon, &c. His Royal 
Highness, after some observations by Lord 
Colburne, eulogising the institution, and 
commending the progress which the stu- 
dents had made, proceeded to distribute 
the prizes as follows : 

1. To Mr. G. F. Lambert for the best 
lithograph from nature. Given by the 
Right Hon. the President of the Board 
of Trade—5/. 5s. 2. To Mr. J. Patter- 
son, for the best painting of a group of 
flowers from nature. Given by the Right 
Hon. the President of the Board of Trade 
—5/. 5s. 3. To Master C. King, for the 
best design for a salver. Given by Mr. 
J. G. Bridge—3/. 3s. 4. To Master G. 
Dyer, for the best design for a silver tan- 
kard. Given ky Mr. J. G. Bridge—2/. 2s. 
5. To Mr. O. Hudson, for a large design 
for painted giass. Given by Mr. Alderman 
Copeland, M.P.—5l. 5s. 6. To Mr. G. 
Thompson, for a specimen of arabesque 
painting. Given by Mr. H. T. Hope— 
5l. 5s. 7. To Mr. J. Evans, for the best 
design for Mouseline de Laine. Given by 
Mr. J. Thomson—5/. 5s. 8. To Mr. W. 
C. Wild, for the best design for a drawing- 
room paper. Given by Mr. J. Thomson 
—3l. 3s. 9. To Mr. H. Durrant, for the 
best plaster model of leaves and flowers 
from nature. Given by the Council— 
3d. 3s. | Various rewards of books for 
good conduct, regularity of attendance, 
and general attention to study, were 
also distributed. 

Mr. Labouchere moved a vote of thanks 
to Prince Albert, and his Royal Highness 
expressed his gratification at the proceed- 
ings of the day, and also a confident hope 
that this institution would meet with the 
encouragement it merited. 


ART UNION. 

Aug. 14. The Society of British Artists 
having offered the use of their Gallery in 
Suffolk-street for the purpose, the pic- 
tures which have been purchased through 
the medium of the Art Union were exhi- 
bited this day. We were delighted with 
the exhibition. There were 133 subjects 
on the walls, the majority landscapes, but 
still a redeeming variety of history, poetry, 
and familiar life. In the front No. 1 stood 
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Maclise’s ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty,’’ purchased 
by Mr. G. Fry, as the first prize, for £300, 
to which he added £200, to become the 
proprietor of this splendid work. Mr. 
Haghe’s admirable water-colour picture, 
the ‘‘Oak of Vargas,” was chosen by 
Mr. T. D. Light, the holder of the £200 
prize; and an Arcadian nymph, by E. 
Lanbilla, was selected by Mr. W. R. 
Stanton, who drew a prize of £100. Two 
of £80 each, two of £75, four of £60, 
six of £50, and the rest from £40 to 
£10, led to the disposal of the number 
we have mentioned, and must thus have 


‘tended materially to the encouragement 


of deserving artists. In many cases the 
owners of the prizes have added consider- 
ably to the sums to which they were 
entitled, in order to obtain productions 
of higher merit than those sums would 
reach, though they this year amounted to 
no less than £3,650, leaving a balance of 
£1325 19s. 5d. reserved for the engraving, 
a copy of which is presented to every sub- 
scriber, and is indeed worth more than 
the £1 subscription. 


GALVANO-PLASTIC PROCESS. 


A letter from Munich informs us, that 
the celebrated. Bavarian sculptor, Stigel- 
mayer, has brought to such perfection his 
galvano-plastic process, that its effects 
would be deemed fabulous were they not 
publicly exhibited in the museum at the 
Gallery of Arts. In the space of two or 
three hours colossal statues in plaster are 
covered with a coat of copper, which takes 
with the greatest accuracy the most minute 
and delicate touches, giving the whole all 
the appearance and solidity of the finest 
casts in bronze. M. Stigelmayer has also 
applied his process to the smallest objects, 
as flowers, plants, and even insects, bring- 
ing these out with such accuracy that they 
seem to have been executed by the hands 
of the most skilful artists. 


LITHOCHROMY. 


M. Krewel, a painter at Bonn, has been 
engaged for many years in making expe- 
riments on lithochromy, or stone paint- 
ing, by means of which copies of original 
oil paintings have been produced by the 


customary mode of impression. This 
discovery is described as particularly cal- 
culated for copying pictures of the old 
German school, and succeeds remarkably 
in portraits. Several of these lithochromic 
pictures have already appeared—particu- 
larly the St. John, known already by 
Miiller’s copper-plate engraving. The 
impression is taken on linen, and has 
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absolutely the appearance of a_painting. 
The drapery, both in colour and folds, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 





MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 

A revival of the ancient art of engrav- 
ing on brass for monumental purposes is 
about to be attempted in the church of 
Pagham, in Sussex, to the memory of the 
late Rector, who is buried there. Mr. 
Thomas King, the well-known antiquary 
of Chichester, is engaged on the work. 
The experience of this gentleman in this 
line of art for many years, his illustrations 
for the county histories, and his later 
Cathedral Antiquities, are a warrantry 
for the proper execution of the task en- 
trusted to him. 

We have seen the drawing for the brass 
intended to be inlaid inthe stone slab. It 
is of the size of life, and represents the 
clergyman in his robes, with his hands 
clasped in prayer, standing under a pointed 
canopy, crocketed, with a foliated finial, 
and supported on each side by a pillar, orna- 
mented in the elaborate florid work of the 
15th century. These two pillars reach as 
high as the canopy, and are adorned with 
finials to harmonize therewith. An in- 
scription will run round the margin of the 
slab. 





ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 

The alterations of the windows in the 
choir are now sufficiently advanced to al- 
low of an opinion to be formed of the effect 
which will be produced when the whole 
are completed. The two windows imme- 
diately adjoining the altar (formerly closed 
up with stone) have been opened. Each 
window contains the arms, helmet, crest 
and lambrequire of twelve knights of the 
Garter, filling the twelve divisions formed 
between the mullions andtransoms. The 
general ground being in quarries, bearing 
the initials of the patron saint, St. George, 
gives great relief to the splendid tints of 
the heraldic devices. In the glass of the 
old windows, so much of the space was 
absorbed by a huge star and garter, re- 
peated in each opening, that the armorial 
bearings themselves were nearly imper- 
ceptible from below, and the general effect 
was poor, heavy, and monotonous. This 
error appears to have been studiously 
avoided in the new designs. In these the 
part of most importance, the shield of 
arms, has been made the most conspicuous, 
and the several bearings are clear and 
distinct. The chapter of St. George de- 
serve great praise for the judicious and 
liberal manner in which they have com- 
menced these works, and their execution 
is calculated to enhance the celebrity of 
Mr, Willement. 





Fine Arts. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


J. N. Franklyn, Esq. has erected on 
his lawn, at Henbury-hill, near Bristol, 
an admirably-executed statue, by Abra- 
ham of London, of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. The statue is of stone, and, 
with the pedestal, stands fourteen feet 
high, and is seen from the road leading 
to the Passage. 





COLUMN OF NAPOLEON. 

On the 15th Aug. the inauguration of 
the column and statue of Napoleon, on 
the spot where the army of Boulogne was 
formerly encamped, took place. The 
ceremony was almost wholly a military 
one ; it lasted five hours. Generals Cour- 
bineau, Gourgaud, and Galbois presided. 
The Bishop of Angers officiated. The 
whole was conducted with great pomp. 
Many troops were present, and an im- 
mense assemblage of spectators. 

The column stands upon a hill, within 
a quadrangular enclosure of about two 
acres, and is rendered more conspicuous 
by being placed upon a square pedestal, 
to which the ascent is by a flight of steps 
on each of its sides. The whole is con- 
structed of a species of dark grey marble, 
dug from the neighbouring quarries at 
Marquise ; and, as a piece of architecture, 
is very beautiful, being built after the 
model of Trajan’s Column at Rome. 

The statue by Bono is of bronze, ex- 
cellently wrought, and an admirable like- 
ness of Napoleon ; its weight is (12,000lbs. 
French) about six tons; its height about 
16 feet, English measure. The height of 
the column is (150 feet French) upwards 
of 160 feet English, diameter 13 feet ; and 
from a gallery at the top of its doric ca- 
pital, protected by an iron balustrade, the 
spectator commands a most extensive view 
of the city, harbour, and vicinity of Bou- 
logne, of the adjacent departments of 
France, and of the sea, terminating in 
the white cliffs of Great Britain and Dover 
Castle. 

On the east and west sides of the pe- 
destal are to be carved inscriptions in 
Latin and French, the former of which is 
as follows : 

Inscription on the Eastern side of the 
Pedestal. 
LVDOVICVS * PHILIPPVS * I. 
FRANCORVM * REX 
QVIBVS * IN * LOCIS * NEAPOLIO * IMP. 
EXERCITVI * FLORENTISSIMO * INVICTO 
PROPVGNATORI * PATRIAE 
INSIGNIA * LEGIONIS * HONORATORVM 
DE * SVGGESTV * DISTRIBUIT 
VTI * MEMORIA * EIVS* DIEI * QVI‘ FVIT 
D* XVI ° AVGVST * ANN. M.DCCC.IV. 
GLORIA * QVE * EXERCITVS 
MONVMENTO * CONSECRATAE * POSTERIS 
TRADERENTVR * COLVMNAM 
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AB * EXERCITV * D * IX ‘ NOVEMBR* ANN. 
M.DCCC.1V * INCHOATAM 
OPERE * DIV * INTERMISSO 
PERFICIENDAM * CVRAVIT ° DEDICARI 
QVE ° PRAECEPIT * ANN. M.DCC.XLI. 


STATUE OF MARSHAL SOULT. 


M. Pradier, member of the Royal In- 
stitute, is charged with the execution of a 
colossal statue in Carrara marble, repre- 
senting the Duke of Dalmatia in the full 
costume of a Marshal of France. This 
statue of Soult is destined to be placed in 
the grand court of the Royal Castle at 
Versailles, where are collected the statues 
that were formerly on the Pont de la 
Concorde. 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


[Oct. 


MONUMENT OF CUVIER. 

The fountain erected in honout of Cu- 
vier on the Place de la Pieté at Paris was 
uncovered and inaugurated on the 29th of 
July. The effect of the monument is truly 
beautiful. The whole invention and -de- 
sign is the work of M. Alphonso Vigou- 
reux, one of the architects of the munici- 
pality of Paris. The principal group is in 
marble and colossal, and represents a wo- 
mati personifying natural history, seated 
on the terrestrial globe. Around are 
finely distributed many animals in the 
same proportions: this is the work of M. 
Feucheres. All the ornaments and attri- 
butes belonging to the other kingdoms of 
nature are sculptured by M. Jules Pom- 
matau. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History. 

History of the Western Empire, from 
its Restoration to Accession of Charles V. 
By Sir Rosperr Comyn. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. royal 8vo. 50s. 

Sketches of Scottish Church History : 
embracing the Period from the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution. With an Appen- 
dix relative to the alleged accession of 
Knox to the Conspiracy against Riccio. 
By the Rev. Tuomas M‘Crir. 8yo, 
Gs. 6d. 


Politics. 


The Book of the Bastiles ; or, the His- 
tory of the working of the New Poor Law. 
By G. R. WytHen Baxter, Esq. 8vo. 
258. 

Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery 
Convention held in London in June, 1840. 
8vo. 14s. 

Report of the Conference of Ministers 
on the Corn Laws. 12mo. 2s. 

The Corn Laws of England. By F. 
Von Ravumer. Translated from the Ger- 
man. 6d. 

The Grounds and Objects of the Bud- 
get. S8vo. 2s. 

Tirosh lo Yayin, or Wine Question 
considered. 1s. 9d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Excursions in Normandy ; illustrative 
of the State of Sotiety, Scenery, &c. 
Edited by Frepertck SHosert, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

The History of Guernsey : with Notes 
on Jersey. By JonatHAN Duncan, 
B.A. 8@vo. 15s. 

London: Vol. I. illustrated with 158 
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engravings on wood. 
Knicut. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Tourist’s Guide round South- 
ampton. 12mo. 3s. 


Edited by C. 


Poetry. 


The Genuine Remains of Ossian. 
P. MacGREGoR. 8vo, 12s, 

Count Clermont, and other Poems. By 
A. Beui. 6s. 6d. 

Napoleonis Reliquie, & Poem, with 
Notes. 8vo. 5s. 

Faust: from the German of Goéthe. 
Translated by Lewts Fiumorr, Esq. for 
Smith’s Standard Library. 8vo. 1s. 10d. 

Blossoms of Poesy. By G.S. Banxs. 


By 


4s 


The Songs of Cuar.es Dispin. Part 


I. 8vo. 10s.6d. (To be completed in 
eight monthly parts.) 


Novels and Tales. 


The Deerslayer. By J. FENiMoreE 
Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Charles Chesterfield ; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Youth of Genius. By Mrs. 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Wedlock ; or, Yesterday and To-day. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Maid’s Husband.”’ 
&c. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Ellen Bray; or, the Fortune Teller. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

The Porcelain Tower ; or, Nine Stories 
of China. By T. H. Szaty, &c. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Expxr’s Tales and Legends of the Isle 
of Wight. 4s. 


Divinity, &e. 
The Works of the Rev. D. Isaac. Edited 
by Joun Burpsaut, 3 vols. 198. 6d. 
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Sermons at Harrow School. By the 
Rev. Dr. WorpswortH. 8vo. 88. 6d. 


Homilies for the Times ; or, Rome and 
her new Allies: a Plea for the Reforma- 
tion. By the Rev. Joun Morison, D.D. 
12mo. 8s. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Luke For- 
sTER, of Saffron Walden; with a Sketch 
of his Life and Character, by the Rev. 
Joun Exy, of Leeds. 8vo. 8s. 

Village Church Sermons. By the Rev. 
F. Jonzes. 12mo. 6s. 

Conferences of the Reformers. 
5s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Commandments. 
the Rev. W. Harrison. 12mo. 5s. 

A Course of Lectures delivered this 
year, on the Wednesdays in Lent, in the 
Church of Bolton-le-Moors. By the Rev. 
James Stave, M.A. 12mo, 5s. 

Personal Declension and Revival of 
Religion in the Soul. By Octavius 
WINsSLow. 8vo. 5s. 

Facts and Feelings, illustrative of in- 
terior Keligion ; accompanied by Memo- 
rials of Madame Guyon, Fenelon, and 
other spiritual Persons, with Extracts 
from their Works. By Mary ANN 
KELLY. 12mo. 4s. 

Seven Sermons on the Cross of Christ. 
By the Rev. Joun HAMBLETON. 3s. 6d. 

A Church Dictionary. By the Rev. 
W. F. Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. 2s. 9d. 

Medicine. 

Jahr’s Manual of Homeepathetic Me- 
dicine. Translated by Dr. Laurie. 2 
vols. 8vo. 28s. 

On the Efficacy of Mineral Waters in 
the Cure of Chronic Disease, illustrated 
by Cases ; with an Analysis of the most 
reputed Spasin Germany. By Sir ALEx- 


8vo, 


By 


ANDER DowniE, M.D. 18mo. 6s. 
Law. 
Law of Pawns and Pledges. By J.P. 
Cossetr. 12mo. 5s. 
Science. 


Transactions of the Linnean Society of 
London. Vol. 18, Part4. 4to. 36s. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London for 1841. Part I. 
10s. 

A comprehensive History of the Iron 
Trade throughout the World, from the 
earliest Records to the present Time. 
By Harry Scrivenor. 8vo. lis. 

Illustrations of Arts and Manufactures : 
being a Series of Papers read before the 
Society of Arts. By ArtrHur AIKIN, 
F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. late Sec. of that 
Institution. 8vo. 8s. 

Guide to the Stars for every Night in 
the Year. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XVI. 
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Millwright’s and Engineer’s Pocket 
Companion. 12mo. 6s. 

A Treatise on the direct Solution of 
Cubic Equations. By W. BrownLow, 
A.M. 12mo 5s. 

Mathematical Tables for Practical Men. 
By W. TemrLeton. 12mo. 4s. 

Animal Magnetism. Its History to the 
present Time ; with a Sketch of the Life 
of T. A. Mesmer. By aSurGEon 18mo. 
2s. Gd. 

The Farmer’s Encyclopedia, and Dic- 
tionary of Rural Affairs. By CurHBert 
W.Jounson, Esq. Part I. 5s. 

Fine Arts. 

Corre.’s Twenty-five Illustrations to 
Don Quixote. 4to. 42s. 

Elements of Perspective Drawing ; or, 
the Science of Delineating real Objects. 
Designed by AuGustus DEaAcoNn. 8vo. 
4s. 

Natural History. 


DEcANDOLLE’s Vegetable Organogra- 
phy, translated by Kingdom. 2 vols. 8vo. 
15s. 

A Manual of British Alge ; containing 
Generic and Specific Descriptions of all 
the known British Species of Sea-weeds 
and Confervee, both Marine and Fresh- 


water. By the Hon. Witttam Henry 
Harvey. 8vo. 9s. 
Grammar. 


Sanscrit Grammar. 
H. Wi1son. 8vo. 188. 


Classical Literature. 


Thucydidis Historia belli Peloponne- 
siaci.ed. Haase. Cum nova translatione 
Latina F. Haast. 8vo. 18s. (Vol. IX. 
of Dipor’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Gre- 
corum.) 

Theophrasti Characteres, Marcus An- 
toninus, Epictetus, Arrianus, Simplicius, 
Cebes, Maximus Tyrius. Greecé et Latiné, 
cum indicibus. 8vo. 18s. (Vol. X. of 
the same series. ) 


By Professor H. 





ETON COLLEGE. 

An important arrangement has just 
been determined upon by the authorities 
of Eton College. The fellowships of King’s 
College, Cambridge, are exclusively be- 
stowed upon the boys on the Royal foun- 
dation. The succession, however, to these 
fellowships has not always been regulated 
by the superior merits and attainments of 
the respective candidates. Priority of 
standing was, with some occasional and 
unimportant exceptions, the rule by which 
the succession to King’s College was go- 
verned. It by no means followed that the 
most gifted and industrious youths gained 
the preferment. . the last century, the 

3G 
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incomparable Porson was a superannuated 
colleger ; and, not to multiply instances, 
in one year (1809), two such distinguished 
scholars as Judge Coleridge and Mr. Mil- 
man were both superannuated. The elec- 
tors of the two Colleges have now deter- 
mined to have recourse to an entirely new 
arrangement, and this year they have ac- 
cordingly placed all the candidates for 
King’s College fellowships exactly in their 
order of merit. The first on the list is the 
youth who gained the Newcastle scholar- 
ship last Easter ; and the two next greatly 
distinguished themselves on the same oc- 
casion. This must be admitted to be an 
immense improvement; and when the 
benevolent intention of increasing the 
physical and personal comforts of the boys 
on the foundation, and diminishing, at 
the same time, their expenses to a vast 
extent, by large and additional buildings, 
have been carried into effect, the education 
of a colleger at Eton will be, in every re- 
spect, the most desirable and the most 
honourable that any parent could provide 
for his child. The first examination for 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert’s prizes 
for the best proficient in modern literature 
at Eton College, took place on Sept. the 
27th, in French and German ; next year it 
will be in French and Italian, and will 
hereafter alternate in these languages. 





PUBLIC RECORDS. 


The second annual report to Parliament 
of the Deputy-Keeper of Public Records 
has been issued. It sets forth what has 
been done during the past year, relating to 
the several offices or repositories of records, 
brought wholly or partially within the 
operation of the act. Amongst these are 
the offices at the Tower; the Rolls’- 
chapel; the Rolls’-house ; Carlton-ride ; 
the house No. 3, Whitehall-yard ; the Court 
of Exchequer; the Augmentation-office ; 
the Controller of the Exchequer’s-office ; 
and the Chapter-house, Westminster.— 
Two copious Appendices are given, the 
first of which contains all the material 
correspondence of the office during the 
period of the Report. The second is made 
up chiefly of inventories: for example, 
the first part of an inventory of the re- 
cords in the Tower; inventories of the 
Doggett Rolls, and Doggett Books in the 
Common Pleas; ofthe records of the Ex- 
chequer Pleas; of the rolls accounts, as- 
sessments, and other documents in the 
Queen’s Remembrancer’s-office; and of 
those in the custody of the Controller of 
the Exchequer. This Appendix also con- 
tains a specimen of the text of the pro- 
posed Calendar of the Patent Rolls, which 
promises to be of great utility. 

One of the most interesting portions of 


the Report is the correspondence which 
has taken place on the subject of a general 
repository, and from which it appears that 
Victoria Tower, and several portions of 
the new Houses of Parliament, are to be 
devoted to that purpose. In concluding, 
Sir Francis Palgrave says, ‘‘ I again most 
humbly submit to your Majesty that until 
the consolidation into one building is 
effected, it will be impracticable to give 
unto the service the efficacy which the 
importance of its objects demands, and 
the utility which it may probably acquire, 
by rendering such a repository the trea- 
sury, not merely of your Majesty’s legal 
records, but of the archives, in the most 
extended application of the term, of your 
Majesty’s state and realm, and in which, 
under proper authority, the various public 
departments may deposit, as well for safe 
custody on behalf of the Crown, as for the 
nse and benefit of your Majesty’s subjects, 
whatever state or public documents, pa- 
pers, and records may be found worthy of 
preservation, either on account of their 
legal utility or the information which the 
same may contain.’’ 

The following rules and regulations 
have been, pursuant to act of Parliament, 
made by the Master of the Rolls for the 
management of the Public Record-office, 
and for the admission of persons to the 
use of the records, calendars, and in- 
dexes : 

‘© 1, The Public-office, the Record- 
offices in the Tower, Rolls’-chapel, and 
Chapter-house, and the repositories of the 
records of the King’s Bench at the Rolls- 
house, Common Pleas, and the Carlton- 
ride, and the Repository, No. 3, White- 
hall-yard, and all such other record offices 
and repositories as shall hereafter be 
brought under the regulations of the act 
for keeping safely the public records, shall 
be kept open daily from ten till four 
o’clock, except on Sundays and the fol- 
lowing holydays: viz. Her Majesty’s 
birthday, May 24; June 28, Her Ma- 
jesty’s coronation ; Good Friday and Sa- 
turday following; Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, Whit-Monday and Whit-Tues- 
day, Christmas-day to New Year’s-day 
inclusive ; and such days as may be ap- 
pointed for public fasts or thanksgivings. 

‘¢ 2, A book to be kept at each of the 
said record-offices and repositories, in 
which each party requiring the use of 
records is to enter the following parti- 
culars: viz. date, name of party making 
the application, reference to the record, 
and the service which he requires; viz. 
inspection, extract, copy, or attendance 
with a record. 

‘3. Upon the inspection of a record 
the party may take notes, extracts, or 
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copies therefrom in pencil as he may 
think fit. 

‘* 4, Copies are to be made and de- 
livered according to the priority of appli- 
cation, or as near thereto as the nature of 
the copy will admit of, except in special 
cases, for particular reasons assigned. 

‘¢ 5, No assistant-keeper, clerk, or other 
officer is to act as a record solicitor, or as 
a record agent for individuals otherwise 
than in the discharge of his official duties. 

‘« 6. No stranger is to be allowed to 
have any use of a record, excepting in the 
presence and under the inspection of an 
assistant-keeper or other officer of the 
establishment ; and in all cases where the 
record may be liable to be injured or 
damaged, the assistant-keeper is to give 
such directions for preventing such injury 
or damage as the case may require. 

“7, Except the fees allowed under these 
regulations, no fee, or any gratuity or 
reward, is to be received by any officer of 
the establishment from any person con- 
sulting or using the records, save only 
that if any party should desire to obtain 
information respecting any records in the 
Rolls-chapel from the indexes heretofore 
belonging to the late Mr. Kipling, the 
assistant-keeper of the records at the 
Rolls’-chapel shall (until further arrange- 
ment can be made) be at liberty to receive 
for the parties who may be entitled thereto, 
such fees as have been heretofore paid for 
the use of such indexes.’’ 

With respect to a general repository for 
the safe custody of our public records, the 
noble Victoria Tower of the new houses 
of Parliament is the building proposed, 
and the following are extracts from Mr. 
Barry’s report on the subject :—‘‘ The 
space that may, in my opinion, be ap- 
propriated to the above-mentioned pur- 
poses, in the new houses of Parlia- 
ment, includes the whole of the upper 
part of the Victoria Tower, a portion 
of the south front adjoining the royal 
entrance vestibule, portions of the build- 
ing above and below this vestibule, and 
over the royal staircase, together with 
the whole of the basement story, be- 
tween the wings of the river front. 
As a place of deposit for records, the 
several stories of the Victoria Tower may 
be conveniently fitted up with racks or 
cases, to contain records, amounting in 
bulk to 247,258 cubic feet. As to the 
binders’ workshops and storehouse — a 
binding-room, seventy-five feet by twenty- 
five feet, with convenience for washing, 
cleaning, and repairing records, may be 
obtained over the royal staircase, imme- 
diately adjoining and upon a level with 
the public or examining-rooms. The 
storehouse for records of secondary im- 
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portance may be obtained in the basement 
of the river front, between the wings, the 
cubic contents of which amount to 142,848 
feet. Thus it will be seen that the whole 
of the records now in existence may be 
placed in the Victoria Tower, and accom- 
modation afforded therein for an annual 
increase of them for many years to come ; 
but, as it is probable that a very considera- 
ble diminution of their bulk will be occa- 
sioned by abstracting those which are of 
secondary importance to be placed in the 
storehouse, the accommodation afforded 
by the tower would be likely to prove 
sufficient for several centuries. The whole 
of the accommodation for records, as well 
as the offices, work-rooms, and rooms for 
resident officers of the record establish- 
ment, would be perfectly fire-proof, en- 
tirely independent of the offices and other 
accommodation of the houses of Parlia- 
ment, capable of being thoroughly lighted 
and warmed and ventilated, and conve- 
nient both as to external and internal 
access. The first-class records may be 
conveniently arranged and classified in 
the several stories of the Tower, where 
they wiil be effectually separated from the 
rest of the record establishment, as before 
mentioned, and thereby admit of being 
placed completely under the care and 
control of the superior officer of the re- 
cord establishment ; and as no other ma- 
terials will be employed in the construc- 
tion of the tower than brick, stone, iron, 
and slate, there would not be the slightest 
risk of the destruction of the records by 
fire. The second-class records would, 
for the same reason, be equally safe, and 
as completely under the care and control 
of the superior officers as those of the first 
class.’’ 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. 

The removal of Gresham College to 
Basinghall-street has been resolved upon 
by a recent decision of the Trustees. 
Their plans are said to contemplate not 
merely accommodation for the public de- 
livery of lectures, but also to provide for 
the future extension of the college, by af- 
fording the usual facilities for academical 
instruction. The complete though gradual 
re-establishment of the college, and its 
restoration to the purposes intended by its 
enlightened founder, will be thus secured. 
Many of our readers will learn with regret 
that this decision has broken off a long- 
pending treaty for the appropriation of 
Crosby Hall as the site of the intended 
College. The peculiar claims of this 
beautiful and venerable building were 
strongly advocated in the Gresham Com- 
mittee, and in the Court of Common 
Council, and were negatived by a very 
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small majority,* in favour of a locality re- 
mote from all associations with the name 
of the honoured founder. The trustees of 
Crosby Hall are now therefore at liberty, 
as will be seen by our advertising pages, 
to receive proposals from other parties. 


SOUTH POLE EXPHDITION. 


Her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror 
returned from their first trip to the South 
Pole on the 9th of April, Captain Ross 
having endeavoured in vain to get a place 
to winter in. The expedition sailed from 
Van Diemen’s Land on the 12th of No- 
vember, and after touching at one or two 
places in the Pacific, reached the first ice 
on the 5th Jan. in lat. 66 deg. 45 S., lon. 
174 deg. 18 E. The main field of ice 
was made on the 12th, in lat. 68 deg. 15, 
and lon. 176 deg. 22. Land was then 
discovered in lat. 71 deg. 56, and lon. 
171 deg. 17, which was named ‘ Victoria :” 
it consists of valleys of ice and snow, with 
highlands covered with the same. Along 
this land they sailed 300 miles continu- 
ously, in fact, to 78 deg. 4 S. beyond which 
there was no passing, and in this distance 
not one opening presented itself in which 
to winter. The magnetic Pole is deter- 
mined to be within ten miles (inland) of 
lat. 74 deg. and 143 deg. the meridian of 
this place. The barrier of ice down which 
the ships sailed for 300 miles, and which 
adhered so closely to the land, was be- 
tween 150 and 200 feet above water, so 
that, seven-eighths being below, the mass 
must be wonderful indeed. In latitude 
77 deg. 31, long. 167 deg. two volcanos 
were discovered, and were named ‘ Ere- 
bus’’ and “ Terror ;’’ the former was very 
active, sending forth clouds of smoke, 
and the effect in the white region was 
beautiful. The density of the atmosphere 
in the southern polar regions is great, 
quite different, in this respect, from the 
northern. The seat of the Aurora, which 
is beyond description fine, is to the north- 
ward not near the pole. The officers and 
men returned quite well, having suffered 
but little excepting chilblains. The ships 


* The numbers on the final division 
were 22 and 20. 
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return to the ice early in the spring to 
look for a place to winter in in 1842. 


THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

Intelligence has been received at the 
India Board of the arrival of the Hon. 
East India Company’s armed iron steam- 
boats Nimrod and Nitocris at Beles on 
the Euphrates. This gratifying event 
took place on the 3lst of May, 1841, 
thus completing an enterprise of much 
danger and difficulty, and which had been 
looked upon as impracticable. The actual 
distance of the voyage up the river was 
1130 miles; the ascent occupied 273 
hours, or about nineteen days and a half. 
The average rate of steaming was three 
miles and seven furlongs an hour. The 
Tigris and the Euphrates have now been 
opened to vessels of considerable burden, 
and the ascent and descent of these noble 
streams may be made available for the 
purposes of commerce as well as of civili- 
sation ; for, although the success of this 
splendid experiment reflects honour on 
the British name alone, the advantages 
which may be derived from it will be 
shared with us by many nations, and, it is 
hoped, by the inhabitants of the once 
famous regions watered by the great rivers 
of Mesopotamia. The expedition was 
commanded by Lieut. Campbell, assisted 
by Lieuts. Jones and Grounds. The be- 
haviour of the crews was most exemplary, 
and not a single casualty occurred during 
the whole voyage. 


NEW EGYPTIAN TYPOGRAPHY. 

Among the most curious examples of 
progress in the means of diffusing in- 
formation, none yields to the splendid 
enterprise of M. Nies of Leipsic, who has 
cast a fount of moveable hieroglyphic 
types, representing all those which are 
known, and to which he adds the cha- 
racters just discovered: By these means 
the interesting remains of ancient Egypt, 
its history and literature, will be printed 
with the same facility as any common 
character. About 3000 of these hiero- 
glyphic characters are finished, and it is 
curious to see, in his printing office, par- 
titions filled with lions, sphinxes, geese, 
and various nondescript symbols. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Discovery and destruction of a fresco 
Painting in Petersfield Church.—A sum 
of money having been subscribed by the 
inhabitants of Peterstield towards cleaning 
the interior of the church, which contains 


RESEARCHES. 


some fine specimens of Anglo-Norman 
architecture, the ornaments of which had 
been almost entirely concealed by repeat- 
ed coatings of whitewash, the process 
commenced ; but another instance of the 
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danger of hasty and unadvised measures 
in such cases is furnished in the fact that, 
almost at the commencement of the work, 
the artisans employed discovered on one 
of the columns a fine fresco painting, 
which almost forthwith they effaced, not so 
effectually, however, as not to shew, from 
the remaining traces, that it must have 
been a very superior work of the kind: 
the colours more brilliant and firm than 
_ they are usually found. The outlines and 
portions of the drapery of a standing figure 
were still discernible a fortnight since, 
although the column had been well scraped. 
This is only one proof in many daily 
afforded us, of the necessity of something 
being done on a grand and effective scale 
for the preservation of our national anti- 
quities, and for improving and directing 
the taste of the public, so as to cause a 
more general and enlightened feeling for 
the works of ancient art. 


The Churchwardens of Bradninch, De- 
von, are soliciting contributions for the re- 
toration of the screen or rood-loft in their 
parish church. It is a most curious relic 
of bygone days, and when restored would 
be an ornament to any church in the king- 
dom. The panels of the lowest part of 
the screen contain no less than forty-six 
ancient paintings (of the period of Henry 
VII.) of Romish saints, &c. 


TESSELATED PAVEMENT. 


A few days since one of those relics of 
the Romano-British era that are so fre- 
quently brought to light at Dorchester, was 
discovered near the south-western angle of 
the town. It is a portion of a tesselated 
pavement found about four feet below the 
surface by some workmen engaged in 
digging a tank in a field occupied by Mr. 
Barnes, builder. This pavement, which 
was but an imperfect fragment, about 
fourteen feet by eight feet, formed a por- 
tion of the coenaculum, or eating-hall, of 
a Romano-British dwelling, with the re- 
cessed zotheca, the latter, whilst the dwel- 
ling was inhabited, having been separated 
from the larger room by hangings of dra- 
pery. The whole of the floor of the coe- 
naculum has been destroyed at some early 
period, leaving only a portion of the guil- 
loche border, with an outer border of 
spiral and circular ornaments. From this 
the floor of the zotheca, which was formed 
of a very favourite pattern in such pave- 
ments, was divided by a series of large 
lozenges. The tessere were of the usual 
sixe, about half an inch square, and the 
colours were rich and varied, comprising 
black, red, blue, white, and light brown. 
The outer border was of coarser white 
tessere. As the sinking of the tank was 
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proceeded with, this relic of the Romano- 
British city of Durnovaria has been de- 
stroyed, but not before a very correct 
drawing had been made by Mr. H. Barnes. 


TUMULI ON BARHAM DOWNS. 
Several excavations have recently been 
made in the tumuli on Breach Down, 
Barham, near Canterbury, by permission 
of Sir Henry Oxenden, under the direc- 
tions of Lord Albert Conyngham, assisted 
by Mr. Charles Oxenden, the Rev. T. 
Bartlett, of Kingstone Rectory, Mr. P. 
Bartlett, and Mr. Akerman. The result 
was the discovery of many of the usual 
relics, viz. swords, knives, urns, glass 
vases, beads, &c. In one of the graves 
was found, with a number of beads, a very 
beautiful gold bulla, of curious workman- 
ship, having on its upper surface a cross 
of filagree work, with a ruby in the centre. 
This interesting object evidently belongs 
to a late period of the Empire. A coin 
of Victorinus, much defaced, was found in 
the same tumulus. An account of these 
excavations will form the subject of a 
paper at the meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries in the ensuing session. 


BURIED HOUSE IN IRELAND. 

An underground house has been dis- 
covered near the old road leading from 
Newbliss to Monaghan, and about three 
miles from the latter town, and from its 
perfect state of preservation forms a very 
curious relic. A man who lately got pos- 
session of the farm upon which it is situ- 
ated, went to remove an unsightly hillock 
in a small meadow close to his house. 
This lIttle field had been reclaimed a few 
years ago, after the turf had been cut off 
it, and from it to the small lake of Keselin 
(about 300 yards below it) was, in the 
memory of an old man living near it, one 
continued heath moor, with several spades’ 
deep of turf under it; and he had seen 
seven spits of turf cut off the hillock which 
formed the roof of the house. The outer 
wall is forty-six feet by about sixteen. 
Outside the entrance is a semicircular 
court-yard; the base of the wall sur- 
rounding it, as well as that of all the other 
walls, is composed of large rough stones, 
some of them several tons weight, standing 
on their ends, something like those of 
Stonehenge. The entrance divided the 
semicircular wall into two equal segments, 
and was formed with two larger stones 
than the others, sufficiently apart to admit 
a manfwith ease. Inside the entrance 
was an oval apartment, about twelve feet 
by eight, which was arched over from 
within about four feet of the base. The 
arch was composed of flat stones of differ- 
ent sizes, so carefully selected and fitted 
that the point of a penknife could scarcely 
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be inserted between them. Each stone 
projected about a quarter of an inch from 
the underneath one until they met at the 
top of the roof, which was about six feet 
from the ground. Opposite the entrance, 
at the other end of the room, was a similar 
entrance into a lobby, which led straight 
to the other extremity of the building, and 
off which were six other apartments, all 
square, and built and roofed in the same 
manner as the first oval one. The two 
standing stones, forming the entrance from 
this latter room into the corridor, stood 
somewhat narrower than those of the 
principal entrance, and were rubbed and 
worn at one particular part, as it were 
from the weapons of the inhabitants re- 
turning from their hunting or plundering 
excursions. The whole of the floor inside 
was flagged with slabs of the same stone, 
and the outside of the roof covered with 
the same material, which is the most re- 
markable circumstance connected with it, 
as the nearest freestone quarry is on Car- 
ronmore mountain, in Fermanagh, about 
twenty miles from this place, and the 
stone there does not cleave into slabs, 
and is of quite a different grain, the 
former exactly resembling the Scotch 
sandstone found along the Clyde. The 


interior was found perfectly clean, with 
the exception of the juice of the bog-stuff 
covering it having trickled down the walls. 
From the number of what are called in 
the south of Ireland ‘‘ follah feah’’ (deer 
fire), it may be concluded that this edifice 
had been the abode of hunters, and that 
the turf-mould was first excavated in order 
to buildit, and then laid back again for the 
purpose of concealment. The particulars 
of another house found in a bog, in the 
county Down, are published in the 28th 
volume of Archeologia, with engravings 
from drawings by Lieut. Mudge. 

A course of lectures on Christian An- 
tiquities has been commenced at Dijon 
by M. Maillard de Chambre, Conservator 
of the Archives of that city. Similar 
courses have been given in other cities 
and towns in France, and particularly in 
Paris, by M. Didron, at the Royal Library, 
where he gave a history of monumental 
art from the fifth to the tenth century. 
Considering the abundant materials that 
exist to render such a course both inte- 
resting and instructive in the highest de- 
gree, we are surprised that the subject has 
not been taken up in England. 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Aug. 24. ‘The Address was moved 
in the usual manner by Eari Spencer, and 
seconded by the Marquess of Clanricarde ; 
when an Amendment, expressive of want 
of confidence in Ministers, was moved by 
the Earl of Ripon, and carried by a majo- 
rity of 172. 

Aug. 28. Viscount Melbourne stated, 
that in consequence of the vote which had 
been come to by the other House on the 
preceding Saturday, and which was si- 
milar to the vote which had been come to 
by their Lordships, he, on the part of his 
colleagues and himself, had tendered to 
her Majesty the resignation of the offices 
which they held, and which her Majesty 
had accepted. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Lord John Russell made the same an- 

nouncement in the House of Commons. 
Sept. 9. The Speaker said he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. O'Connell, who 
stated that he had been returned, both 
for the counties of Meath and Cork, and 
he had taken the latter constituency ; 


but as his return for Cork had been op- 
posed, the House could not allow such 
election to be made. 

Sept. 16. Sir Robert Peel stated that 
it was his intention to move the Miscet- 
LANEOUS E\stTIMATES as prepared by his 
predecessors in office, and that he should 
propose the renewal of various expiring 
laws for a definite period, including the 
Poor Law Bill, which he intended to 
submit for renewal until July next. His 
Right Hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would state, on a day to be 
named, how he proposed providing for the 
deficiency of the revenue of 2,000,000/. 
The Right Hon. Baronet proposed to 
defer till after Christmas the measures he 
thought necessary to equalize the expen- 
diture and the revenue, and the plans of 
ministers for meeting the commercial dif- 
ficulties of the country.— Lord John Rus- 
sell disapproved of this delay, and said he 
should state his views of the present state 
of public affairs when the House went 
into a Committee of Ways and Means. 
He was of opinion that the new Govern- 
ment ought immediately to propose those 
measures by which they meant to stand 
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A Bill was brought in to authorise the 
Commissioners of Woods to grant build- 
ing leases of the Royal Kitchen Garden 
at Kensington, andtoimproveother Royat. 
GARDENS : and it was resolved in a Com- 
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mittee, that it is expedient to annex the 
mansion-house, gardens, and grounds at 
Frogmore, now part of the Land Revenue 
of the Crown, to Windsor Castle.— These 
Bills will be passed immediately. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On the 13th Sept. when the Duc 
d’Aumale, accompanied by his brothers 
the Dukes of Orleans and Owning was 
entering Paris, at the head of his regi- 
ment, the 17th Light Infantry, recently 
returned from Algiers, in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, at the corner of the Rue de 
Charonne, a man discharged a pistol at 
the Princes; the ball fortunately missed 
them, but killed the horse of Lt.-Col. 
Le Vaillant, and mortally wounded that 
of Greneral Schneider. The culprit was 
immediately arrested, and proved to be 
named Jean Nicholas Pappart, a sawyer, 
aged 27 years; he is ordered to be tried 
before the House of Peers. 

A reduction of the army and navy is 
expected to take place immediately, al- 
though there have been many popular 
disturbances, and some attended with loss 
of life, in various parts of France, occa- 
sioned by the Census question. Its object 
is to make all the responsible classes bear 
a share in the public burthens. 

The King and Marshal Soult have 
lately inspected the fortifications of Paris, 
and have expressed great satisfaction. 


SPAIN. 

The anniversary of the Constitution 
was celebrated on the Ist of Sept. at 
Madrid, and Espartero was received with 
acclamation. ‘The Cortez have autho- 
rised the raising of sixty millions of reals 
at six per cent. 50,000 men of the classes 
of 1840 and 1841 are to be called out. 
Queen Christina has addressed several 
letters to her daughter through the 
French Ambassador, wishing to renew a 
correspondence. The Duke de Victoria 
states that the Queen Mother had abdi- 
cated the guardianship of the Queen by 
forsaking the country, and had given up 
her daughters, and that therefore the 
government had appointed M. Arguelles 
as their guardian. The islands of Anna- 
bon and Fernando Po are not to be ceded 
to Great Britain. 

The Spanish government is at open 
war with the Pope on a question of eccle- 
siastical prerogative, his Holiness having 
refused to confirm the presentations to 
bishoprics made according to the authority 
vested in the crown. In his —< of 
temporal prince, he had also refused to 


recognise (Jueen Isabella as the legitimate 
heiress of the throne of Spain. The 
Regent, Espartero, has retorted by pu- 
nishing such of the clergy as obeyed the 
dictates of the court of Rome, and by is- 
suing a fiery manifesto which charges the 
Pope with having ‘set up a wall of sepa- 
ration between the two courts, and closed 
the door to all friendly relations and every 
species of compromise.” It is very pro- 
bable that Espartero is glad of a pretext 
for appropriating a large share of the pos- 
sessions of the clergy to the uses of the 
state. The destitution to which the un- 
fortunate monks and nuns, whose proper- 
ty has been seized by the state, are re- 
duced, is truly deplorable. It is expected, 
however, that some relief will be afforded 
them. 
TURKEY, &c. 


The Porte is making great efforts to 
increase its land force, and the peasantry 
of Roumelia and Anatolia are coming in 
great numbers to be enrolled as militia. 
Nearly 100,000 men are already organised, 
in addition to the regular standing army. 
It is stated that the mountain districts of 
Syria are still in a state of great disorder, 
and the inhabitants refused to obey the 
Turkish authorities. Several British 
ships of war remain off the coast, for the 
purpose of giving a show of protection to 
the officers of the Porte. 


CHINA, 


Captain Elliot, whose great object ap- 
pears hitherto to have been to secure the 
annual export of tea, had succeeded in 
having 11,000,000 pounds shipped before 
the 18th May. The Emperor continues 
to issue fulminating edicts. Indignant at 
the capture of the forts of the Bocca 
Tigris by the British forces, he had or- 
dered Keshen, the Jate Imperial Commis. 
sioner, to be put to death, by being cut in 
two at the middle, and had even extended 
his vengeance to the relatives and follow- 
ers of the unfortunate negotiator. Linis 
said to have been the chief instrument in 
the fall of Keshen, whom he hoped to 
succeed in command of the Chinese army. 
The army near Canton continued to in- 
crease in numbers; and even the town 
itself is said to be full of Chinese soldiers. 
The Colombine, which was sent to Chu- 
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san to demand an explanation of the 
slaughter of Mr. Stead, the master of a 
transport who landed there, was repulsed 
without any satisfaction. 'The Emperor 
declares that, as a last resort, he will put 
himself at the head of his army, and march 
to India and England, and tear up the 
English root and branch! In the mean 
time, the preparations for carrying on the 
war continue in India. The new Pleni- 
potentiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, and the 
Admiral, Sir William Parker, arrived at 
Bombay on the morning of the 7th July, 
and set out for their ultimate destination 
on the 17th, in the steam-frigate Sesos- 
tris. The Admiral examined the arsenal 
and dockyard of Bombay, in order to know 
their capabilities; for, as he said, “the 
Chinese dispute may be settled in a few 
months, or it may last for years.” The 
policy to be pursued is as nearly as possi- 
ble the reverse of that which has been 
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hitherto acted upon. A strict blockade 
of the whole of the Southern and Western 
coast is immediately to be put in force ; 
the mouth of the great river is to be ef- 
fectually guarded ; and the utmost care is 
to be taken to avoid unnecessarily irri- 
tating the natives, who from the first have 
appeared to be favourably disposed. The 
island of Amoy, of which a very pro- 
mising description is given, will be occu- 
pied as soon as the dispositions for the 
blockade are completed. 


UNITED STATES. 


A Bill authorising the loan of twelve 
millions of dollars bas become law, and 
Bills for strengthening the fortifications 
and creating a home squadron have passed 
the House of Representatives. The con- 
sideration of the ‘Tariff will be postponed. 
M‘Leod’s trial was appointed to take place 
at Utica, on September 19. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


A change of Ministry has taken place 
under the circumstances recorded under 
our head of Parliamentary Proceedings. 
Sir Robert Peel has been summoned by 
her Majesty to form an Administration, 
and the Cabinet is now constituted as fol- 
lows :—Duke of Wellington (without 
office) ; First Lord of the Treasury, Sir 
R. Peel ; Lord Chancellor, Lord Lynd- 
hurst; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Right Hon. H. Goulburn; President of 
the Council, Lord Wharncliffe; Privy 
Seal, Duke of Buckingham ; Home Se- 
cretary, Sir James Graham ; Foreign Se- 
cretary, Earl of Aberdeen; Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Stanley; First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Earl of Haddington; Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, Lord El- 
lenborough; President of the Board of 
Trade, Earl of Ripon; Secretary at War, 
Sir Henry Hardinge; ‘Treasurer of the 
Navy and Paymaster of the Forces, Sir 
E. Knatchbull. ‘The other appointments 
will be found among the Gazette Promo- 
tions. In Ireland, Eari de Grey has been 
appointed Lord Lieutenant ; Lord Eliot 
has been appointed Chief Secretary; Sir 
Edward Sugden, Lord Chancellor; Mr. 
Blackburn, Attorney-general ; and Ser- 
jeant Jackson, Solicitor-general. 

The new Secretaries of the principal 
offices of Government are :—Admiralty, 
Hon. Sidney Herbert; ‘Treasury, Sir G. 
Clerk and Sir T. Fremantle; Board of 
Control, Hon. W. Baring and J. Emerson 
Tennent, esq.; Home Under-Secretary, 
Hon. C. M. Sutton ; Foreign, Lord Can- 
ning ; Colonial, G. W. Hope, esq. 

Aug. 12. Sir Isambard Brunel passed 

lo 





for the first time through the Thames 
Tunnel, and ascended into the shaft on 
the Middlesex side of the river. The 
small portion of the distance, about 25 
feet, now imcomplete, is connected with 
the shaft on the Middlesex side of the 
river by a driftway, through which Sir 
Isambard passed. About an hour after- 
wards Mr. Hawes, M.P. and Mr. Hut- 
ton, late M.P. for Dublin, accompanied 
by Mr. Mason, one of the assistant en- 
gineers, also walked through. Mr. Page, 
the acting engineer, was in the shaft, and, 
with the men, received Sir Isambard with 
loud cheers, who shortly addressed the 
men, thanking them for their courage and 
perseverance. Ina few months it is ex- 
pected that one of the archways will be 
open for foot passengers. 

One of the most ingenious efforts of 
mechanical skill on record has been ex- 
hibited in the town of Sunderland. The 
engineer to the Commissioners of the 
river Wear, John Murray, esq. who has 
already much improved the harbour and the 
noble piers, has long been engaged in erect- 
ing a new pier on the north side of the 
river, for the purpose of widening the en- 
trance to the port ; and, this being nearly 
completed, it became necessary to remove 
the lighthouse from the old pier to the 
present erection. The height of this 
lighthouse is 68 feet, and its weight 280 
tons. On Monday, the 2d Aug., every- 
thing having been prepared for the at- 
tempt, Mr, Murray carried the first part 
of his design into execution, and actually 
succeeded in moving the ponderous mass 
20 feet 5 inches to the northward, The 
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means by which this was accomplished 
are as follows. Five principal pulling 
screws were strongly fixed to the glacis in 
front of the building, and were attached 
to chains fastened to the cradle upon 
which the lighthouse stands. These 
screws were worked by 24 men. In ad- 
dition to these, there were four screws 
behind the cradle to assist in propelling 
it, which were worked by three men each ; 
the total number of men employed was 
40. Thecradle was supported on a great 
number of wheels, which travelled on 
eight parallel lines of rails, and the en- 
trance end of the bracing was supported 
on slide balks. Operations were com- 
menced at half-past three p.M., and at a 
few minutes after eight it was safely land- 
ed on the new pier, without the slightest 
accident having taken place. The build- 
ing has since been carried 150 yards to 
the eastward, or very nearly to the end of 
the new pier, and for that purpose was 
blocked up in its first situation, until 
the railways and wheel timbers were re- 
versed. 

Aug. 16. Inthe Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council Lord Lyndhurst 
gave judgment on the long litigated Wild 
of Mr. James Wood, of Gloucester. The 
question to be decided was the validity of 
the two papers described in our Magazine 
for July 1836, p. 103; and their lordships, 
after reviewing the corroborative evidence, 
pronounced in favour of both papers, thus 
reversing the previous judgment of Sir 
Herbert Jenner. ‘The costs of all the 
legal proceedings are to be paid out of the 
estate. The effect of the judgment is 
this :—Sir Matthew Wood, Mr. Osborn, 
Mr. Surman, and Mr. Chadborn’s repre- 
sentatives, are entitled to probate of the 
papers under which they are constituted 
executors and residuary legatees, and un- 
der which—subject to the payment of the 
legacies in the codicil, and the costs of all 
parties — about £400,000, speaking in 
round numbers, will be divisible between 
the executors. This estimate refers to 
the personal property only. The esta- 
blishment of the codicil, under which the 
city of Gloucester is entitled to receive 
200,000/., besides about five years’ inte- 
rest on that large sum, will exercise a 
most important influence over the future 
prosperity of that city. The total amount 
of the legacies bequeathed by the codicil 
is 350,000/., to which must be added the 
interest which has accrued since the death 
of the testator. We subjoin a copy of this 
document, which came to light in so re- 
markable a manner on Tuesday, the 14th 
of June, 1836 :— 

“ In a codicil to my will Igave to the 
corporation of Gloucester 140,000/. In 

Gent, Mag. Vot. XVI. 
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this, I wish my executors would give 
60,0007. to them for the same purpose as 
I have before named. I would also give 
to my friends, Mr. Phillpotts 50,0007. 
and Mr. Geo. Council 10,0007. and to 
Mr. Thos. Helps, Cheapside, London, 
30,0002. and Mrs. Goodlake, mother of 
Mr. Surman, and to Thomas Wood, 
Smith-street, Chelsea, each 20,0007. and 
Saml. Wood, Cleveland-street, Mile-end, 
14,000/., and the latter gentleman’s family 
6,000/. and I confirm all other bequests, 
and give the rest of my property to the 
executors for their own interest. 
‘« James Woop. 
«Gloucester City Old Bank, July 1835. 
(Indorsed) ** Codicil to my Will.” 

The will and codicil were proved on the 
4th Sept. by Sir Matthew Wood, Bart., 
Mr. Jacob Osborne, and Mr, James 
Surman, the three surviving executors. 
The property (personal) is sworn under 
1,000,0007. The probate amounts to 
13,5007. The legacy duty is 10 per cent. 
except on that portion given to Mrs. Good- 
lake and Mr. Surnam, which will pay 6 
per cent. The decision of the Privy 
Council does not affect the title to the 
landed estates, which it is supposed the 
co-heirs will still contest, and probably 
with effect, as the instances of wills being 
good as to personal property, and bad as 
to real estate, are very common. 

Aug. 23. One of the most severe 
thunder-storms ever remembered occurred 
at Liverpool this night. The evening had 
been close and sultry, and at sunset the 
sky looked particularly wild, and partial 
rain, with occasional flashes of lightning, 
continued till 2 a.M., when the storm 
raged with great violence, and the steeples 
of the two churches of St. Michael and 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (three miles 
apart) were both struck with lightning, 
and seriously injured. 

Aug. 30. Mr. Feargus O’Connor, who 
was committed to York Castle, May 14, 
1840, for a period of eighteen months, 
has received a free pardon. 

Sept. 9. The celebrated place of 
amusement Vaurhall Gardens was this 
day sold by auction by Mr. Lietchild, un- 
der the bankruptcy of its former proprie- 
tors, Messrs, Gye and Hughes. It con- 
sisted of about eleven acres of ground, 
and all the buildings and property on the 
spot. It was knocked down to Mr. 
Wm. Fowler for 20,2002. 

Sept. 12. A fire on the premises of a 
fruiterer in Piccadilly caused the death of 
a fireman belonging to the County Fire 
Office, and another was so seriously in- 
jured by a portion of the woodwork falling 
upon him that he is not expected to sur- 
vive. The mansion of the Duke of 
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Grafton and several other houses were 
greatly damaged. The loss of the Duke 
is supposed to be about 12,0007. and the 
damage to the other property 6,000/. 

The whole unappropriated area of The 
Regent’s Park is now thrown open to the 
public. ‘The first object appears to have 
been to make the whole of its disposable 
area available as early as possible in the 
season. In addition to the five entrances 
already made, a sixth will be formed, to 
afford admission into the park from what 
is termed the Inner Circle. The orna- 
mental water will be crossed by a suspen- 
sion bridge of nearly 150 feet span; and 
the line of the path of which it is to form 
the connexion, will extend, with scarcely 
any deviation, from the entrance of York 
Gate to the summit of Primrose Hill. 
To secure the privacy of the villas, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
have granted the Marquess of Hertford 
four additional acres to be inclosed in bis 
plantations, two to Mr. Goldsmid (now 


Sir Isaac Lyon), and three to Mr. Hol- 
ford, fronting North Lodge Gate. Plans 


for connecting the property recently ac- 
quired near Primrose Hill with the Re- 
gent’s Park, from which it is now divided 
by a public road, are under consideration. 

The upper part of the Green Park 
also, near Hyde Park Corner, has just 
been drained, and its wetness removed. 
It is not intended to graze horned cattle 
there again, or to suffer any thing to in- 
terfere with the recreation of the public. 
Seats are now erected, and the new gra- 
vel-walks are agreeable promenades. 

Mr. Stultz, the celebrated tailor, has 
contributed the munificent sum of 5560/. 
together with a large plot of ground, 
for the erection of comfortable and per- 
manent almshouses for thirty-three pen- 
sioners (with their wives) of the institu. 
tion ‘‘ for the aged and deserving Jour- 
neymen Tailors.” 

Marsh Lands.—Since the opening of 
the new cut from Eau Brink to Lynn, 
which took place about twenty years ago, 
the old channel, which was very wide and 
spacious, by which the waters of the 

use and its tributary streams were for- 
merly conveyed to Lynn, has been gra- 
dually silting up, and much of it has now 
become firm land, producing rich and 
flourishing herbage. A few days since a 
portion of this newly-recovered land (con- 
taining about 900 acres), which is now 
embanked and fenced with live quick-set 
fences, and divided into convenient pieces 
for occupation, was let by auction at the 
Globe Inn, Lynn, and the annual rental 
obtained for it averages nearly 3/. per 
acre. Calculating upon this ratio, were 
an embankment of the Wash to take 
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place, the annual value of the land which 
would be obtained by that undertaking 
may be reasonably estimated at not less 
than 500,000/, 


NEW CHURCHES, &c. 


June 24. The New Episcopal Church, 
Portsoy, which presents a beautiful and 
striking appearance from the various ap- 
proaches to that place, was solemnly open- 
ed and consecrated by the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 

Aug. 11. The little parish church of 
Redberth, near Tenby, co. Pembroke, was 
re-opened, after being entirely rebuilt. 
From a complete ruin it is now a beau- 
tiful Gothie structure, and will seat about 
240 persons. Its cost has been under 
2201. produced by subscription, the col- 
lection of the whole of which, with the 
exception of a grant of 20/. from the 
Church Building Society, has been ac- 
complished by one lady resident in the 
village. 

On the same day, the newly-erected 
church and schools at Darnall, near Shef- 
field, were opened for worship. Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Lord and Lady Milton, Lord 
and Lady Howard, and the Countess of 
Effingham were present. 

On the same day also, the church of 
Goldenhill in Staffordshire, the first stone 
of which was laid by Mrs. Smith Child 
on the 3rd Aug. 1840, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. This 
populous village is situated more than a 
mile from the parish church of Tunstall, 
and contains a population of about 1300 
persons, composed principally of miners 
and labourers. The building, which is 
dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, is a 
neat plain structure, in the Norman style 
of architecture, built of brick, with a 
square tower at the west-end, surmounted 
by a stone spire. It has a gallery at the 
west-end, and contains 567 sittings, 204 
of which are free. ‘The cost of the erec- 
tion, including the spacious school-rooms, 
which are adjacent, and are capable ot 
accommodating 300 children, together 
with the boundary wall inclosing the 
cemetery, church, and schools, is about 
2500/. towards which 400/. has been re- 
ceived from the Lichfield Diocesan So- 
ciety, and a considerable amount raised 
by public subscriptions, leaving a defi- 
ciency in the whole cost of about 2001. 
Smith Child, Esq. has given an endow- 
ment of 1000/. in addition toa very hand- 
some subscription. ‘The site was given 
by Mrs. Sparrow, of Bishton, and Miss 
Moreton, of Wolstanton. 

Aug. 21. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated a new church at Dalston. This 
church and another very nearly completed 
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at Clapton have been erected within the 
last two years, the former from the designs 
of Mr. Henry Duesbury, at an expense of 
5,700/. independent of the site, which was 
presented by William Rhodes, esq. ; the 
latter from the plan of Mr. E. C. Hake. 
will, costing about 6,300/. exclusive of a 
considerable sum expended in embellish- 
ments altogether from private funds. The 
ground for this church was given by the 
Rev. Thomas Baden Powell, of Newick. 
Of the whole sum of 12,0002. required for 
these churches, 2,000/. has been granted 
by her Majesty’s Church Commissioners, 
3,000/. from the Metropolis Churches 
Fund, while the remaining 7,000/. has 
been raised by voluntary subscriptions in 
the parish ; in addition to which a sum 
of nearly 3,000/. has been contributed as 
an endowment fund. Increased church 
accommodation will thus be afforded to 
nearly 2,000 persons, one-third of which 
will be free sittings. 

Sept. 2. The consecration of the 
newly-erected church of Leeds was 
performed by the Lord Bishop of Ripon, 
in presence of his Grace the Archbishop 
of York, the Bishop of Ross and Argyle, 
the Bishop of New Jersey (Dr. Doane), 
who preached a sermon on the occasion, 
and an immense body of the clergy and 
gentry of the diocese. In 1838, the pa- 
rish Church of Leeds, then an ancient 
and greatly decayed erection, was taken 
down, and the new Church will afford ac- 
commodation for 2,450 persons, being 
1,000 more than the old Church would 
hold. It has been built at a cost exceed- 
ing 20,0002. raised chiefly amongst the in- 
habitants of Leeds by gratuitous contri- 
butions. A collation took place after the 
ceremony, at the Music Hall, where 
covers were laid for between 400 and 500; 
previous, however, to sitting down to 
which, an Address from the clergy of the 
parish of Leeds to his Grace the Metro- 
politan was read by the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
the Vicar of Leeds, to which his Grace 
returned a kind and affecting reply. 

Sept. 4. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated The City of London and Tower 
Hamlets Cemetery, situated on the right- 
hand side of the Mile-end gate, and con- 
taining an extent of thirty acres of ground. 

The Bishop of Winchester lately con- 
secrated a new Church at Beauworth, 
Hants, a hamlet of the parish of Cheri- 
ton, about halfway between Alresford and 
Bishop’s Waltham. H. J. Mulcock, esq. 
has built the church at his sole expense, 
and it is calculated to accommodate about 
1400 persons. It is in the Early English 
style, consisting of a nave, rough-cast out- 
side, ornamented at the west end by a 
quadrangular gabled turret, furnished with 
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aclock. The south side is pierced with 
three lancet-headed windows, capped by 
bold arched labels, resting on sculptured 
heads, some apparently rescued from the 
remains of a former church. On the 
north side, a commodious porch in corre- 
sponding style occupies the centre. The 
east window exhibits three well-propor- 
tioned similar lights under one otk: The 
roof is open, displaying the timbers neatly 
chamfered and carved, and painted to re- 
semble dark oak. The free seats, which 
occupy a large portion of the space, are 
formed by ogee-headed panels terminated 
by finials, open under the seats, A neat 
gallery traverses the west extremity. 

New Churches in Manchester.—The 
committee for building and endowing ten 
churches in five years, in the boroughs of 
Manchester and Salford, have hitherto 
been crowned with the most encouraging 
success. The funds subscribed for this 
important object since February last, a 
period of little more than five months, and 
that a period of great depression of busi- 
ness in those districts, amount to upwards 
of 25,000/. and no doubt exists that four 
churches will be in very advanced progress 
by the close of the year. The founda- 
tion stone of the first of these Christian 
edifices, called St. Bartholomew’s, was 
laid on the 2d Sept. in Regent-road, Sal- 
ford, by Mr. W. Egerton. 

The ancient Collegiate Church of 
Heytesbury, in Wiltshire, has been re- 
cently repewed and beautified at conside- 
rable expense, with a large addition of free 
sittings for the poor. 


A handsome chapel has lately been 
erected in the East India-road by Mr. 
George Green, shipowner and shipbuilder 
of Blackwall, and last month opened 
for religious worsbip, by the Rev. Dr. 
Raffles, of Liverpool. It is calculated to 
seat 1,500 persons ; its exterior is adorned 
with a noble portico consisting of fluted 
Corinthian pillars and pilasters, sur- 
mounted by a tower. The interior is ele- 
gantly finished, the roof and galleries being 
supported by bronzed columns and capi- 
tals, with a beautiful new organ and a 
splendid pulpit. The whole expense of 
erecting and finishing the chapel, with the 
purchase of the ground and cemetery at 
the rear of the building, has been defrayed 
by Mr. Green, and the estimated ex- 
penses of the whole is 6,0007. A house 
is erecting for the minister. Mr. Green 
has built, and now supports, a school, 
where 350 children are clothed and edu- 
cated; and the beautiful building, the 
Sailors’ Home, recently erected by him 
for the accommodation of the crews of his 
numerous ships, has cost 15,000/. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


March 31. Rutlandshire Militia, the Hon. 
William Middleton Noel to be Captain Com- 
mandant. 

Aug.12. The Hon. Eleanor Stanley to be 
one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 

Aug. 23. Justin Sheil, esq. Major 35th 
Bengal N. Inf., Lieut.-Col. and Sec. of Legation 
and Chargé d’Affaires in Persia, to accept the 
insignia, of the second class, of the Roya! 
Persian Order of the Lion and Sun.—Alfred 
Markes, esq. to be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Aug. 25. John Samo, esq. to be Commissary 
Judge in the British and Brazilian Court of 
Mixed Commission established at Rio de 
Janeiro.—Sir George Jackson to be Judge in 
the British and Netherlands Mixed Court of 
Justice established at Surinam.—Capt. George 
Poulett Cameron, 40th Madras N. Inf., Lieut.- 
Col. in Persia, to be C.B. 

Aug. 27. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, 
Bart. K.C.B. and Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 
Bart. K.C.B. Governor of the Mauritius, to be 
G.C.B.—33d Foot, Major J. M. Harty to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major George Whan- 
nell to be Major.—37th Foot, Major Joseph 
Bradshaw to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. G. W. 
Francklyn to be Major.—Rifle Brigade, Major 
George Buller to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. 
William Sullivan to be Major.—James Fitz- 
— esq. to be Clerk of the Legislative 
council of the Province of Canada ;—-Joseph 
Cary, esq. to be Deputy Inspector-General of 
Public Accounts in Canada;—John Davidson, 
esq. to be Commissioner of Crown Lands in 
Canada ;— Hamilton H. Killaly, esq. to be 
President of the Board of Works in Canada; 
—R. B. Sullivan, esq. to be President of the 
Committee of the Executive Councilin Canada ; 
—Thomas Parke, esy. to be Surveyor-Gene- 
ral of Canada;—R. A. Tucker, esy. to be 
Registrar of Canada.—Francis Jackson, esq. 
to be Provost Marshal General of Grenada 
and its dependencies.—John Mantell, esq. to 
be Queen’s Advocate and Police Magistrate 
for Her Majesty’s Settlements on the Gambia. 
—Thomas de Grenier de Fonblanque, esq. to 
be Consul-General in Servia. 

Aug. 28. Beverly Newcommer, esq. to be 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Paraiba.—Mr. Henry 
Kendall, approved as Consul, in London, for 
the Peruvian Republic. 

Aug. 30. Brevet, Major Henry Erskine 
Somerville, of E. 1. Co.’s service, to be Lieut.- 
Col. in the East Indies.—54th Foot, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir H. S. Keating, K.C.B. from 90th 
Foot, to be Colonel.—90th Foot, Major-Gen. 
Sir Alexander Leith, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

Sept. 2. William T. Young, esq. to be Con- 
sul at Jerusalem.—William Perry, esq. Consul 
at Panama.—Lieut.-Col. C. L. FitzGerald (now 
Consul at Carthagena) Consul at Mobile.— 
Charles Walsingham ‘Turner, esq. (now Consul 
at Mobile) Consul at Carthagena. 

Sept. 3. James Archibald Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, declared Lord President of the Privy 
Council.—The Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, Earl of Liverpool, Lord Eliot, Lord 
Ernest Bruce, the Earl of Lincoln, and William 
Ewart Gladstone, esy. sworn of the Privy 
Council.—John Lord Lyndhurst sworn Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain and Ireland. 
—Kichard Plantagenet Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos sworn ng of the Privy Seal. 
-~The Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Stanley, and the 


Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart. to be 
three of Her Majesty’s ey Secretaries 
of State.—Thomas Philip Earl de Grey, Lieu- 
tenant-General and General Governor of Ire- 
land.—Frederick Earl of Ripon, and, in his 
absence, the Right Hon. William Ewart Glad- 
stone, President of the Committee of Council 
for Trade and Foreign Plautations.— Lord 
Granville Charles Henry Somerset sworn 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster.—The 
Earl of Liverpool to be Lord Steward of Her 
Majesty’s Household. 

Sept. 4. The Right Hon. Henry Goulburn to 
be Chancellor and Under Treasurer of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer.—The Rt. Hon. Edward 
Lord Ellenborough, Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner for the Affairs of India.—George Earl 
of Jersey to be Master of the Horse to Her 
Majesty.—Major-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, K.C.B. to be Secretary at 
War.—The Right Hon. Sir William Rae, Bart. 
to be Her — Advocate for Scotland. 

Sept. 6. The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. ; the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn; James 
Milnes Gaskell, esq. ; Henry Bingham Baring, 
esq. ; Alexander Perceval, esq. ; and Alexander 
Pringle, esq. to be Commissioners for exe- 
cuting theoffices of Treasurer of the Exche- 
quer of Great Britain and Lord High Treasurer 
of [reland.—Thomas Ear! of Haddington ; Adm. 
the Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B., 
Vice-Adm. Sir Wm. Hall Gage, Knt., Capt. Sir 
G. F. Seymour, Knt., Capt. the Hon. William 
Gordon, and the Right Hon. Henry Thomas 
Lowry Corry, to be Commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom.—The Right Hon. William Lowther 
(commonly called Viscount Lowther) sum- 
moned to the House of Peers, by the title of 
Baron Lowther, of Whitehaven, in the county 
of Cumberland.—George Lloyd Hodges, esq. 
Capt. h. p. Unatt., Colonel in Portuguese Ser- 
vice, and Her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires 
and Consul General at Hamburgh, to accept 
the insignia of a Knight Commander of the 
Order of St. Bento d’Avis, conferred in appro- 
bation of his gallant conduct during the late 
struggle against the usurpation in Portugal.— 
George Hall MacGregor, Lieut. of Art. on Ben- 
gal Establishment, and Political Agent at 
Jellabad, to accept the insignia, of the second 
class, of the Order of the Doorance empire ; 
Charles Griffiths, esq. Major 37th Bengal N. 
Inf., Major James Kershaw, Capt. 13th Foot, 
Capt. James Fraser, 2nd Bengal Light Cavalry, 
Capt. Alex. Watt, 27th Bengal N. Inf., Capt. 
Astley Younghusband, 35th Bengal N. Inf., 
and Charles Rattray, Lieut. 20th Bengal N. 
Inf., and Political Agent at Turkestan, to 
accept the insignia, of the third class, of the 
same Order. 

Sept. 7. 20th Foot, Major W.N. Hutchin- 
son to be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. Frederick Horn 
to be Major. 

Sept. 8. Earl Delawarr to be Lord Cham- 
berlain of Her Majesty’s Household.—Lord 
Forester, Captain of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms.—The Marquis of Lo- 
thian, Captain of Her Majesty’s Yeomen of 
the Guard.—The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, Bart. to be Paymaster-general.—Dr, 
John Nicholl to be Advocate-general or Judge- 
martial of Her Majesty’s forces.—Knighted, 
by patent, Col. Francis Cockburn, Governor of 
the Bahama Islands. 

Sept.9. Earl Jermyn to be Treasurer, and 
Col. the Hon. George-Lionel-Dawson Damer, 
Comptroller, of her Majesty’s Household, 
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Lord Lowther to be Postmaster-general.— 
The Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone to 
be Master of the Mint.—Lieut.-Gen. the Right 
Hon. Sir George Murray, G.C.B. to be Master- 
eneral of the Ordnance.—Lieutenant-Col. 
onathan Peel to be Surveyor of the Ord- 
nance.—Captain Henry George Boldero to be 
Clerk of the Ordnance, and Francis-Robert 
Bonham, esq. Storekeeper of the Ordnance.— 
Duncan M‘Neill, esq. to be Solicitor-general 
for Scotland. 

Sept. 10. The Duchess of Buccleuch Mis- 
tress of the Robes.—The Marquis of Ormond, 
Earl of Warwick, Earl of Morton, Earl of 
Hardwicke, Viscount Sydney, and Lord Rivers, 
Lords in Waiting to her Majesty; and John- 
Ralph-Ormsby Gore, esq. one of Le Majesty’s 
Grooms in Waiting.—The Earl of Rosslyn to 
be Master of her Majesty’s Buck-hounds.— 
Lord Charles Wellesley to be Chief Equerry 
and Clerk Marshal; and Col. C. G. J. Arbuth- 
not to be Equerry in Ordinary to her Ma- 
jesty. 

Sept.13. Capt. William Stavers, formerly 
of the military service of the Netherlands, in 
the East Indies, to accept the insignia of the 
Order of William of the Netherlands, of the 
fourth class.—Lieut. Simon-Pepper Joyce, 
Ensign 50th Foot, late Capt. Brit. Auxiliary 
Legion of Spain, to accept the Cross, of the 
first class, of San Fernando.—Capt. Chris- 
topher Codrington, of the 49th Bengal N. Inf. 
to accept the insignia, of the third class, of the 
Order of the Doorance empire. 

Sept, 14. ‘The Marquis of Exeter, the Mar- 
quis of Lothian, Earl De La Warr, the Earl of 
Rosslyn, Lord Forester, the Rt. Hon. G. L. 
Dawson-Damer, and the Rt. Hon. John Nicholl, 
D.C.L. sworn of the Privy Council.—John-Wm. 
Earl of Sandwich sworn Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Huntingdon.—The Marquis of 
Exeter to be Groom of the Stole, and Admiral 
the Lord Colviile Lord in Waiting, to Prince 
Albert.—George Sydenham, esq. sometime 
Political Agent and Commandant of the Ni- 
zam’s regular troops at Aurungabad, only sur- 
viving son and heir of Major-Gen. William 
i ange sometime Military Auditor-gen. at 
Madras, deceased, (in commemoration of his 
descent from William de Sidenham, of Siden- 
ham, co. Somerset, who lived in the reign of 
Edw. Il. and grandson of Robert de Siden- 
ham) to bear the name of ‘“‘ de Sidenham,’’ 
in lieu of his present surname. 

Sept. 15. Viscount Hawarden to be one of 
the Lords in Waiting to her Majesty.—Major 
Henry Hancock, 19th Bombay N. Inf. to ac- 
cept the insignia, of the third class, of the 
Order of the Dooranée empire. 

Sept. 16. John Young, esq. to be one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, vice Perceval.—The 
Earl of Lincoln, Alexander Milne, esq., and 
the Hon. Charles-Alexander Gore, to be Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
Land Revenues, Works, and Buildings. 

Sept.17. 8th Light Dragoons, Major James 
M‘Call, to be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. J. H. Chol- 
meley, to be Major.—50th Foot, brevet-Major 
James H. Searjeantson to be Major.—Unat- 
tached, Capt. John-Knight Jauncey, from 10th 
Foot, to be Major. 

Sept. 20. e Countess of Dunmore, to be 
a Lady of the Bedchamber, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Georgiana-Mary Anson to be one of the 
Bedchamber Women in Ordinary to Her Ma- 
Jesty. 

Sept. 21. Capt. the Hon. Alex. Nelson 
H to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in 
Ordinary to her Majesty.—Sir Edmund Lyons, 
Bart. Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece, 
Capt. R. N. and K.C.H. to accept the insignia 
of the French Order of St, Louis, conferred in 
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approbation of his services at the siege of the 
Sastle of Morea ; and the insignia of a Knight 
Commander of the Grecian Order of the Re- 
deemer, conferred in approbation of his ser- 
vices at Patras, in 1828.—George-Poulett Ca- 
meron, esq. Capt. 40th Madras N. Inf. Lieut.- 
Col. in Persia, and C.B., to accept and wear 
the insignia of the Portuguese Orders of the 
Power and Sword and of the Conception, con- 
ferred in approbation of his distinguished 
gallantry on several occasions, during 1833, 
while in the actual military service of Por- 
tugal.—Peter Mayor of Woodplumpton, co. 
Lanc. Gent. (in compliance with the will of 
James Brown, of Lowton-house, within Wood- 
plumpton, Gent.) to discontinue the surname 
of Mayor, and take that of Brown only. 

Sept. 24. Capt. the Hon. A. Duncombe, to 
be a Groom in Waiting. 

Sept. 25. Viscountess Jocelyn, to be a Lady 
of the Bedchamber. 

Sept. 27. The Duke of Argyll, to be Keeper 
of the Great Seal of Scotland.—Sir Charles 
Bagot, G.C.B. to be Governor of Canada. 


NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 


To ro Captains.—William Preston, Charles 
Eden. 

To be Commanders.—Chas. F. Brown, George 
D. O’Callaghan, A. D. Fordyce. 

Appointments.—Vice-Admiral Sir C. Adam, 
K.C.B. to be Commander in Chief on the 
North American and West Indian stations. 
—Rear-Adm. Sir F. Mason, K.C.B. to be 
second in command of the Mediterranean 


fleet. 

Capt. J. E. Erskine to the Illustrious (Sir C. 
Adam’s flag-ship). Dan. Pring from Incon- 
stant to Thandceer. F. T. Michell from 
Magicienne to Inconstant. R. L. Warren to 
Magicienne. A. Ellice to Astrea, as Super- 
intendant of Falmouth Packets. F. W. Bur- 
goyne to San Josef (Plymouth ordinary). 
John Foote to Madagascar. Lord John Hay, 
C.B. to Warspite. “G. R. Sartorius to Ma- 
labar. Sir John Marshall, K C.H. to Isis. 
H. D. Chads, C.B, to Cambrian. Edward 
Boxer, C.B. to Magnificent. R. A. Yates to 
Pique. Sir E. T. Troubridge, Bart., to For- 
midable. Lord C. Paget, to Aigle. George 
Elliot, to Spartan. 

Commander John Russell to Ardent. Wm. 
Smith (6) to Syren. H. R. Henry to Styx. 
Hon. G. F. Hastings to Harlequin. S. Mer- 
cer toOcean. John Fulford to Illustrious. 

Capt. Loch is appointed Superintendent of the 
quarantine establishment in Stangate Creek, 
vice Sir John Marshall. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bradford.—William Busfield, esq. 
Bridport.—Alexander Cochrane, esq. 
Lichfield.—Lord Leveson. 
Sunderland.—Lord Viscount Howick. 
Westmorland.—William Thompson, esq. Alder- 
man of London. 
Yorkshire (N).—Hon. O. Duncombe. 
(The newly appointed Ministers have been 
re-elected without alteration.] 


EcccestaAsTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Ven. Archdeacon Corbett, to be a Canon of 
York. 
Rey. Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, to be Canon of 
York 


ork. 
Rev. N. 'T. Ellison, and Rev. F, B. Portman, 
to be Prebendaries of Wilts, 
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Rev. W. H. Simpson, a Preb. of Chichester 
Cathedral. 

Rev. T. G. Calhoun, Beeding V. Sussex. 

Rev. J. H. L. Cameron, Fleet V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Clark, Hunslip P. C. York. 

Rev. H. Clayton, Croxdale P. C. Durham. 

Rey. J. Clayton, Redditch P. C. Worcestersh. 

Rev. J. Ditcher, South Brent V. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Dyer, Imber P. C. Wilts. 

Rev. M. Forrest, Urswick V. Lanc. 

Rev. T. Hutchinson, Kimbolton cum Middle- 
ton P. C. Herefordsh. 

Rev. W. Lee, Stanton-upon-Arrow V. Here- 
fordsh. 

Rev. T. J. Longworth, Bromfield V. Salop. 

Rev. F. V. Meuleun, Bow and Broadnymet 
R. R. Devon. 

Rey. F. J. Norman, Stoneby V. Leicestersh. 

Hon. and Rev. S. G. Osborne, Bryanstone 
with Durweston R. Dorset. 

Rev. E. J. Paget, Swithland V. Leicestersh. 

Rey. J. Price, Pitchcott R. Bucks. 

Rey. E. Rendell, Bampton V. Devon. 

Rey. F. H. Riching, Atherstone P. C. War- 
wicksh. 

Rev. J. Robinson, Alresford R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Rust, Selborne V. Hants. 

Rev. E. T. Seale, Morleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. F. Short, Corkbeg R. Cloyne. 

Rey. T. Slack, Little Leighs R. Essex. 

Rev. R. Smith, Astwick cum Arlsey R. Beds. 

Rev. J. Stock, Finchingfield V. Essex. 

Rev. E. Stronan, Clyst St. Mary R. Exeter. 

Rev. W. Tattersall, Howe R. with Little Po- 
ringland, Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Williams, Pitcombe P. C. Somerset. 

The University of Pennsylvania has conferred 
the au ot Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. 
Thos. H. Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, author of the Introduction to 
the Study of the Bible. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
conferred the degree of M.A. on the Rev. 

’ J. Winter of Maidstone. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. H. Calthorp, to the Bishop of Lichfield. 

Rey. F. Jeffrey, to Lord Molesworth. 

Rev. F. W. Mant, to the Bishop of Down and 
Connor. 

Rey. O. E. Morgan, to the Countess of Car- 
hampton. 

Rev. J. Sandford, to the Bishop of Worcester. 

Rev. G. W. Tyrrell, to the Bishop of Down 
and Connor. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. T. Arnold, D. D. to be Regius Professor 
of Modern History and Modern Languages 
at Oxford. 

Rev. R. Atkinson, to be Head Master of 
Langton School, Yorksh. 


BIRTHS. 


dAug.5. At Gore House, Kensington, Lady 
Louisa, widow of Sir Frederick G. Johnstone, 
Bart., twin sons.——14. At Beckenham, Kent, 
the wife of Herbert Jenner, esq. a son and 
heir.—At Walshes, Rotherfield, the wife of 
Robt. Burgess Fry, esq. a son and heir.——15. 
At Charlton rectory, Mrs. Arthur Drummond, 
adau.—— 18. At Brighton, Lady Harriet B. Ha- 
milton, a dau.——19. At Worlingham Hall, Vis- 
countess Acheson, a son and heir.——23. At 
Bradley Hall, Lanc. the wife of Prideaux Selby, 
esq. a son and heir.—25. At Aldboro’ Lodge, 
Yorkshire, the wife of Basil Thomas Wood > 


Births and Marriages. 
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esq. a dau.——26. At Lechlade, Glouc. the 
wife of George Milward, esq. barrister-at-law, 
a dau.—29. In Euston-sq. the wife of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Robinson, a dau.—— At 
Baron-hill, Lady Williams Bulkeley, a son,—— 
At Oakendean, near Horsham, the wife of 
Alexander Trotter, esq. a son.—31. At Devon- 
shire-st., Portland-pl., Mrs. Moreton Dyer, a 
son. 

Lately. At Sir Hussey Vivian’s, Pall Mall, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, a dau.——At Stoke, Notts, 
the lady of Sir James Campbell, of Abernuc- , 
hill, Bart. a son and heir.——At Gadesbridge, 
Herts, the lady of Sir Astley Paston Cooper, 
Bart. a son.—In Bryanstone-sq. the Vis- 
countess Hood, a son.——At Campton House, 
Beds. the Lady Elizabeth Osborne, a son.—— 
At Spring gan ens, the Lady Seymour, @ son. 
—At Bibury, Viscountess Andover, a son. 
——At Culverlands, Farnham, the Lady Geo 
Paulet, a dau. still born ——In Brighton, Lady 
Wallscourt, a son.——At the Rectory, Bix, 
Lady Caroline Pechell, a son,——At Evington, 
Kent, the lady of Sir John Edward Honywood, 
Bart. a dau.——At Gormanston Castle, co. 
Meath, the wife of the Hon. Edward Preston, 
a dau.——At Heath Hall, the Hon. Mrs. 
Smith, a son.——In Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. R. 
Plunkett, a dau.——In Carlton-terr. Lady Lyt- 
telton, a dau.——In Torrington-sq. the wife of 
John Romilly, esq. a son.——At Castle Saun- 
derson, Ireland, the wife of Col. Saunderson, 
ason. 

Sept. 3. The lady of Gordon Willoughby 
Gyll, esq. of Wimpole-st., a son and heir.—— 
4. In Hanover-sq. Lady Mary Hood, a dau.—— 
5. The lady of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
a dau.—-10. In Regent-sq. the wife of George 
Annesley, esq. a dau.——11. At Halton-place, 
Yorksh., the wife of Col. Horton, a dau.——At 
Norwich, the lady of the Hon. H. Manners 
Sutton, a dau.——At Mutley House, Devon, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Pedler, a dau.——aAt 
Dorset-place, Clapham-road, the wife of J. 
Morton, esq. a dau.——14. In Frith-st., Soho, 
the wife of H. W. Diamond, esq. F.S.A. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


rg be At Port Louis, Walter Warde, esq. 
egt. 


74th son of the late Gen. Sir Henry 
Warde, G.C.B. to Augusta, dau. of his Excel- 
lency Sir Lionel Smith, Bart. G.C.B. 

6. At Macao, David Laing Burn, esq. to 
Elizabeth-Anne, third dau. of the late David 
Brice, esq. 

June ll. At Waltair, Lieut. T. P. Sparks, 
Adj. 17th Nat. Inf. to Marion, fourth dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Voyle, Bengal Service. 

At Colabah, Bombay, Capt. James- 
Henry Chalmers, 4th N.I. to Caroline-Augnsta, 
third dau. of Edward H. Adams, esq. of Hea- 


vitree. 

July 9. At Prince Edward’s Island, the 
Hon. K. Stewart, Commander of H. M.S. 
Ringdove, brother to the Earl of Galloway, to 
Mary-Caroline, only dau. of his Excellency Sir 
Charles Fitzroy, and niece to the Duke of 
Richmond. 

13. At Zante, William Edmonstone, “7 
R.N. second son of the late Sir Charles Ed- 
monstone, Bart. to Mary-Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Major T. W. Parsons, Resident of that island. 
——Rev. Robert-Haynes Barrow, Rector of 
Trinity, in St. Christopher’s, to Fanny-Gordon 
Williams, dau. of Henry Trew, esq. Collector 
of Customs at Jamaica, and formerly of Chi- 
chester. 

14. At Bishopwearmouth, Robert-Henry 
Allan, esq. second son of the late Robert 
Allan, esq. of Newbottle, Durham, to Eliza- 
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ee dau. of the late John Gregson, esq. of 


rham. 

21. At Marylebone, Mr. Serj. Gaselee, eldest 
son of the late Mr. Justice Gaselee, to Alicia- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Sir John Tremayne 
Rodd, K.C.B. Vice-Adm. of the White.——At 
Blackness House, Forfarsh. Lieut.-Col. John 
Campbell, 38th Regt. to Helen-Margaret, only 
child of the late Col. John Crow, of the Hon. 
East IndiaCompany’s Service. ——At Hornsey, 
Stafford Bourdillon, esq. to Amelia-Anne-Au- 
gusta, eldest dau. of George Faulkner, esq. of 
Bedford-row.——At Wereham, the Rev. R. B. 
Scholefield, M.A. late of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Susan, only dau. of John Houchen, 
esq. of Wereham Hall, Norfolk.——At Leeds, 
Frederick Calder, esq. B.A. of St. John’s Coll. 
Cambridge, and one of the masters of the West 
Riding Proprietary School, to Jane, youngest 
dau, of Mr. Thos. Wade Appleyard, of Leeds. 
——At Norwich, the Rev. J. H. Godwin, of 
Highbury, to a youngest dau. of Thomas 
Brightwell, esq. Norwich.—At Streatham, 
Surrey, Benjamin Stevens Bovill, esq. of Clap- 
ham, to Emily-Rose, youngest dau. of William 
Bovill, esq. of Upper Tooting, Surrey. ——At 
Madron, Cornwall, Samuel Hammond Kettle- 
well, esq. eldest son of Col. Kettlewell, of Ham- 
mondville, Waterford, to Harriet-Emily, eldest 
dau. of Kandolph Blakenhagen, esq. of Pen- 
zance.——At Symondsbury, Dorsetsh. the Rev. 
Thomas Astley Maberley, Vicar of Cuckfield, 
Sussex, to Caroline-Emily, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Samuel White, D.D.——At War- 
wick, Frederick Cruickshank, esq. of Charles- 
st. Middlesex Hospital, to Catherine, second 
dau. of the late Mr. Charles Baly.——At Ever- 
ton, near Liverpool, the Rev. David Anderson, 
M.A. eldest son of Archibald Anderson, esq. 
late of the Hon. East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, to Ellen, eldest dau. of the late James 
Marsden, esq. of Everton.——At Uttoxeter, 
the Hon. Richard Cavendish, brother of Lord 
Waterpark, to Elizabeth-Maria-Margaret, only 
child of Thomas Hart, esq. and niece of Sir 
Thos. Cotton Sheppard, Bart.——At St. Law- 
rence, in the Isle of Thanet, Henry Adams, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, third son of the Rev. T. 
Coker Adams, of Ansty, Warwicksh. to Mary- 
Anne, second dau. of the late David Rainier, 
of Highbury Grove, Middlesex, 

23. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. H. P. Hope, 
esq. to Mary-Sophia, youngest dau. of the late 
T. Dickenson, esq. 

26. At the Viceregal Lodge, Dublin, his Ex- 
cellency Earl Fortescue, to the Dowager Lady 
Somerville.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Mon e Vernon, eldest son of Vernon Abbott, 
esq. of Gower-st. to Louisa-Ann, only child of 
Sows Landmann, esq. late Lieut.-Col. of the 
Royal Eng. and granddau. of the late Professor 
Landmann, and also of Major-Gen, R. Dickin- 
son, R. Art.——R. D. Grainger, esq. of Eltham, 
Kent, to Martha Blissett, youngest dau. of the 
late Thelwall Maurice, esq. M.D. of Marlbo- 
rough. 

27. At Norham, Cuthbert John Carr, esq. 
youngest son of the late John Carr, esq. of 
Dunstan Hill, co. Durham, to Rosalie-Emily, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Gilly, Canon of 
Durham, and Vicar of Norham.——At St. Ga- 
briel, Fenchurch, Rood-lane, the Rev. C. R. 
Alford, B.A. late Curate of Finningley, Notts, 
Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, Rugby, to Sarah 
Jacosho, eidest dau. of the late John Fieet, esq. 
of Fenchurch-st.——At Trinity Church, Sloane- 
st. the Rev. Henry Yeush Hecker, of Seven- 
oaks, Kent, to Emma, dau. of the late Jacob 
Henry Franks, of Misterton Hall, Leicestersh. 
——aAt St. Pancras, Wm. A. 8. Westoby, esq. 
M.A. of Lincoln’s-inn, to ieee only 
dau. of M. E. H. Baldock, of Hanway-st.—— 
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At Battersea, Binsteed Gazelee, esq. of Mon- 
tagu-pl. Russell-sq. to Sophia-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of James Horne, esq. of Clapham Com- 
mon,——At Barley, Herts, Briscoe Hill Wor- 
tham, esq. eldest son of James Wortham, esq. 
of Royston, Cambridgesh. to Martha, second 
dau. of the Rev. Samuel Lee, Rector of Barley, 
and Canon of Bristol.——At Preston, near 
Cirencester, the Rev. John Sayer a 
only son of the Rev. John Haygarth, of Upham, 
Hants, to Eleanor, second dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Cripps, Vicar of Preston, and of Stone- 
house, Gloucestersh.—At Saint Pancras 
Church, Robert M‘Intosh Isaacs, esq. of Tor- 
tola, W. Ind. to Barberina, third dau. of 
Daniel Charles Rogers Harrison, esq. of 
Doughty-st. Mecklenburgh-sguare. 

28. At Chelsfield, Kent, Llewelyn-Faulkner 
Lloyd, esq. of Pontriffith and Kilken Hall, 
Flints. to Mary-Susan, only dau. of the late 
Rev. William-Wickham Drake, Rector of Mal- 
»as, Cheshire. ——At Cottered, Herts, the Rev, 

tardley-Chauncy Holt, B.A. second surviving 
son of the late John Holt, esq. of Tottenham, 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of the Rev. John 
Walker, Rector of Cottered, Herts. At Bel- 
stone, George-Lewis Coham, esq. of Upcott 
Avenell, Devon, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. J. Hole, of Woolfardisworthy, and 
grand-dau. of the late Wm.-Harris Arundell, 
esq. of Kenegie and Trengwaington, Cornwall. 
—aAt Wombourn, R. Jobson, esq. of Holly 
Hall, Staffordsh. to Lilias, youngest dau. of A. 
B. Cochrane, esq. of the Heath, near Wolver- 
hampton, in the same county.——At Hanley, 
John, third son of William Newall, esq. of 
Oxford House, near Manchester, to EKlizabeth- 
Mellard, elder dau. of William Parker, esq. of 
Albion House, Shelton, and late of Rownall 
Hall, both in Staffordsh.——At Dublin, John- 
Theophilus, eldest son of John-Theophilus 
Boileau, of Pembroke-road, Dublin, to Char- 
lotte-Frances, youngest dau. of the late Col. 
Hawkins, Bengal Nat. Inf. . 

29. At Leighton Buzzard, Beds. the Rev. 
John Cumberiege, Curate of Leighton, to 
Mary, dau. of William Stone, esq. of that place, 
late of Gray’s Thurrock, Essex.——At Wal- 
lingford, Paul Long, of Chartield, esq. Wotton- 
under-Edge, to Mary-Shaw, eldest dau. of 
William-Shaw Clarke, esq. Wallingford.— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Frederick Ler- 
mitte, esq. of Twickenham, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph Pinckard, esq. of Great 
Russell-st.——At om ag) Launcelot-Baugh 
Allen, esq. of Dulwich, to Georgiana-Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Mr. and Lady Sarah Bayly. 

30. At Cheltenham, Col. Sir Charles Shaw, 
third son of the late Charles Shaw, esq. Ayr, 
to Louisa-Hannah, only dau. of the late Major 
Martin Curry, 67th regt. 

Lately. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 

Blanckley, RK.N. (late of H. M. ship Pylades), 
to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Sir George 
Nayler, Garter King at Arms.——At Granton, 
Morton Cary, esq. barrister-at-law, and soli- 
citor of Excise, to Emily, dau. of Lord Robert 
Kerr.——At Kilmacrenan, Ireland, Dr. Molloy, 
to Augustin, only dau. of the late Col. Macneill, 
of Colionsay, and Lady Anne Hastings. 
At Marylebone, Capt. the Hon. Frederick Pel- 
ham, RK. N. brother to the Earl of Chichester, 
to Ellen, dau. of Rowland Mitchell, esq. of 
Upper Harley-st.——At Tattersell, Nortolk, 
the Rey. A. R. Philps, of Pinchbeck, eldest son 
of Mr. R. W. Philps, of Fountain Villa, Dor- 
king, to Hannah-Case, youngest dau. of Dan- 
ham Green, esq. of Brazen Hall, Tattersell, 
Norfolk. At Rathhaspack, Wexford, R. 
Whelan, esq. of Corkagh, Dublin, to Frances, 
dau. of Capt. Reade, of Springhill, Wexford, 
and niece to Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. 
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Aug. 1. At Cullompton, Devon, Anthony 
Williams, esq. of Farnham, Surrey, to Fanny, 
eldest dau. of Robert Sears, esq. of Cullompton 
and Llanasa, North-Wales. 

2. At Norwood, John Challice, esq. of Park- 
st. Grosvenor-sq. to Annie-Emma, only dau. 
of Benj. Armstrong, esq. of Southall Green. 
——At Westminster, Capt. Edwards, of the 
~— Hospital, Chelsea, formerly of the 47th 
and 19th regt. to Ann-Campbell, dau. of the 
late Thomas Ridgway, esq. of Pembroke.—— 
At Uffington, Louisa-Jane, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Brownlow Villiers Layard, rector of the 

rish, grand-dau. of the late Very Rev. Dr. 

yard, ean of Bristol, and first cousin to 
the Earl of Lindsey, to her first cousin Henry 
J. wi esq. Lieut. Bombay Eng. 

3. At Yarnscombe, North Devon, the Rev. 
John Francis, Perpetual Curate of St. Giles-in- 
the-Wood, to Marianne, only dau. of Anthony 
Loveband, esq. of Yarnscombe.——At St. 
George’s church, Brandon-hill, William Stan- 
comb, esq. jun. of Trowbridge, Wilts, to 
Bridget-Downing-Bowles, second dau. of the 
late Charles Hare, esq. Berkeley-sy.—At 
Marylebone, Richard-John, only son of Richd. 
Peckham, esq. of Beakesbourne House, Kent, 
to Charlotte-J ulia, only dau. of the late Chas. 
Henry Bouverie, esq. of Oxford House, Bucks. 
——At Chetwynd, Shropsh. John M‘Cutcheon, 
esq. of Harley-st. Cavendish-sq. to Harriet- 
Fleming Fisher, dau. of Robert Fisher, esq. of 
Chetwynd Lodge.——At St. Pancras, Euston- 
sq. William Weyman, esq. of New York, to 
Emily, second dau. of Joshua Mayhew, esq. of 
Fitzroy-sq.——At St. John’s Church, Round- 
hay, Thomas Shiffner, esq. third son of Sir 
George Shiffner, bart. of Coombe, Sussex, to 
Mary, second dau. of James Browne, esq. of 
Harehills-grove, near Leeds. At New St. 
Pancras Church, the Rev. Theodore Bouens, 
to the Lady Julia Lambart, youngest dau. of 
the late Viscount Kilcoursie, and sister of the 
Earl of Cavan.—At St. James’s, Harvey- 
Bowen Jones, esq. of Duke-st. St. James’s, to 
Miss Sophia Pipe, of Bedford-sq. and of Ram- 
ridge-house, Hants. At Himley, the Rev. 
Kyrle E. A. Money, eldest son of the Rev. K. 
E. Money, of Much Marcle, to Emma Kemp, 
widow of the Rev. J. R. Mitford, Manaccan. 

4. At Portsmouth, Commander the Hon. 
Edward A. Harris, R.N. second son of Lord 
Malmesbury, to Emma-Wylly, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Chambers, of H. M. ship Monarch, 
and grand-dau. of the late Rey. C. Cham- 
bers, Rector of South Kilworth, Leic.—— 
At St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Richd. Dewing, 
esq. of Carbrooke, Norfolk, to Lucy, second 
dau. of William Jacob, ~ of Cadogan-pl. 

5. At Ockley, near Dorking, the Rev. Wm. 
Law, M.A. Rector of Orwell, Cambridgesh. to 
Mary-Haydon, eldest dau. of John Smallpeice, 
esq. Leith Hill-pl. Surrey. 

10. At Southampton, Henry-Gorges Moy- 
sey, esq. eldest son of the Rev. C. A. Moysey, 
D.D. late Archdeacon of Bath, to Emily, third 
dau. of the Rev. C. R. Fanshawe, Vicar of 
Coaley, Glouc.——At Brighton, Capt. John 
Micklethwait, of her Majesty’s Service, to 
Elizabeth-Winterton, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. James Timbrell, of the Hon. E, I. C.’s 
Service——At Lisbon, Francis Cook, esq. 
second son of William Cook, esq. of Clapham 
Rise, to Emily-Martha, third dau. of Robert 
Lucas, esq.——At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Francis Trueman, esq. of Walthamstow, to 
Helen, second dau. of the Rev. Robert Pinker- 
ton, D.D. of that place. ‘ 

1l. At Delgaty Castle, Miss Duff, dau. of 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Alexander Duff, of Delgaty, 
to Lewis Ricardo, esq. M.P. for Stoke-upon- 
Trent.——At St. James’s, Robert-William 
Gaussen, esq. of Brookman’s Park, High 

ll 
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Sheriff of Hertfordsh. to Elizabeth-Christian, 
Laser dau. of James A. Cassamajor, esq. 
——The Rev. George-Henry Woods, Vicar of 
Westdean, Sussex, to Catharine, third dau. of 
the Rev. George Bethell, Rector of Worples- 
don, Sussex, and Fellow of Eton.——Alexan- 
der Cotton, esq. of Hildersham-hall, son of 
the Rev. Alex. Cotton, to Henrietta, dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Smith, of Dry Drayton.—— 
At Edinburgh, William Burge, esq. one of 
her Majesty’s Counsel at Jamaica, to Mar- 
aret, dau. of the late Rev. Archibald Alison, 

.C.L. Preb. of Sarum.—— At Wanston, 
Hants, H. R. G. Dallas, 33d Regt. Ma- 
dras Nat. Inf. to Caroline-Matilda, dau. of F. 
Hill, esq. Southampton.——At Dartford, H. 
Cartwright, esq. M. D. of Torquay, to Frances- 
Catharine, second dau. of the late Isaac Minet, 
esq. of Baldwyns, Kent, and grand-dau. of 
the late Sir C. Pole, Bart. 

12. At Selling, Kent, Thomas-Sydenham 
Clarke, esq. Barrister-at-law, youngest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Clarke, Madras Art. to Julia, se- 
cond dau. of Henry Hilton, esq. of Sole-street 
House.——At Preston, Sussex, Edward Duke, 
esq. Brighton, to Lavinia-Lucretia Dick Hall, 

randdau. of Sir Page Dick, Bart.——At Cork, 
Major John-Jackson Lowth, 38th Regt. third 
son of the late Rev. Robert Lowth, and grand- 
son of Bishop Lowth, to Catharine, youngest 
dau. of the late Richard-Hull Lewis, =>. of 
Kinsale, and widow of J. Sandys, esq. of the 
same place.——At St. George’s, romney 
John-Townshend Philpot, esq. of Craven Hill, 
to Agnes, dau. of Alexander Campbell, esq. of 
Woburn-pl.——At Bridestowe, Devon, the Rev. 
F. E. Tuson, Rector of Southwick, Sussex, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. Coryndon 
Luxmore, Rector of Bridestowe.——The Rev. 
Josiah-John Prickett, eldest son of M. T. 
Prickett, esq. of Hull, to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
the late John-Cowham Parker, esq.—aAt St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. William, sonof William 
Baker, esq. Coroner for Middlesex, to Catha- 
rine, dau. of Nathaniel Domett, esq. of Cam- 
berwell-grove. At Guernsey, the Rev. C. 
Daman, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel coll. Oxford, 
to Emily, second dau. of the Rev. John Haw- 
trey, of Guernsey. 

13. James Slade, esq. of Poole, Dorset, to 
Dorothy, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Collyns, 
Rector of Faringdon, Devon. 

14. At Paddington, Thomas-Henry Baylis, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, to Louisa-Lord, 

youngest dau. of John Ingle, esq. of Stone- 
nouse, Plymouth. 

17. At Ramsgate, the Rev. T. Corfield, 
Vicar of Much Wenlock, Salop, to Marianne, 
second dau. of the late W. Evans, esq. of 
Clapham.——At Liverpool, Richard, son of the 
late C. B. Trevor Roper, esq. of Plas Teg, 
Flintsh. to Marian, only dau. of John Rigby, 
esq. of Liverpool.—At St. Marylebone, T. 
Lee Lee, esq. of Dillington, Somerset, and Or- 
leigh Court, Devon, to the Hon. Mary-Sophia 
Hood, eldest dau. of Lord Bridport.——At 
Dummer, the Rev. John Lawrell, M.A. of 
Hampreston, to Harriet, second dau. of Ed- 
ward-Walter Blunt, esq. of Kempshott Park, 
Hants. 

18. At Lewisham, Lieut.-Colonel Andrew 
Brown, 79th Highlanders, to Caroline, young- 
est dau. of the late Richard Shute, esq. of 
Sydenham.——At the French Chapel, J. Flem- 
ing, esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
law, to Julia-Matilda, second dau. of the late 
Major John Canning, younger brother of Ro- 
bert Canning, esq. of Foxcote. 

19. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Rev. 
G. T. Palmer, second son of George Palmer, 
esq. of Upper Woburn-pl. Tonbridge Wells, to 
Clarissa-Maria, younger dau. of the Rev. 'Tre- 
fusis Lovell, Rector of St. Luke’s, Middlesex, 
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OBITUARY. 


Sin Henry Hucu Hoare, Bart. 

Aug.17,. At his seat, Wavendon House, 
Bucks, after a long illness, from the effects 
of gout, in his 80th year, Sir Henry- 
Hugh Hoare, Bart. of Stourhead, co, 
Wilts, and St. James’s Square; and the 
senior partner of the eminent Banking. 
house, No. 37, Fleet-street. He was 
the eldest son of Sir Richard Hoare, the 
first Baronet, of Barn-Elms, co. Surrey, 
by his second marriage with Frances- 
y Po daughter of Richard Acland, esq. 
of London, merchant, and of Becken- 
ham, in Kent (which Richard was son of 
Sir Hugh Acland, Bart. of Columb- 
John, co. Devon.) He was born at 
Barn-Elms, Feb. 27, 1762; and married, 
Aug. 25, 1784, his cousin Maria- Palmer, 
the daughter of Arthur Acland of Fair- 
field, co. Somerset, esq. and aunt of Sir 
Peregrine Palmer Fuller Palmer Acland, 
Bart. ; who survives him, and by whom 
he had issue 16 children, of whom seven 
are now living; 1. Sir Hugh-Richard, 
now the fourth Baronet, who succeeds to 
Stourhead, and the large Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire estates, and who is married 
to Ann, daughter of Thomas Drake 
Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. of Shardeloes, co. 
Bucks ; 2. Henry-Charles, who married 
Anne-Penelope, daughter of General 
Ainslie, (relict of Capt. Prince of the 
Coldstream Guards, by which she had 
one daughter), and has issue one son and 
three daughters. 3. Henrietta-Maria ; 
4, Richard, a Captain of the Royal Navy ; 
o married, 1. Matilda, daughter of 

ear-Admiral Fabie, C.B. who died 
Sept. 27, 1826, shortly atter the birth of 
@ son, whom Capt. Hoare has recently 
had the misfortune to lose, whilst at 
Winchester School ; Capt. Hoare married 
2dly, Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. Praed 
esq. of Tyringham, Bucks, and Tre- 
vethoe, Cornwall;) 5. Julia, married in 
1827, to John-Hesketh Lethbridge, esq. 
eldest son of Sir Thomas-Buckler 
Lethbridge, Bart.; 6. Frances-Anne ; 
7. Henry-Arthur, unmarried. 

The late Baronet resided occasionally 
at his seat at Barn-Elms, till he parted 
with that portion of his estate (which 
was a leasehold under the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's) to the Hammer- 
smith Bridge Company in 1825; but he 
retained his freehold property at Barnes. 
Since that time he has lived chiefly at his 
seat at Wavendon, where he found much 
amusement in the cultivation and im- 
provement of his landed property; in 
which science he was well skilled. 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XVI. 


On occasion of the rebuilding of the 
church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, 
the late Sir Hugh Hoare took a very 
active part as chairman in the committee. 
The Messrs. Hoares presented a splendid 
altar window, painted by T. Willi- 
ment, F.S.A. under which is placed 
a very simple memorial of their benefi- 
cence. At the bottom of the window, on 
a ribbon, is the following inscription : 


@eo et Eeclediae Fratres Woare di- 
caverunt, A's O'ni M.OC C C.XXXTG. 


And this, almost hidden by the orna- 
ments of the altar, is the ee record of 
the donation of this splendid window. 
An engraving of it, with a full account, 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Maga. 
zine for July 1835. 

The monument to Sir Richard Hoare, 
Knt. Alderman and Lord Mayor of 
London in 1745, (grandfather of the late 
Baronet,) was removed into the new 
church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, 
under which the parishioners added the 
following inscription : 

“ This Monument, removed from the 
antient Church of this Parish, was re- 
stored and erected in this place by the 
Parishioners, A.D. 1832, as a sincere, 
though inadequate expression of their 
feelings towards a family long resident 
among them, and whose many virtues, 
and extraordinary munificence, command 
their respect, admiration, and gratitude.’’ 

In 1838, on the death of his half-brother, 
the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Sir 
Hugh succeeded to the Baronetcy, and to 
the whole of his landed as well as per- 
sonal property, which was, by the wil! of 
Sir Richard Hoare, strictly entailed upon 
the male descendants of the family. 

Although so far advanced in life when 
he succeeded to the fine estates in Wilts 
and Somersetshire, Sir Hugh shortly after- 
wards went to reside at Stourhead, and 
with all the alacrityand zeal of middle life, 
immediately commenced a thorough re- 
pair of that fine mansion and its beautiful 
domain, A stately portico was added to 
the south or principal front. This was 
part of the original design by Colin 
Campbell, and has greatly increased the 
beauty of the mansion. Other very ma- 
terial restorations have been, with great 
activity, carried on, particularly the re- 
building of the lofty obelisk of stone, de- 
dicated to the memory of Henry Hoare, 
esq. the founder of Stourhead. These 
improvements were effected by Sir Hugh 
Hoare, in a very short space of time, 
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under the superintendence of Charles 
Parker, esq. F.S.A. Architect. 

The late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, having 
by his will bequeathed his library at Stour- 
head to be preserved for the use of his 
successors, his executors and trustees em- 
ployed Mr. Nicholsto compile a Catalogue 
of the Library, which seems to have been 
to him a labour of love. The plan 
adopted in the formation of this Cata- 
logue is both useful and judicious, and 
renders it a storehouse of information for 
the topographer and antiquary. The 
volume is dedicated to the late Sir Hugh 
Hoare, who was pleased to cause a few 
copies to be printed, as presents to public 
libraries, and private friends. ‘This Cata- 
logue is a very suitable memorial of the 
talents and pursuits of Sir Richard 
Hoare; and not less durable than the 
elegant Cenotaph which has just been 
erected to his memory by Sir Hugh 
Hoare in Salisbury Cathedral, and which 
we shall take this opportunity of de- 
scribing. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare is represented 
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seated ina chair, with an open book on 
his knees, in the act of writing. Under- 
neath which is a portfolio and a scroll of 
paper, and at his foot is a second scroll, 
on which are faintly traced the outlines 
of antique urns, in imitation of draw- 
ing. The costume is that of studious 
ease ; and the adoption of a loose morn- 
ing-gown, as the upper garment, has 
enabled the artist to throw his drapery 
into free and graceful folds, without in- 
terfering with the contour of the figure. 
The attitude, which is a gentle bend 
forward, is at once easy and dignified, 
and a placid composure reigns in the 
countenance, The likeness is strikingly 
accurate, and indicative of venerable 
age, yet without mental or bodily de- 
crepitude, As a whole, it may be taken 
in advantageous contrast with the beau- 
tiful Relief of Lord Malmesbury, by 
Chantrey, against the adjoining west wall 
of Salisbury Cathedral. 

The statue is placed on a square marble 
pedestal, resting on a basement of stone, 
and bearing the following inscription :— 


MEMORIAE 
RICARDI * COLT * HOARE + BARONETTI 
DOMO * STOVRHEAD « IN - COM. WILTON. 
VIRI* PRISCA + FIDE * AMOENIS * MORIBVS - INSIGNIS 
LITERARVM * STVDIO > EXCVLTI 
HISTORIAE * PATRIAE * SCRIPTORIS 
QVAM ° EFFOSSIS * VETERVM * GENTIVM * MONIMENTIS 
INLVSTRAVIT 
VIXIT * ANNOS - LXXVIIII 
DECESSIT * XIV * CAL. ‘IVN. : A. D. * MDCCCXXXVIII 
CONDITVS * EST* APVD* STOVRTON * IN* SEPVLCRO 
: FAMILIAE* SVAE 
HENRICVS : HVGO * HOARE * BARONETTVS 
FRATRI + OPTIMO + CARISSIMO 
POSVIT 


This admirable work of art is from the 
chisel of Mr. R. C. Lucas, a native of 
Salisbury. 

The late Sir Hugh Hoare was in 
person tall and of a fine manly form. 
When not laid up by gout, he was to the 
last able to enjoy hunting, and other 
country amusements. In his public cha- 
racter, as a banker, he was a thorough 
man of business, strictly upholding the 
proverbial honour of his eminent estab- 
lishment; and in his private capacity, 
he was highly intellectual, hospitable, and 
generous. He was indeed a faithful 
steward of the ample means bestowed on 
him by Providence; no well-authenti- 
cated tale of private distress, or public 
subscription for a laudable purpose, were 
ever disregarded by him. In these acts 
of benevolence he was well seconded by 
his amiable lady, who was a real blessing 
to the neighbourhoods in which she re- 
sided. Numerous are the secret acts of 
beneficence of Sir Hugh, which will never 
be known on earth, but they are re- 


gistered in Heaven. It is therefore no 
wonder that he was much beloved by his 
family and numerous friends, 

A portrait of Sir Hugh Hoare, painted 
by Prince Hoare, esq. of Bath, has been 
placed in the ball at Stourhead; and 
there is a private lithographic print, from 
a drawing of W. Catterson Smyth, en- 
titled, ‘* Adelphi :” containing portraits 
of Sir Hugh Hoare, and his two brothers, 
Charles Hoare, esq. and Henry Merrik 
Hoare, esq. 

The remains of Sir Hugh Hoare were 
interred at Wavendon on the 25th of 
August. 


How. Mrs. Fortescue. 

Sept. 2. Within 16 days of the death 
of her elder brother, Sir Hugh Hoare, 
Bart., at the Manor-house, Beckenham, 
co. Kent, in her 78th year, the Hon. 
Mrs. Fortescue. 

This amiable lady was Henrietta- 
Anne, only daughter of Sir Richard 
Hoare, the first Baronet, and was born at 
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Barn Elms, on 3rd Nov. 1763. She 
was first married on 4th July 1785, to Sir 
Thomas Acland, Bart., of Killerton, co. 
Devon. By him she had issue, 1. Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. M.P. for 
the county of Devon; 2. Hugh-Dyke ; 
3. Charles-Dyke, a Capt. R.N.; 4 
Frances- Henrietta, married to the Rev. 
John- Faithful- Grover Fortescue; 5. Eli- 
zabeth-Lucy, married to Capt. Henry 
Jenkinson, R.N. Sir Thomas Acland 
dying 17th May, 1794, Lady Acland 
became on 5th June 1795, the second wife 
of the Hon. Matthew Fortescue, Capt. 
R.N. brother of Earl Fortescue. By 
Capt. Fortescue she had issue one son 
Henry, who married 2ad Noy. 1824, 
Caroline, 2d daughter of the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Russell, Bart. of Swallow- 
field-Place, co. Berks, who was for- 
merly chief of the supreme court of 
Justice in Bengal. The remains of this 
venerable lady were deposited in the 
family-vault of the Hoare family at 
Barnes, Surrey, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. There is a private lithographic 
print of her, from an oil painting by 
Shepperson. 





Gen. Sin R. C. Fercuson, G.C.B. 

April 10. In Bolton-row, Piccadilly, 
aged 68, General Sir Ronald Crawford 
Ferguson, Colonel of the 79th regiment, 
and M.P. for Nottingham. 

He was descended from a very ancient 
family in Scotland. His father, the late 
William Ferguson, of Raith, in Fifeshire, 
married Jane Crawfurd, second daughter of 
Ronald Crawfurd, of Restalrig, and sister 
to the late Margaret Countess of Dum- 
fries. General Ferguson was the secoud 
son of this marriage, and born at Edin- 
burgh Feb. 8th, 1773. His elder brother 
Robert Ferguson, esq. M.P. Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Fifeshire, died in December 
last, and a brief memoir of him was given 
in our number for March, p. 315, 

At the early age of seventeen, Sir 
Ronald entered the army as an Ensign in 
the 53rd regt. of foot; and the following 
year, 1791, he visited the Court of 
Berlin for the purpose of acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of his profession. 

In 1793, he had attained the rank of 
Captain in the 53rd foot, and ac- 
companied his regiment to Flanders. 
Early in that year the troops were landed 
at Antwerp, and with the I4th and 37th 
regiments formed into a brigade, com- 
manded by Sir Ralph Abercromby. This 
brigade served at Valenciennes, Dunkirk, 
and after the retreat from the latter place, 
the 53rd regt. was thrown into Nieuport. 
It suffered, in point of killed and 
wounded, more than any other regiment 
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employed under Generals Grey and 
Dundas. The former, in bis dispatch of 
the 30th Oct. observes, that “the ar. 
tillery under Captain Borthwick, with the 
53rd. regt. whose loss has been the 
greatest, have been very much dis- 
tinguished.” In this dispatch is also 
noticed a severe wound which Captain 
Ferguson received in the knee. 

In 1794, this officer was promoted to a 
Majority in the 84th foot; and, upon a 
second battalion being raised, he was ap- 
pointed its Lieut.-Colonel. The next 
service in which he was employed, was 
the expedition destined for the reduction 
of the Cape of Good Hope, throughout 
which his conduct was _ particularly 
praiseworthy, and, by his individual 
exertions, the brave men under his com- 
mand, met with cheerfulness and per- 
severance the extreme difficulties and 
hardships they had to encounter. 

In 1798, he was married to a daughter 
of the late General Sir Hector Monro, 
by whom he had a son and daughter. 
His lady died in 1803. 

In 1800, he was promoted to the rank 
of Colonel, and the same year was em- 
ployed in the expedition under Brig.- 
Gen. the Hon, ‘Fhomas Maitland, which, 
with some others, was destined to attack 
various posts on the French coast, and 
was attended with partial success. This 
expedition was afterwards united to that 
under Sir James Pulteney for the taking 
of Ferrol. ‘The armament proceeded to 
the coast of Spain, and on the 25th of 
August arrived before that place; but, 
after some skirmishes, the object was re- 
linquished as impracticable. 

In 1804, Col. Ferguson was honoured 
with the rank of Brig.-General, and the 
command of the York District, and at 
the conclusion of 1805, he was appointed 
to the command of the Highland brigade, 
consisting of the TIst, 72d, and 93rd 
regiments, in the expedition under Maj.- 
Gen. Sir David Baird, for the recapture 
of the Cape of Good Hope. On the 4th 
Feb. 1806, the squadren under Sir Home 
Popham’s command arrived off the Cape ; 
and on the Gth a lauding was effected ; 
Brig.-Gen. Ferguson having the com- 
mand of the landing party, which was 
composed of his brigade. On the 8th 
Feb. a severe action took place, in which 
the enemy lost about 700 men; and a 
capitulation was signed on the 10th, by 
which the Cape Town and its depend- 
encies were surrendered to Great Britain, 
and in whose dominion they still remain. 

After this achievement, General 
Ferguson was seized with a very serious 
liver complaint, which obliged him to 
return to this country ; and he continued 
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unemployed in a military capacity till 
1808, when, with the rank of Maj.-Gen., 
he was appointed to the command of a 
brigade under Sir Arthur Wellesley: 
who, in his despatches relating to the 
battles of Roleia and Vimiera, fully de- 
tailed the operations of the troops under 
Maj.-Gen. Ferguson, and dwelt in ani- 
mating language on the conduct of their 
commander. Of the position formed, 
and advance on the enemy at Vimiera, 
Sir Arthur observed, that “he showed in 
both equal bravery and judgment.” 

Maj.-Gen. Ferguson returned with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and other officers to 
England, after the convention of Cintra, 
and was examined by the Court of 
Inquiry appointed on that business. He 
was presented with an honorary medal by 
his Majesty for his distinguished conduct, 
and included in a vote of thanks, which 
the Houses of Parliament bestowed upon 
the gallant officers engaged at Roleia and 

imiera. 

On the 25th Jan. 1809, he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Sicilian Regiment, 
and in the same year was nominated to a 
command in the army, under Sir David 
Baird ; but he did not arrive at Corunna 
until the British troops quitted that 
place, and he consequently returned to 
this country. In the following year he 
was appointed second in command at 
Cadiz, which distinguished situation he 
held for a few months, but the return of 
his liver complaint rendered it necessary 
for him to resign his command and repair 
to England. On the 4th June, 1813, 
he received the rank of Lieut.-Gen., 
and in 1814, he was appointed second in 
command of the troops in Holland. He 
had the honour of wearing a medal for the 
battles of Roleia and Vimiera; was no- 
minated a K.C.B. at the enlargement of 
the order in 1815, and subsequently a 
Grand Cross, He was appointed to the 
command of the 79th foot, 24th March, 
1828; and attained the full rank of 
General, 22d July, 1830. 

General Ferguson was elected in 1806 
a Member of Parliament for Kirkaldy, 
and re-elected in 1807, 1812, 1818, 1820, 
and 1826. In 1830, he was elected for 
Nottingham, together with the present 
Lord Denman ; and in 1832 he was re- 
chosen at the head of the poll, together 
with Lord Duncannon ; as he was again 
in 1837 with Sir J. C. Hobhouse. In 
politics he was always extremely liberal, 
and voted for the Ballot and Triennial 
parliaments. 


Joun Pearson, Ese. 
April 16. At the house of his elder 
daughter, Mrs. Greville, Milton-street, 
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Dorset-square, in his 70th year, John 
Pearson, esq., of Tettenhall, Stafford- 
shire, the late Advocate-General of 
Bengal—regretted, lamented, and de- 
plored, by a wide circle of admiring 
friends, attached relatives, and af- 
fectionate children, to all and every one 
of whom he was endeared by the 
splendid endowments of his intellect, 
the noble generosity of his spirit, and the 
winning sensibilities of his feeling heart. 
He was the son of Thomas Pearson, 
esq. who, after taking the degree of 
M.A. at Christ Church, Oxford, retired 
in early life to his paternal property at 
Tettenhall, in Staffordshire ; and, having 
an indifferent share of health, passed his 
days with his books in the bosom of his 
family, occasionally enjoying the society 
of a select number of friends. He died 
in 1796, at the age of 63. He married 
Miss Leake, only child and heiress of 
John Leake, esq. of Salters Hall, Shrop- 
shire, a person endowed with unusual 
powers of mind and benevolence of heart. 
She died in 1832, in her 89th year. 

John Pearson, (the subject of this 
memoir,) was the eldest child of this 
marriage, and was born on Christmas day 
1771. He received his school education, 
first under the Rev. Robert Dean, of 
Shiffnal, Shropshire, by whom he was 
grounded in that classical knowledge 
which distinguished his future life; 
secondly, under the Rev. Mr. Lawson, 
head-master of Wolverhampton Free 
Grammar School, an excellent scholar, and 
with whose assistance he completed what 
was so ably began by his former master. 
By both he was considered a highly in- 
tellectual pupil. From Wolverhampton 
he removed to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he became a favourite with the 
then Dean, Cyril Jackson, from whom he 
received repeated marks of approbation 
for his college exhibitions. 

Mr. Pearson, during his terms at 
college, was entered at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he afterwards resided, and in due 
course was called to the Bar. About 
this time, 1792-3, the French Revolution 
caused great excitement in England, and 
polities ran high, in which Mr, Pearson’s 
ardent mind participated, and he con- 
sequently became acquainted with the 
leading Whigs of the time. 

On Dec. 21, 1802, he married Jane- 
Elizabeth- Matilda, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Hooke, of the 17th reg. of 
foot, when he settled in London; but 
in consequence of the delicate state of 
Mrs. Pearson’s health, he removed to 
Tettenhall, where he successfully prac- 
tised as a local Barrister, until, by the 
persuasion of his friends, he again 
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settled in London. Here he pursued 
a brilliant, successful, but short course 
of advocacy, in the Court of King’s 
Bench: distinguishing himself, by the 
enduring celebrity of his electrifying 
defence of Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart. 
and by his eloquent appeal, in miti- 
gation of pains and penalties, in the 
case of the aged Major Cartwright. In 
evil hour (as it should seem) a golden 
opportunity presented itself (which he 
had never anticipated,) of obtaining 
the important and honourable legal dig- 
nity of Advocate-General of Bengal, 
(in the place of Mr. Serjeant Spankie, 
who returned to this country on account 
of ill health), To this responsible office 
he was appointed by an unanimous vote 
of the board of East India Directors; and 
sailed, with his family, for Calcutta, in 
April 1824, The ability and reputa- 
tion with which Mr. Pearson fulfilled 
the duties of this high situation will be 
best appreciated, from a sketch of his 
forensic character and career, by the pen 
of a talented writer, who had full and 
frequent opportunities of a personal ob- 
servation of both. 

“ Entering the supreme court,” (says 
this gentleman) “ we perceive, in front of 
the three judges upon the bench, a semi- 
circular table, covered- with green cloth, 
round which are placed several chairs, 
to the number of 12 or 14. Whatever be 
the business proceeding in court, the ob- 
serving eye of the spectator will be 
quickly attracted by the appearance of a 
gentleman who occupies the middle seat, 
(among about 11 or 12 other legati) of 
some fifty years of age, whose eye 
is bright, vigilant, and observant, and 
whose head, uninvested with the forensic 
decoration of a wig, exhibits to the crani- 
ologist a study well worthy of his nicest 
attention. This is our Advocate-Gene- 
ral. Whether there be an innateness of 
ideas originally impressed upon the mind 
at our birth, we will not stop to de- 
termine ; but there is, in the manner and 
habits of the present subject of our con- 
templation, a something which appears 
to originate out of an innateness of the 
principles of a gentleman, not the less 
apparent, from a certain air of pro- 
fessional sternness, or even ruggedness, 
which, upon certain occasions, over- 
shadows his manner and countenance, 
and which is sometimes more particularly 
developed in a laugh, short and transient, 
scarcely exciting the gelastic muscles, 
but rolling away as it were in the dis- 
tance, ina kind of murmur, 2 faucibus, 
upon Occasion of a caustic piece of satire, 
or a biting jest. Coming here (i. e. to 
India) he has laid aside the exertion, not 
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relinquished the possession, of the highest 
qualifications of the lawyer, and the ac- 
complishments of the man—the learning 
of the scholar, and the energy of the 
politician—ardent yet dignified—the elo- 
quence of the senator—strong and power- 
ful in argument, yet beautiful, with the 
decorations of an imagination, rich with 
the accumulated treasures gathered from 
the exhaustless mines of antiquity. All 
these are amply, richly his. Here (I 
repeat) they are in abeyance; and the 
lawyer only is called into action, in the 
less dignified operation of sifting Hindoo 
perjury, or unravelling the conspirations 
of Hindoo fraud. But the auditor will 
be most fortunate, if, upon occasion of his 
visit to the court, he find the Advocate- 
General either engaged in an address to 
the jury, upon a criminal prosecution of 
magnitude and importance, or in reply 
to the arguments of an antagonist. ‘The 
former, it is true, will not be altogether 
free from the defects above alluded to, 
as affecting those, who having not such 
constant opportunities or occasions for 
addressing, or (if we may so term it) 
having intercourse with juries; that is to 
say, it will be liable to rise into an oration, 
and ascending above the intellectual level 
of his auditory, it will fall into the danger 
of exciting only admiration, when it ought 
to produce conviction also. Perhaps 
those professional qualifications which 
are the most conducive to success with 
juries, are not, by any means, those which 
tend the most to elevate the professional 
character—a skilful and dexterous appli- 
cation of arguments adapted to their 
habits and modes of thinking ; a know- 
ledge of, and careful respect for their 
prejudices ; and, as it were, a kind of self- 
identification with the jury, which, to- 
tally abstracting the speaker from all 
personal regards, makes the jury receive 
his arguments with that species of ap- 
proval which arises, if we may so speak, 
from the ‘‘one of us’’ principle of action ; 
which sets the auditors in a proud 
equality with the speaker; or in which, 
at least, are merged those a 
which are excited sometimes by a power- 
ful harangue but ill understood, which 
is apt to awaken a kind of dogged de- 
termination not to be overawed by a fine 
speech, in a verdict. Were a jury (as 
they were alleged to be by a retired chief 
justice of our Indian tribunal) a body re- 
sembling the auditors of an oration of 
Demosthenes, such advocates as John 
Pearson would be well adapted to win 
their verdict. As they are, they would 
rather look for their verdict from the 
skilful address of Sir J. Scarlett, than the 
philippic of the Athenian. That cir. 
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cumstance, however, which thus, in some 
measure, proves a disadvantage to the 
advocate who is to solicit a verdict from 
a jury, tends, in other respects, to enlarge 
and quicken the higher reasoning facul- 
ties,—the having in fact to address juries 
composed of the judges (who, our readers 
are aware, sit in that capacity as well as 
judges in civil cases,) men habitually 
engaged in the weighing ef evidence and 
arguments, has necessarily a tendency to 
keep alive a more constant and vigilant 
exertion of the higher faculties of 
systematic reasoning and argumentation. 
But the occasions upon which the vast 
resources of Mr. Pearson’s capacity shine 
forth most conspicuously—occasions which 
constitute the grand criteria of real 
power—are those which call upon him to 
meet the emergency of a powerful and 
well.directed argument,—a chain of 
reasoning which, perhaps, has employed 
a long and diligent process of mental 
arrangement and preparation—to step 
forth at once and instanter, to meet, 
combat, and subdue it. Here, indeed, he 
is magnificent. ‘There are many men of 
great acquirements and great talent, whose 
minds (to employ a commercial simili- 
tude) have large resources ; are possessed 
of stores amply sufficient to meet more 
than all ordinary demands; but then they 
require dime to collect their assets; 
arrange their stores; and, probably, to 
borrow from the stores of others. Such 
men, on occasions of great and large de- 
mands, when argument on argument is 
poured in thick upon them, which must 
be answered in sterling and authentic 
coin—these men fail, not from want of 
funds, but from the want of power readily 
to bring those funds into action, and to 
meet the demands at once. Not so with 
Mr. Pearson. Let the danger be ever so 
pressing, sudden, and emergent—let the 
demand be ever so large—with one 
solitary twitching of the upper lip, and 
with one solitary application, sudden and 
quick, of his eye-glass to his mouth, he 
deals forth the rich coinage of his brain— 
sterling, solid, golden coin—prompt and 
immediate as called for, without a mo- 
mentary interval of hesitation or delay. 
He then pauses and looks round in 
triumph, as if he would say—‘‘are you 
satisfied?” ‘‘are there any more?” he 
feels not the necessity of husbanding his 
stores; of eking out the argument, by 
doling his sixpences to gain time for the 
mustering of his funds. No, no; all is 
prompt, ready, eager payment. What is 
most remarkable in the subject of our 
present sketch is, that he never takes 
notes—at least the outward and visible 
memoranda usually had recourse to, as 
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auxiliaries to memory—all is recorded; 
and by some peculiar process, arranged 
and ordered, upon the unseen tablets of 
the mind. Now and then he is observed 
to start from the backward recumbency 
ot his apparently careless, regardless posi- 
tion, and scratch, rather than write, a 
hasty word or two; the cue perhaps 
(rough and ungainly though it be) to a 
chain of argumentation, clear, lucid, and 
beautiful. He then recurs to his former 
attitude of outward indifference, and in- 
continently the eye-glass is applied once 
and again, not to its appropriate organ, 
but pressed to the closed mouth, or 
slightly bitten between the upper and 
lower mandibles. Plutarch enumerates 
among the requisites usually deemed 
necessary to the formation of a great and 
happy man, the being born in a great and 
renowned city. However valuable such 
an advantage may be, we think it hardly 
equals that of being born the son of an 
English country gentleman of good family. 
Such is the origin of our Advocate- 
General, and such is the station which we 
sincerely hope he will live long to fill, 
in dignified repose, whether retiring from 
the bar or bench. 

‘© We have thus endeavoured to convey 
a sketch, albeit imperfect, of our Ad- 
vocate-General, as he appears in court. 
As a public man he will not be displeased 
to see himself publicly mentioned: asa 
gentleman, a scholar, and, though not an 
author, yet himself a large contributor to 
the beauties of the press, he will not 
object, that his portrait should embellish 
a publication, intended for the eye of the 
gentleman, the scholar, and the man of 
literature.” 

The kind ope, expressed by this able 
writer, (towards the conclusion of his 
spirited and accurate portrait,) of Mr. 
Pearsou’s repose; and of his enjoyment 
of the otium cum dignitate, in his 
“ father-land,’’ was not, alas! to be ful- 
filled; for the Eternal Disposer of human 
destinies saw otherwise. Mr, Pearson 
returned, indeed, to England, in the 
moath of May, 1840; but, not to the 
enjoyment of health, or length of days. 
The foul and fatal swampy climate of 
Caleutta, pregnant to Europeans with 
disease and death, bad made a fearful 
inroad upon his naturally vigorous con- 
stitution ; resulting in a mortal attack of 
apoplexy, and depriving society of a 
character of great intellectual riches, 
mental energies, and pure, innate, classi- 
cal taste; who has left few behind him, 
of equally clear conception, ready but 
mild wit, marvellous memory, acute 
reasoning, diversified eloquence ; and (in 
one word) of equal intellectual calibre, 
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with himself. But, John Pearson was a 
man ofa century ! 

“ Animam— [inani 
‘¢ His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar 
« Munere!” 

It was a most gratifying testimony of 
the respect and regard entertained by the 
bar of the Supreme Court, at Calcutta, 
for their Advocate-General, that, on 
his quitting the office, they presented to 
him a splendid service of plate, accom- 
panied by a formal expression of their 
regret at his retirement: and of their ad- 
miration of the talent, integrity, and 
urbanity, with which he had executed 
the duties of his high station. 

Mrs. Pearson, who had returned from 
India on account of ill health, died Nov. 
16, 1833 ; leaving a family of five children : 
viz. 1. Thomas-Hooke Pearson, Capt. 
16th Light Dragoons; 2. Elizabeth, 
widow of Major G. Murray Greville, 
of the 16th or Queen’s Lancers ; 3. Jane, 
wife of Capt. George Wm. Key, 15th 
Reg. of Hussars; 4. Hugh, a Lieut. in 
the Queen’s Service, now in China ; and 
5. Rev. Charles James, a_ beneficed 
clergyman at Bradford, Yorkshire. 

His eldest sister married Dr. John- 
stone, an eminent physician at Birming- 
ham; his second, John Tayleur, esq. of 
Buntingsdale, Shropshire; his youngest, 
the Rev. Richard Warner, of Bath, the 
well-known author and antiquary. His 
next eldest brother is the Rev. Thomas 
Pearson, Rector of Great Witley, Wor- 
cestershire ; and his younger brother, 
Edward Pearson, esq. of Athrey Wood- 
House, Flintshire. 


Turopore Epwarp Hook, Esa., F.S.A. 


Aug. 24. At his house near Fulham 
bridge, after a severe indisposition of 
several weeks, in his 53d year, Theodore 
Edward Hook, esq. F.S.A. 

He was born in Charlotte-street, Bed- 
ford-square, Sept. 22, 1788, and from his 
earliest youth was destined to be a culti- 
vator of the polite letters of his age and 
country. He was the son of James Hook, 
the popular composer, whose pleasing 
strains delighted the preceding genera- 
ration (when Vauxhall gardens were a 
fashionable resort), by his wife, formerly 
Miss Madden, a lady of singular accom- 
plishments. Both as an authoress and an 
artist her productions were highly valued. 
She was the author of ‘‘ The Double 
Disguise,” published in 1784; and died 
at South Lambeth, Oct. 18, 1805, just as 
her youngest son had begun to exhibit his 
precocious talents. His father, a short 
time before her decease, received the ap- 
pointment of organist at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 
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Their elder son, the Rev. Dr. James 
Hook, (afterwards Dean of Worcester, 
and son-in-law to Sir Walter Farquhar,) 
15 years older than their youngest Theo- 
dore, was also an author, and discovered 
a predilection for the drama before the 
Church put forth its higher claims upon 
his zeal and talent. He wrote ‘‘ Jack of 
Newbury,” an opera, 1795, and ‘ Dia- 
mond ‘cut Diamond,” in 1797 (but these 
productions were, we believe, never pub- 
lished) ; and has always been considered 
the author of two novels, very effective 
and celebrated in their day, “Pen Owen” 
and ‘ Perey Mallory.” Dean Hook died 
much regretted Feb. 5, 1828, aged 55. 
We need scarcely add that Dean Hook 
was the father of the Rev. Dr. Walter 
Hook, one of her Majesty's Chaplains, 
and Vicar of Leeds. 

Thus cradled and nursed in the home 
of varied talent, it is no wonder that 
Theodore, on leaving Harrow, should 
have thrown himself into the arms of the 
Muses. His indications of genius were 
early and remarkable. At the premature 
age of 17 he produced his first drama, 
‘¢ The Soldier's Return,” a comic opera, 
which was acted in 1805, and for which 
he received £50. This was his first re- 
ward, and with the prospect of an ex- 
haustless treasure before him—the gold 
to be coined from his own mind—herushed 
with the ardour of that juvenile period of 
life into the pleasures to which society in 
London courted the debutant who had so 
early distinguished himself in the great 
arena of dramatic competition. 

Elegant in manners—possessed of a 
great knowledge of music, both vocal 
and instrumental—gifted with a wit, 
which, we believe, was never surpassed, 
—it was no wonder that he was petted 
by the men, who wished to render their 
dinner-tables convivial, and by the ladies, 
who wished to render their drawing. rooms 
attractive. 

Handsome, witty, and happy, Hook 
entered upon his gay career with every 
advantage. The associations of the stage, 
with all their attractions, were open to 
him, on his father’s account and his own ; 
and he speedily formed intimacies with 
many of the pleasantest of pleasant men 
and women who at that time were the 
soul of society in London. Their tricks, 
their jokes, and masqueradings, for the 
next few years, replete, as they were, with 
frolic and drollery, would fill a volume of 
whim, such, indeed, as he has sometimes 
introduced into his later novels. But, 
though playing in the bright stream of 
enjoyment, he did not allow luxury or 
idleness to interfere with graver pursuits. 
He continued to write with prolific in- 
dustry, and with increasing popularity. 
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In 1806 he produced ‘‘ Catch him who 
can,” a farce; ‘‘ The Invisible Girl,” a 
drama, or monologue, written to exhibit 
the peculiar talent of his friend Jack 
Bannister; and ‘‘ Tekeli,” a melo-drame, 
which was excellently acted, and caused a 
great sensation in the dramatic world. 
“ The Fortress,” another melo-drame, 
followed in 1807; ‘* Music Mad,’’ a 
dramatic sketch, and ‘‘ The Siege of St. 
Quintin,” in 1808; “ Killing no Mur- 
der,” and ‘ Safe and Sound,” in 1809; 
‘¢ Ass-ass-ination,” and ‘“‘ The Will and 
the Widow,” in 1810; “ Trial by Jury,” 
a farce, and ‘¢ Darkness Visible,” a farce, 
in 1811. Ofthese “ Killing no Murder” 
created the most sensation, the license 
being denied to it by Mr. Larpent, the 
deputy licenser, in consequence of his 
alleging that it turned a Methodist 
parson into ridicule. Hook defended his 
production, and flagellated the licenser in 
a clever preface, which created much 
amusement, and ultimately obtained the 
victory for wit and satire over dulness and 
dogmatism. In representation, however, 
the character was of necessity transmo- 
grified into that of a dancing-master 
(Apollo Belvi), so inimitably given by 
his friend Liston. 

Several of his early literary efforts ap- 
ery in the ‘‘ Satirist” Magazine, pub- 
ished soon after the ejection of the Whigs 
from office in 1807. 

In 1809 he published a novel in three 
vols, called ‘* The Man of Sorrow, 
by Alfred Allendale esq.’? This work 
was a failure. ‘The Movthly Reviewers 
(lix. 320) censured the profaneness of the 
motto, ‘“‘A man of sorrow, and ac. 
quainted with grief,’? and the spirit of 
licentiousness pervading the tale; and, 
singularly enough, observe : ‘‘ Pathos is 
not Mr. Alfred Allendale’s forte, and 
indeed we should be puzzled to state what 
is; not novel-writing altogether, we 
imagine, from the specimen before us; 
and yet his work contains a delineation 
of squalid misery in London, which is 
well written, though revolting, and which 
reminds us of Crabbe,” &c. Little did 
the Reviewers imagine the future fame 
of the unknown author as a Novelist. 
The story was afterwards embodied in the 
principal tale of the first series of ‘* Say- 
ings and Doings.” 

He was generally supposed to have been 
the inventor of what created so much 
noise in 1809, the Berners-street Hoax. 

In 1813 Mr. Hook was appointed to 
the offices of accountant-general and trea- 
surer of the Mauritius, whither he pro- 
ceeded with every prospect of fortune be- 
fore him. He held these offices from 9th 
Oct. 1813 to 28th Feb. 1818. 

12 


In 1814 
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he was made superintendent of the Go- 
vernment press, which duty he performed 
to April 15, when a regular Editor was 
appointed. In April 1818, he was sent 
home a prisoner; and in October the 
same year he was released, the law 
officers declaring there were no legal 
grounds to detain him. The public were 
taught to believe that his dismissal from 
office arose from peculation ; but in this 
affair gross injustice has been done to 
Mr.Hook. It is true that a defalcation 
did exist in the cash balance, but it is 
equally true that the subject of our 
memoir was innocent of all participation 
in the abstraction of the cash: morally, 
he was perfectly innocent; but legally, 
and insomuch that a principal should be 
accountable for the acts of his subordi- 
nate, he was to blame. The truth is, that 
General Hall, the Commander-in-chief, 
had reason to believe a deficiency existed 
in the military chest, and he issued an 
order that on a certain day he would in- 
vestigate the accounts, and see that the 
balance corresponded with the books. The 
day arrived, the balance was found cor- 
rect, and the books were verified by the 
General. Subsequently, however, he had 
cause to suspect that monies were got 
together from various parts of the island, 
with which to make up the balance, and 
this gave rise to an order that on the mor- 
row morning, at 9 o’clock, he would again 
investigate the accounts. On that morn- 
ing Mr. Hook’s deputy destroyed himself, 
Hook was of course answerable for his 
acts, and was thus called upon to make 
good the deficiency, which was upwards 
of 50,000 dollars, or about £12,000, of 
which about one third has been paid. All 
Hook’s property was seized, and he was 
sent home a prisoner. Party spirit was 
strongly directed against him in this affair, 
and while he was, as a Tory, on all hands 
abused, the public were little aware that 
another individual, of pre-eminent talent 
also, and one of whom his country is 
justly proud, was also the victim of a de- 
puty’s dishonesty! However, Mr. Hook’s 
trifling property was seized and sold at 
three different times, and he was for six 
months a close prisoner at Hemp’s 
lock-up house in Shire-lane, and for twelve 
months afterwards a prisoner in the 
King’s Bench. This was in the years 
1823, 4, and 5, when in the month of 
May of the Jatter year he was discharged, 
with the intimation conveyed to him, that 
if he ever after acquired property, that 
property would be still liable for the de- 
ficiency. Even within the last year, some 
of Hook’s effects were sold in the Mau- 
ritius, and carried to Government 
account. 
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Conscious of integrity, though legally 
answerable for his trust, Mr. Hook made 
the best of his position, His friends ral- 
lied round him in his adversity, and per- 
haps no palace ever rung with louder 
bursts of laughter—as the jest, and pun, 
and witticism followed in quick succes- 
sion, among the merry souls who came to 
solace him,—than did the abode in which 
he was temporarily confined. 

On Aug. 23, 1819, he produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre, a comedy in three 
acts, called ‘‘ Pigeons and Crows.” The 
scene lay at Margate, and the title referred 
to the deception practised on a City 
Alderman residing there. And on the 
12th of August 1820, at the same 
theatre, he produced another comedy in 
three acts called ‘‘ Exchange no Robbery, 
or the Diamond Ring.” This piece 
was then attributed to Mr. Richard 
Jones, but was written by Mr. Hook, 
and was completely successful. 

In the same year he published a witty 
trifle, in ridicule of Alderman Wood and 
Queen Caroline, under the title of 
‘ Tentamen; or an Essay towards the 
History of Whittington, sometime Lord 
Mayor of London, [and his Cat]. By 
Vicesimus Blenkinsop, LL.D. F.R.S. 
A.S.S.” &e. 

In 1821, the Haymarket Theatre opened 
with another drama from his pen, en- 
titled ‘‘ Peter and Paul,” but it was only 
acted three nights, and failed to be pro- 
ductive to the House, or the author. 

Ever a staunch Tory in principle, the 
establishment of the John Bull news- 
paper in Dec. 1820 formed an important 
event in his life. He was selected to be its 
editor; and, besides holding a share in 
the property, he was allowed, as we have 
heard, a handsome weekly salary for this 
duty. It is not for us to enter into a dis- 
cussion, either upon the politics or perso- 
nalities which marked the opening of this 
party-battery ; but we may truly say, that 
the éclat given to its early numbers by his 
lavish talent raised the publication at 
once into a high degree of popularity and 
profit. Like the ‘ Anti-Jacobin” of a 
preceding period, there were numerous 

oems, essays, and jeux d’esprit in the 
ull from his pen, which will no doubt 

be collected, as they deserve to be, and 

published in a separate volume.* 

Since his return to this country, Mr. 
Hook’s writings cover a space of more than 
20 years, charming the public in many a 





* These, we hear, were collected and 
a by Mr. Hook for publication, 

d placed in the hands of Mr. Bentley 
for that purpose. 

Gent. Mac. VoL, XVI. 
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way, whilst their gifted author was en- 
joying all the best society in the metro 
polis, all its gaieties and humours,—him- 
self the most gay and humvrous of its 
merry sons. His company was sought 
by the luxurious and by the intelligent; 
by the mirthful and the wise; by the fair 
and by the learned. Wherever he came 
he was a welcome guest, and his arrival 
was the signal for hilarity and testivity. 
The dining-room and the drawing-room 
were alike his theatres: the former was 
enlivened by the jest and song—the latter 
by music and improvisation, of which he 
was master beyond any man that perhaps 
England ever beheld. 

We remember once, to have heard Mr. 
Hook sing a song upon a company of 60 
persons, each verse containing an epigram. 
Sheridan was present, and expressed his 
opinion that it was one of the most 
extraordinary exertions of human intellect 
that he had ever witnessed. 

Our untractable language was to him 
as easy as the facile Italian, and whether 
seated at the genial board, with a few 
choice companions, or at the piano-forte, 
surrounded by beauty, his performances 
in this way were the delight and admira- 
tion of all who heard them. ‘They were, 
indeed, very extraordinary. Some of them 
might have been printed as ballads; and 
others, though not so perfect in parts as 
metrical compositions, were so studded 
with bright conceits, and often touched 
with exquisite sentiment and pathos, that 
their effect upon the audience was evinced 
by shouts of laughter, or starting tears. 

We remember one beautiful example 
of the latter. It was an early hour of 
morning, and the sun was rising on the 
banks of the Thames—another extem- 

re song had been begged by a-bevey of 

ovely dames, and granted to their request, 
and the subject was ‘“‘ Good Night.” 
Hook had proceeded through a few verses, 
and at length uttered a happy thought, 
which excited a hearty laugh in a beau- 
tiful boy standing by him; on which he 
turned to the child, and apostrophising 
the mounting orb of day, alluded in plain- 
tive tones to his elders, to whom he was 
obliged to say ‘*Good night ;” then, 
striking a gayer strain, he wished him a 
brightened morning and a prosperous day. 
It is not easy to describe such things, but 
stern as well as soft hearts there were 
deeply affected by the touching appeal. 

It was a fortunate moment in which Mr. 
Hook first turned his attention to prose 
fiction, for which his jovial habits and 
quick apprehension of peculiarities of 
character, eminently qualified him. He 
was the author of upwards of a dozen 
tales or more, all oo evince great 
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knowledge of town life, great powers of 
caricature, great ease and spirit of style, 
and it must be added too, with occasional 
negligence, both in the disposition of 
incident, and the construction of plot. 

The earliest of his novels, ‘‘ Sayings 
and Doings, the first series,” was sold 
to Mr. Colburn before a line of it was 
written, and appeared in 1824; and here 
simple justice requires that the liberality 
of that publisher should be mentioned. 
Mr. Colburn was bound to pay £600 for 
the three volumes, and no more. The 
success of the book was great ; but to the 
honour of Mr. Colburn we now state, 
what has never appeared, that he presented 
the author, at subsequent periods, two 
sums, .£)50 and £200, in addition to the 
£600 he had bound himself to pay—thus 
making £950. We take pleasure in having 
the power of stating this fact, because it 
proves that however much may be said by 
dissatisfied authors of the illiberality of 
publishers, in instances such as this (and 
there are others which can be adduced), 
authors have always found their best 
friends in the booksellers, and that they 
are always disposed to pay liberally. The 
writer of these lines has nothing whatever 
to do with the class of individuals of whom 
he speaks, and is strictly impartial in his 
observations—but he thought a statement 
of the fact might be acceptable. 

A second and a third series of ‘ Say- 
ings and Doings ” soon followed the first, 
for each of which Mr. Colburn gave him 
1000 guineas. The following is, we be- 
lieve, a correct list of Mr. Hook’s works, 
and the dates of their publication: Say- 
ings and Doings, Ist series, 21st Feb. 1824; 
2nd series, 26th Jan. 1825; 3rd series, 
29th Jan. 1828; Maxwell, Nov. 15, 
1830; Life of Kelly, (edited by Mr. 
Hook,) 1826; Life of Sir David Baird, 
Nov. 6, 1832; Parson’s Daughter, 2nd 
May, 1833; Jack Brag, 15th March, 
1837; Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
18th March, 1839; Love and Pride, 24th 
Nov. 1833; Gilbert Gurney, 30th Nov. 
1835; Gurney Married, 1839. 

His “Jack Brag” is perhaps his mas- 
ter-piece ; at any rate, the chief character 
is drawn with more breadth and vigour 
than its author ever evinced before or 
since, and will give the reader a clearer 
insight into his peculiar turn of mind than 
any other of his productions. His ‘* Me- 
moirs of Kelly,” and his more important 
‘* Memoirs of Sir David Baird,” have also 
been highly esteemed among contempo- 
rary works of a similar nature. In addi- 
tion toa handsome sum paid for writing 
the latter, a magnificent diamond sifaff- 
box was presented to him by Lady Baird, 
in token of her approbation of the manner 
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in which he had executed the task. This 
box, which had been given by the Pasha 
of Egypt to Sir David Baird, Mr. Hook 
was justly proud of. We have also before 
us a prospectus of a contemplated History 
of the House of Hanover, which he had 
undertaken, but never lived to complete. 

Mr. Hook had a novel in hand called 
‘‘ Peregrine Bunce ; or, Settled at Last,” 
the MS. of which is in the possession of 
Mr. Bentley ; and another called ‘‘ Father 
and Sons,” which is in the hands of Mr. 
Colburn, 

At the outset of Bentley’s Miscellany 
Mr. Hook was one of its earliest and most 
valued contributors; and for the last few 

ears he has been the Editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine. 

Of his character in private life, we may 
be excused for borrowing from the Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

** It is too early a time to speak of this 
singularly-gifted individual, except in the 
spontaneous and general terms of that 
sorrow, which flows from the thought 
that we shall never listen to his voice 
again; never hear those sparkling sallies 
which used to set the table in a roar; 
never dwell with unmingled admiration on 
those extemporaneous effusions, in which 
he never had an equal, and which were 
the delight and wonder of all who knew 
him ; never witness that unabating spirit, 
and unflagging mirth which made him 
the soul and centre of the convivial 
circle; never harken him on to new 
efforts and additional triumphs, after he 
had achieved more than would have been 
fame to twenty acknowledged wits; 
nor look upon that bright, dark, flashing 
eye, illuminating with mind, and the 
glance of the forthcoming lightning ; 
never feel the force of that manly sense, 
acute observation, and accumulated in- 
telligence, which rendered him as in- 
structive when gravity prevailed, as he 
was unapproachable when festivity ruled 
the hour, 

‘« His innumerable writings in various 
departments have had very great effects 
upon the public, and established him high 
among the principal authors of the age. 
Poetry, politics, fiction, the stage, polite 
literature in general, and biography, have 
all been adorned by his pen; and where 
the object was to impress the country 
with any opinions, fortunate was the side 
which enlisted his sympathies and sup- 

ort, 

‘* His skill and readiness in music 
were equal to his powers in extempore 
poetical composition. He could invent 


and execute an opera on the spur of the 
moment ; as he could conceive and sing 
and pointed 


half a dozen humorous 
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songs in an afternoon, upon any subject 
proposed to him. His jest was always 
ready, and his repartee so prompt and so 
surely a hit, slight if playful, but heavy if 
provoked, that all around him soon be- 
came aware that his fires were either in- 
nocuously glancing or scorching, as the 
circumstances inflamed and called them 
forth. 

‘¢ But, whatever he was in his humour, 
he was warm in his friendships, liberal 
and generous in his character, charita- 
ble and humane in his nature. His 
memory will be hallowed by the esteem 
due to genius, and by the mournful regrets 
of those who were his associates in 
scenes, the indescribable charms of 
which, all elicited by him, they can never 
forget.” 

Those who have passed but a few hours 
in the society of Hook will never be able 
to forget them; and those who have lived 
in the continual enjoyment of his inti- 
macy will never cease to regret a com- 
panion whom it is impossible to replace. 
His spirits were always at his command, 
and he ‘called them from the vasty 
deep ”’ even in his most inauspicious days, 
for the entertainment of his companions. 

Mr. Hook had been ill nearly three 
weeks, but it was only a few days before 
his death his medical attendants ascer- 
tained that his constitution had completely 
given way, and no hope of his restoration 
remained. Violent relaxation of all the 
internal viscera hurried him at last rapidly 
to the grave, and he died, conscious of the 
past and present, and looking with humble 
resignation for the future. 

The saddest part of his history remains 
to be told. He was buried in Fulham- 
church-yard (within one foot of the east 
wall, near to the tomb of Bp. Gibson,) 
on Monday, Aug. 20, attended by Messrs. 
Broderip and Powell, solicitors, A. 
Milne and D. Lyon, esqrs. On their 
return from the grave, they made the 
heart-rending discovery that Mr. Hook 
had left six orphan children, with 
their mother, without the least pro- 
vision whatever. These four honourable 
‘ men did not separate till they had put 
down their £100 a-piece as a nucleus 
round whichthe friends and admirers of Mr, 
Hook’sgenius mightrally for the support of 
his family, and this sum (to which it is 
to be hoped, will be added many subse- 
quent subscriptions), is deposited at the 
banking-house of Messrs. Ransom and 
Co. to the account of the Trustees of 
Mr. Hook’s family. The carelessness of 
his disposition— his non-attention to 
matters of money—as it had involved him 
in difficulty at the Mauritius, unhappily 
prevailed with him while life lasted; the 
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present moment was the one to be prized, 
and his life, and the close of it, afford an- 
otherinstance of extraordinary talent exist- 
ing without a particle of what is called 
worldly wisdom, and proving that he who 
wrote most elaborately upon the best means 
of enjoying life, and put forth precepts to 
guard against folly and vice, was the 
first to practise what he taught others to 
guard against. His fondness of a joke— 
his ready wit—often cost others a pang, and 
himself a friend. In distress and suffering 
he was still a joker; for instance, when 
landing at St. Helena on his way home, a 
prisoner, from the Mauritius, he was met by 
Lord Charles Somerset, who, astonished 
at seeing him, asked him how it happened 
he was homeward bound. ‘ Oh!” said 
Hook, ‘‘ I am ordered home—some dis- 
order of the chest, I believe, is the cause 
of it.” 

There is an excellent portrait of Mr. 
Hook painted by T. W. Eddis, and en- 
graved by W. Greatbach, published by 
Mr. Bentley, in his Miscellany for Sep- 
tember ;* and two sketches, hit off by his 
own hand in a playful mood, representing 
him, the one in his premiére jeunesse, 
when “life and hope were new,”—the 
other, as he was at a more advanced period 
of his career. Each portrait (if it may be 
so called, for he is represented standing 
with his back to the spectator) is of course 
a caricature; but as is often the case in 
caricature, the strong resemblance of each 
will be generally admitted by those who 
saw him at those different epochs. Under 
one is written ‘* Comme j’étois, 1807;” 
under the other ‘* Comme je suis, 1837.” 





Rev. Dr. Nares. 


Aug. 20. At Biddenden, in Kent, in 
his 80th year, the Rev. Edward Nares, 
B.D. Regius Professor of Modern 
History and Modern Languages, in the 
University of Oxford. 

He was the third son of Sir George 
Nares, Knt. one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and for some 
time M.P. for the City of Oxford, by 
Mary, fourth daughter of Sir John 
Strange, Knt. Master of the Rolls. 

The late accomplished Archdeacon 
Nares, editor of the British Critic, and 
author of several works, was his cousin, 





* From this source we are indebted for 
a considerable portion of the present me- 
moir. 

+ Sir G. Nares and his lady were 
buried at Eversley, Hants, where there 
are monuments to their memory: see the 
epitaphs in the Collectanea Topogr, et 
Geneal, yol, viii. p. 64, 
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the son of Dr, James Nares, an eminent 
musician, 

He was born in London in 1762, and 
was educated at Westminster School, 
where he continued till 1779, and then 
removed to Christ Church, Oxford, under 
the tuition of Dr. Randolph, afterwards 
Bishop of London. 

After taking his Bachelor’s degree, he 
was elected a Fellow of Merton College, 
in 1788. He proceeded M.A. July 11, 
1789, In 1792, he entered into holy 
orders, and was soon afterwards pre- 
sented to the cure of St. Peter’s in the 
East by the College of which he was a 
member. He vacated his fellowship in 
1797, on his marriage with Lady Char- 
lotte Churchill, third dau. of George 
fourth Duke of Marlborough. In 1798, 
he was presented by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the rectory of Biddenden, 
where for the most part he continued 
to reside till his decease. On the 
death of Lady Charlotte Nares, Jan. 15, 
1802, he married 2dly, Cordelia, 2nd dau. 
of Thomas Adams, esq. of Osbornes, 
near Cranbrook. In 1805, he was ap- 
pointed Bampton Lecturer. In 1814, 
the Prince Remset appointed him to 
succeed Dr. Beeke, in the professorship 
of Modern History; on which occasion 
he accumulated the degrees of B. and 
D.D. He had issue by both his wives. 
His eldest daughter Elizabeth-Martha, 
married July 13, 1824, her first cousin 
the Rev. Lord George- Henry Churchill ; 
on whose death May 30th, 1828, she 
married W. Whateley, esq. barrister-at- 
law. Dr. Nares was the author of the fol- 
lowing works : 

‘© An attempt to show how far the 
Philosophical notion of a Plurality of 
Worlds is consistent or not with the lan- 
guage of Scripture,” 8vo. 1802.—‘‘ Ser- 
mons composed for Country Congrega- 
tions,” 8vo. 1803.—‘*‘ A View of the 
Evidences of Christianity, at the close of 
the pretended Age of Reason, in eight 
Sermons, preached at the Bampton 
Lectures,” 8vo. 1805.—‘*A Sermon 
preached at the primary Visitation of the 
Abp. of Canterbury at Ashford,” 4to. 
1806.—‘* A Letter to the Rev. F. Stone, 
M.A. in reply to his Visitation Sermon 

reached at Danbury,’ 8vo. 1807.—** The 

uty and Expediency of Translating the 
Scriptures into the current Languages of 
the East; a Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford,’’ 4to. 1807.—“* A 
Jubilee Sermon preached Oct. 25th, 
1809.”—‘* Remarks on the Version of 
the New Testament, lately published 
by the Unitarians,” 8vo. 1810. Second 
edition 1814; an able and valuable dis- 
cussion of the “ improved version” of the 
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Socinians.—“ Thinks I to Myself,” a 
Novel, 2 vols. 1811, which passed through 
several editions.—‘* A Sermon preached 
at Oxford before the University, on 
Commencement Sunday, and published 
at the request of the Vice-Chancellor,” 
8vo. 1814.—‘' Discourses on the Three 
Creeds, and on the Homage offered to 
our Saviour, on certain particular oc- 
casions during his Ministry,’ 8vo. 1819. 
‘¢ Memoirs of the Life and Administra. 
tion of Lord Burghley,” 3 vols. 4to. 
He first published in 1828, Elements of 
General History, Ancient and Modern ; 
being a continuation of Prof. Tytler’s 
work. 8vo.— Also, Heraldic Anomalies, 
‘¢ By it matters Not Who.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
an entertaining work, presenting much 
curious information, and of which there 
are two editions. 


Tuomas Suarp, Esa. 

Aug. 12. At Leamington, in his 71st 
ear, Thomas Sharp, esq. the well- 
nown Coventry antiquary. 

This gentleman was born in the 
city of Coventry, and, it is believed, re- 
ceived his education at the Free School 
in that town. In the early part of his 
life, he carried on the retail trade of a 
hatter, in a house in Smithford-street, 
well known as the residence of the cele- 
brated Peeping Tom. 

His partiality to the study of the 
antiquities of his native city displayed 
itself at a very early period of his life, 
and he was fortunate in having two 
excellent coadjutors, viz. Mr. George 
Howlette and Mr, John Nickson,* both 
of them resident in the city. 

In the year 1792, Mr. Howlette was 
elected Mayor. By this event, Mr. 
Sharp and Mr. Nickson were enabled to 
procure access to the numerous ancient 
documents, leet books, guild books, &c. 
relating to the city, existing in the Cor- 
poration Treasury in St. Mary’s Hall. 
Here was a rich mine hitherto un- 
explored by the antiquary, and it may be 
scarcely necessary to add that the op- 
portunity was seized with alacrity by 
these indefatigable gentlemen. Mr. 
Sharp examined the Latin documents, 
from which he made copious extracts, and 
which he regularly paged and indexed ; 
while the English department became 
more immediately under the care of 
Mr. Nickson. 

About the same period, these three 
gentlemen, in order to illustrate their 
copies of Dr. Thomas’s edition of Dug- 





* For an account of Mr. Nickson, see 
the Obituary in Gent, Mag. for July, 
1830, p. 90. 
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dale’s Warwickshire, engaged Mr. Jeayes, 
a drawing-master, then residing in the 
city, to visit every parish in the county, 
to take views of the seats of the nobility, 
manor houses, churches, and all the civil 
and ecclesiastical antiquities then exist- 
ing. The original work was afterwards 
divided into five hundreds, forming as 
many separate volumes, and fac-simile 
title-pages were then printed by Mr. 
Wm. Reader, who presented them to 
these gentlemen. Great praise is justly 
due to them for this spirited undertaking, 
for, as may be anticipated, many of the 
most remarkable and ancient edifices are 
now destroyed. One of the copies con- 
tained upwards of 670 illustrations, viz. 
108 engravings, 40 original drawings of 
brasses, 223 of churches, and 300 of an- 
tiquities. 

In the year 1820, Mr. Sharp and Mr, 
Reader determined to procure rubbings 
of the ancient brasses which were known 
to exist in the county of Warwick ; with 
that intention they visited, or caused to 
be examined, nearly all the churches, at 
very considerable labour and expense. 
From these impressions reduced drawings 
were taken, and inserted in the work 
above specified. The originals were 
subsequently disposed of to W. Staunton, 
esq. of Longbridge House, near Warwick. 

Having married, Mr. S. retired from 
his retail trade, and took a house in 
Little Park-street, where he resided 
many years, carrying on a wholesale 
business. 

In the public transactions of the city 
he was ever a leading character. He was 
a member of the Drapers’ Company; 
and one of the trustees of Mrs. Bailey’s 
charity. In 1794 and 1809, he was 
elected Accountant-churchwarden for St. 
Michael’s church, and he also filled that 
office from 1810 to 1817. His indefati- 
gable attention to the repairs of that noble 
and ancient edifice is well known, and 
has been duly appreciated. He also 
rendered essential service by his pertinent 
remarks and observations during the time 
when St. Mary’s Hall, and the church of 
the Holy Trinity, were under repair. 

One of his first communications to the 
public, will be foundin the Gent. Mag. for 
1793, pp. 1103, 1162, in which he inserted 
a lengthened reply to the late Mr. Gough, 
relative to his remarks on St. Mary’s 
Hall. It bears the signature of ©, under 
which initial Mr. Sharp frequently com- 
municated. Another communication in 
the same volume on St. Michael’s church 
at Coventry, p. 690, bears the signature 
of Philarchaismos. 

In the year 1797, when Government 
found it necessary to accept of the 
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services of volunteer associations in de- 
fence of the country against a forei 
foe, Mr. Sharp enrolled himself in the 
First Troop of the Coventry Volunteer 
Cavalry, and in which be remained till 
the corps was disembodied. 

He occasionally occupied his time in 
the intervals of business by arranging 
the stores which he had previously ac- 
cumulated ; portions of which, relating to 
some of the principal buildings in 
Coventry, were printed by Mr. Reader 
gratuitously, who presented them to him 
for private distribution among his anti- 
quarian friends. 

Mr. S. had long been a collector of 
ancient coins, and had amassed a large 
number of Roman and English; but his 
cabinet is not reported to have included 
any thing of much rarity or interest, with 
one exception only, viz. the half florin of 
Edward III., of which he was the casual 
and fortunate purchaser : this coin is the 
rarest of the English gold series ; it is now 
in the British Museum, and no other has 
yet been discovered. Mr. Sharp con- 
tributed an engraving and account of it to 
the Gent. Mag. for Oct. 1800, p. 945. 

He also collected a series of 33 Coven- 
try tokens, which he subsequently had 
engraved—and in conjunction with Mr. 
Nickson, and Mr. Edmund W. Percy, 
(who lately died at Leamington) had 25 
medals struck at Birmingham, on which 
were represented the ancient and modern 
edifices of Coventry. A fewimpressions 
were taken in silver and copper, and the 
dies were immediately afterwards de- 
stroyed. 

In 1793, Mr. Sharp communicated to 
Mr. Nichols a drawing and description 
of a_ crucifix, of copper gilt, 22% 
inches high, found in Bosworth Field, 
(engraved in History of Leicestershire, 
vol. IV. p. 557.) 

In 1800, he communicated to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, an account of a 
British Torques, and some ancient 
British Coins (see vol. LX X. p. 817.) 

Mr. S. wrote an account of an ancient 
gold ring,* or amulet, weighing 1 oz. 
13 dwts. 8 grs. troy, which was found in 
Coventry Park, in the autumn of 1802, 
upon which were engraved the crucifixion, 
and several singular devices and in- 
scriptions. The paper was read before 





* A ring of jet, on which was the re. 
presentation of the crucifixion, with the 
inscription, ‘*In hoe signo vinces,’’ was 
dug up in a garden belonging to Caludon 
Castle near Coventry, prior to the year 
1784. (An account of it was com. 
municated to Gent. Mag. vol. tiv. p. 814, 


by ‘* Observator’’— David Wells, esq.) 
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the Society of Antiquaries, in London, 
on May 23rd, 1816, and was published 
in the 18th volume of the Archaeologia, 
p- 306. An engraving of this ring, to- 
gether with a similar account, was pub- 
lished in the Gent. Mag. for June, 1803, 
p- 497. 

Mr. Sharp’s knowledge of engravings 
and their arrangement, enabled him to 
illustrate a copy of Granger’s History of 
England with much ability and success, 
as he disposed of it for upwards of 10007. 

He was extremely serviceable to the 
Corporation of Coventry, by an arrange- 
ment of their large and curious collection 
of muniments, so greatly to their satis- 
faction, that they presented him with a 
piece of plate, as a token of their grateful 
acknowledgments, with a suitable in- 
scription. He also arranged the numerous 
deeds and other MSS. belonging to the 
church of the Holy Trinity, and drew up 
a very serviceable and suitable index. 

In 1825, he published ‘* A Disserta- 
tion on the Pageants or Dramatic 
Mysteries anciently performed at Co- 
ventry, by the Trading Companies of 
that city; chiefly with reference to the 
vehicle, characters, and dresses of the 
actors. Compiled, in a great degree, 
from sources hitherto unexplored, to 
which are added the Pageant of the Shear- 
men and Taylors’ Company, and other 
Municipal Entertainments of a public 
nature.”” This is a singularly interesting 
quarto volume, and is highly creditable 
to Mr, Sharp. Many of the particulars 
were extracted from the ancient account 
books of the various trading companies 
of Coventry. It was reviewed by Mr. 
Hamper in the Gent. Mag. for Dec. 
1825, p. 527. 

Mr. S. proposed in 1825, to publish 
125 copies of the Ludus Coventrie, or 
Corpus Christi Plays, from the MS. in 
the Cottonian Library in the British 
Museum, with notes and illustrations, in 
2 vols. 8vo., and issued a prospectus to 
that effect; but, not having obtained 80 
subscribers, which would have been 
necessary to reimburse the expenses of 
printing and publishing, he relinquished 
the undertaking. ‘This work has how- 
ever revently been edited in 8vo. by J. 
O. Halliwell, esq. for the Shakespeare 
Society, (and is reviewed in our present 
number.) 

Mr. S. was also the editor of the 
Ancient Mysteries and Moralities, from 
the Digby MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
oo published by the Abbotsford 
Club. 

In conjunction with the late Mr. 
Hamper, Mr. S. was the compiler of 
‘* Kenilworth Illustrated ; or the History 
of the Castle, Priory and Church of 
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Kenilworth, with a description of the 
present state,” in 1 vol. 4to. 1821, a book 
of much interest, and containing many good 
engravings by Radcliffe of Birmingham, 

On declining business, about ten years 
ago, he removed to Leamington, when his 
Warwickshire collections were, by pur- 
chase, added to those of William Staun- 
ton, esq. of Longbridge House near 
Warwick. 

Mr. Sharp compiled ‘‘ A Catalogue 
of Provincial Copper Coins, ‘Tokens, 
Tickets, and Medalets, issued in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, during 
the 18th and 19th centuries; arranged 
according to Counties, &c. With par- 
ticulars of their fabrication, names of the 
artists, and miscellaneous remarks illus- 
trative of the rarity of particular speci- 
mens. Described from the originals in 
the collection of Sir George Chetwynd, 
Bart. of Grendon Hall, co. Warwick.” 
Of this work, a few copies were hand- 
somely printed in 4to. for private use, by 
Messrs. Nichols and Son, in 1834. 

In 1835-6, Mr. S. was occupied at 
Grendon Hall, in forming collections for 
a Memoir of Sir George Chetwynd’s 
grandfather, William Chetwynd, esq. of 
Brocton Hall, in Staffordshire, who was 
honoured with the friendship and patron- 
age of the great Lord Chesterfield, and 
was his lordship’s Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department in 1745. 

His last publication was an Epitome of 
the History of Warwickshire, published 
by Mr. J. Merridew. 

Mr. Sharp was for many years an 
intimate friend and correspondent of the 
late Mr. Hamper, whose letters he care- 
fully preserved, and presented a large 
collection of them to Mr. Staunton, a 
short time before his last illness. With 
many other learned antiquaries of the 
last half century, he maintained a fre- 
quent correspondence. He was intimate 
with Mr. John Carter, and also with 
Mr. John Britton, the celebrated ar- 
chitectural antiquaries. In the true 
spirit of an enlightened inquirer his 
stores were ever open to his friends. 
He contributed jto Dr. Harwood’s “* His- 
tory of Lichfield,’ to Capt. Smith’s 
‘« Antient Dresses,” and to Mr. Hone’s 
publications ; and numerous other works 
might be enumerated, to which he sup- 
plied useful information. 

In person Mr. Sharp was tall, thin, and 
of a gentlemanly demeanor. 

His last illness was long and lingering, 
attended with great debility, and he died 
most deservedly esteemed and regretted. 

By his lady, who died a few years ago, 
he had a numerous family. His eldest 
son has been many years in India, 
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Tue Rev. James Davenport, D.D. 

Aug. 16. At the vicarage, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in his 92nd year, the Rey. 
James Davenport, D,D. 54 years Vicar 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, for 65 years 
Vicar of Weston-upon-Avon, Gloucester- 
shire, and for many years an acting 
Magistrate for the county of Warwick. 

The deceased was the son of William 
and Elizabeth Davenport, and was born 
at Reading, Berks, the 14th August 1750. 
He received his education under the care 
of the Rev. John Spicer, M.A. Master 
of the Grammar School of Reading. 

In 1769, he was admitted a member of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. In 1773he 
was ordained deacon, and took the degree 
of B.A. In 1774 he was ordained priest, 
and the same year was instituted to the 
vicarage of Weston-upon-Avon. In 
1776 he took the degree of M.A. In 
1777 he was licensed to the perpetual 
chapelry of Bloxwich, Staffordshire. In 
1782 he was admitted Junior Proctor of 
the University of Oxford; and in 1783 
he took the degree of B.D. In 1787 he 
was instituted to the vicarage of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. In 1791, he took the 
degree of D.D. On the 5th July 1791, 
he married Margaret, only daughter of 
John Webb, esq. of Sherborne, War- 
wickshire, and sister of Thomas Webb 


Edge, esq. of Strelley Hall, Nottingham. 
shire, by whom he had issue two sons and 


two daughters: 1. The Rev. James 
Davenport, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, who died 13th No- 
vember, 1821, aged 29; 2. Margaret, 
who died unmarried, the 28th of June 
1812, aged 18; 3. Harriet, now living, 
married to the Rev. John Peglar, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Bishopton, War- 
wickshire, (which preferment was given 
him by the Doctor, in right of his vicarage, ) 
having issue, one son and two daughters ; 
and 4th. The Rey. Charles Davenport, 
B.A. in the University of Oxford, now 
Rector of Welford, Gloucestershire, 
married to Caroline, only daughter of the 
late Claude Johnson, esq. having issue 
four sons and three daughters. The said 
Margaret his wife died on the 25th of 
June, 1796, aged 36. On the 4th of 
February, 1808, he married again, Margaret 
Webb, widow and relict of ‘Thomas Webb 
of Sherborne, esq., and formerly Mar- 
garet Nanfan, spinster, of Brownsend, 
Gloucestershire, and she died on the 7th 
of June 1830, without issue by her 
second marriage. 

The life of Dr. Davenport was _pro- 
longed to a period beyond the common 
limits of mortality, and in proportion to 
its length were its value and utility de- 
monstrated. He lived esteemed, beloved, 
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and respected; he has died regretted, 
honoured, and lamented. 
Rev. JonatHan Puitips CARPENTER. 

Aug. 26. At his residence, Grenofen, 
near ‘Tavistock, universally lamented, the 
Rev. Jonathan Philips Carpenter, for- 
merly incumbent of South Sydenham, 
Devon.* His death affords an awful 
lesson to survivors. He had breakfasted, 
read the customary morning prayer, and 
had been playing with his children. It 
was his custom after this, to read the 
newspaper—for he took great interest in 
the political aspect of bis country, as he 
added to the most mild and temperate 
demeanour, towards men of all opinions, 
an inflexible attachment to the principles 
of Conservatism and of the Church of 
England: those sheet anchors of this 
favoured land. 

It was his habit, while reading, to put 
one hand into his pocket; when Mrs, 
Carpenter left the room, in which they 
were sitting, he was in that posture. On 
her return (hardly a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed), she found him lying on his 
back on the floor, his feet on the chair, 
quite dead!—his hand in the position 
stated, which shews that his death was 
instantaneous, and without a struggle. 
A Coroner’s inquest was of course as. 
sembled, the body opened : a vessel near 
the heart had given way, and a pint of 
blood was found in the cavity of the chest. 

Mr. Carpenter was about 47 years of 
age, the youngest son of the late J. 
Carpenter, esq. of Mount ‘avy, and 
descended from an ancient Devonshire 
family, noticed in Prince’s Worthies of 
that County. He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

He had resigned his living in the church, 
but at all times was most prompt in 
gratuitously affording his assistance to 
her services. Ee was an_ excellent 
practical preacher, and read with peculiar 
solemnity and earnestness, that beautiful 
ritual our Common Prayer, compiled by 
the wisdom of the Reformers, ‘‘not to 
gratify this or that party in their un- 
reasonable demands, but to do that, which 
might most tend to the preservation of 
peace and unity of the Church, the pro- 
curing of reverence and exciting of piety 
and devotion in the public worship of 
God, and the cutting off occasion from 
them that seek occasion + of cavil or 
quarrel against the Liturgy of the 
Church.”’ 





* See notice of him as such in Gent. 
Mag. for 1830. Notices of Tavistock 
and its Abbey. 

+ Prefacetothe book of Common Prayer. 
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Of such a man as Mr. Carpenter, it 
need hardly be added that the shock of 
his sudden decease was severely felt by 
the whole neighbourhood : the poor de- 
plored in him a steady charitable friend 
and guide; the rich a virtuous and re- 
ligious companion; who pointed out by 
his example, the right use to be made of 
the blessings of affluence and worldly 
prosperity. 

All these were virtues of no common 
value, in a district where unhappily the 
differences of political and religious creeds 
have made sad inroads in that uni- 
formity of pious and loyal principle, once 
the glory of old England, and which per- 
haps never shone out more brightly than 
in the reign of the wise and firm BPliza- 
beth, whose rule was distinguished, let 
her enemies say what they will, by an 
unswerving support of the reformed 
national church, and an implicit reliance 
in the Providence of God. Thus, when 
Rome and its allies made apparently over- 
whelming head against her, she, like 
another Hezekiah, despising the forces 
of the vaunting Sennacherib, said, 

“ Afflavit Deus et dissipantur.” 

Toreturn,—may all who survive the loss 
of Mr. Philips Carpenter be enabled to lay 
toheart the lesson his memoir affords. For 
his afflicted widow (who is left with three 
very young daughters) there are doubt- 
less consolations only derivable from that 
hand which in wisdom and mercy has in- 
flicted this visitation ; while to all, there 
is in this occurrence an eloquence beyond 
the power of human exhortation. K. 


Joun Burkitt, Esa. 

July 3. At Sudbury, Suffolk, aged 82, 
John Burkitt, esq. 

He was the author of many excellent 
pieces of music. A collection, contain. 
ing nearly fifty sacred compositions, ar- 
ranged for the organ, was published by 
him in 1814, under the title of ‘‘ Sacred 
Harmony,” and a second volume shortly 
afterwards. They are well-known and 
established favourites, from the vigour 
and precision of their style. He was 
formerly an organist of much repute, and 
his talents were voluntarily given in that 
capacity for 46 years, in a chapel in the 
town. He was descended from an 
ancient family, and was the last of a 
branch who had resided in that town and 
in the same house for upwards of two 
centuries. He possessed a large col- 
lection of family portraits, many of 
ancient date and interest, including that 
of the Rev. Wm. Burkitt, vicar of 
Dedham, and well-known author of the 
Exposition of the New Testament. In 
the collection is a portrait by Jordaens of 

13 
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Bridget Cromwell, afterwards wife of 
Gen. Fleetwood, which, together with a 
cabinet of great value, bad come into his 
possession through a marriage with the 
families: the latter (engraved in our 
present Magazine,) had obtained much 
celebrity from the extreme beauty of its 
workmanship, as well as antiquarian in- 
terest. The death of Mr. Burkitt will be 
much felt by the numerous poor who 
participated in his bounty, as well as the 
many friends who shared his hospitable 
board. He was an artist of some merit, 
and possessed literary acquirements of no 
ordinary character. 


Mr. Moore. 

Dec. 24, 1840. At Liverpool, in 
Australia, Mr. Moore. 

The following is an extract of a 
letter, dated Sydney, Jan. 9, from the 
Bishop of Australia to a friend.—‘* We 
have lost good old Mr. Moore, whose 
purposed donation I formerly had oc- 
casion to mention, and which he has 
more than fulfilled. He was taken ill 
with vertigo about three weeks ago, which 
was followed by other bad symptoms, 
and brought him to his end, in peace, at 
the age of 79, about a quarter of an hour 
before the termination of Christmas Eve. 
I saw him a few days before, and took 
my last leave of him; at which time he 
was tolerably collected, though occasion. 
ally wandering, but tranquil and happy, 


-and — viewing with satisfaction 
e 


the disposal he had made of his property. 
lt amounts to about 20,000/. in money, 
and a considerable extent of land. He 
bequeaths the latter to endow a College, 
to be built on the site of his house and 
garden at Liverpool, to be called * Moore’s 
College.’ His money (also to be invested 
in land) is divided into four equal parts : 
one given to augment clergymen’s sti- 
pends; another to maintain their widows 
and orphans; a third to the Diocesan 
Committee ; and the fourth to make pro- 
vision for a certain number of alms-men 
and women, poor and old, and members 
of the Church of England. It really isa 
noble document, worthy of better times, 
and shews how much good sense and 
sound principles may be manifested under 
circumstances apparently the least likely 
to encourage or draw them forth; for he 
was bred, and came originally to this 
colony, as the carpenter of a ship. I 
hope and trust that this bequest may 
gradually afford means of improving the 
wretchedly narrow incomes of our clergy ; 
and may enable others yet to join us 
without incurring the risk of absolute 
ruin by that proceeding.” 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Aug. 12. At Homerton, Elizabeth 
Yates, dau. of the late Francis Yates, 
esq. Lerwick, Shetland. 

Aug. 13. In Upper Stamford-st. aged 
45, Eliza, widow of Lieut. Mordaunt 
Hill, R.N. 

At St. George’s Hospital, aged 73, 
Joseph, nephew of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Aug. 14. William Edwards, who for 
more than thirty years was attached to the 
police establishments of Bow-street and 
Hatton-garden. 

Aged 30, Thomas A. James, of Giray’s- 
inn, esq. only son of T. James, esq. 

At Canton-place, East~ India -road, 
aged 67, William Johnson, esq. 

In Lisson Grove North, aged 58, Mar- 
garet, wife of Capt. Daly, R.N. C.B. 

Aged 84, George Fox, esq. a Deputy 
Lieut. for the Tower Hamlets. 

At Dulwich, John Wills, esq. Proctor, 
son of the late, and father of the present, 
John Wills, Proctor, Doctors’ Commons, 
leaving a widow and eleven children. 

Aged 72, Ann Elizabeth, wife of Sa- 
muel Richard Gunnell, esq. of Lambeth. 

Aug.15, At Cornwall-terr. Regent’s- 
park, aged 49, Samuel Mitchell, esq. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 79, Elizabeth, 
relict of Jasper Thomas Holmes, esq. of 
Blackheath. 

In Sloane-st, aged 80, Ann, widow of 
J. Briggs, esq. 

Aug. 17. Aged 39, Mary Anne So- 
phia, wife of Shettleworth Bryant, esq. 

In Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. Richard 
Milne, esq. of Manchester, 

Aug.18. In Mill-st. Hanover-square, 
aged 64, Capt. James Marsden, late of 
7th Dragoon Guards. 

At Blackheath, aged 64, Christian, wife 
of William Vowler, esq. and relict of 
William James, esq. of Bath. 

Aug. 19. In Hyde Park-st. Lieut.- 
Gen. Skelton, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

4ug. 20. Susan, wife of Robert Wade, 
esq. of Dean-st. Soho. 

«4ug. 21. At her residence, Park-st. 
Westminster, aged 81, Mrs. Charles 
Mills, of Barford-house, near Warwick, 
relict of the late Charles Mills, esq. for- 
merly M,P. for Warwick. 

_In King-street, St. James’, by hanging 
himself, in a fit of temporary insanity, 
Mr. J. B. Touissant, Wax-bleacher to 
the Queen, He has left a widow and five 
children. 

Aug. 23. Charles Richards, esq. of 
Brompton-sq. 

In St. Peter’s-sq. Hammersmith, aged 
90, Mrs. Henrietta Dalbiac. 

Gent. Mac. Vor, XVI. 
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In Brunswick-sq. Henrietta- Tonnies, 
second dau. of the late Richard Smart, 
esq. of King’s-road, Bedford-row. 

In Devonport-st. Hyde-park, W. E. 
Deschamps, esq. 

Aged 66, Edward Scriven, esq. of 
Clarendon-square, historical engraver. 

Aug. 24. At East-hill, Wandsworth, 
aged 74, Moses David Getting, esq. 

W. Williams, esq. of Pembroke-house, 
Hackney. 

Aug. 25. At the Sessions House, 
Clerkenwell-green, aged 75, Thomas 
Richards, esq. During 60 years he held 
various appointments under the Middle- 
sex magistrates. 

At Balham-hill, aged 27, John- Francis, 
second son of J. H. Arnold, esq. 

At Lisson«grove South, aged 176, 
Thomas Clarke, esq. 

Aug. 26. In Queen-st. Chelsea, aged 
75, Ann, relict of Isaac Harris Wrent- 
more, esq. of Boverton, Glamorgansh. 
and formerly of Combe- Sydenham, Somer- 
setshire. 

At Tottenham, aged 67, James Hol- 
brook, esq. 

Aug. 27. At Vauxhall, aged 81, Ra- 
chel, relict of Joseph Montefiore, esq. 

Aug. 28. At Upper Clapton, aged 
65, John Charrington, esq. 

At St. John’s Wood, aged 52, Col. 
George Edmond Hamilton Gordon, Capt. 
half-pay lst regt. formerly Aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Orleans, and Equer- 
ry to the Duke of Gloucester. He was 
appointed Lieut. 100th foot 1794, Capt. 
1795, Capt. 18th foot 1806, brevet Major 
aaa Lieut.- Colonel, 1814, and Colonel 
1837. 


Aug. 30. At Hamilton-place, New- 
road, aged 57, Samuel Coude Culverwell, 
esq. of Charmouth. 

4ug.31. Aged 70, T. Webb, esq. of 
West-sq. Southwark. 

Lately. In Queen Ann’s-st. Caven- 
dish-square, aged 80, Judith, relict of 
Lieut.-Gen. Nicholson, H.E.1.S. 

At Connaught-pl. aged 23, George 
Augustus Frederick, second son of Sir 
Robert Fitz-Wygram, Bart. 

In Brunswick-sq. aged 71, Althea, 
wife of Thomas Phillips, esq. 

At Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, aged 81, 
George Johnston, esq. formerly of Hamp- 
stead. 

Sept. 1. At Winchmore-hill, John 
Pontifex, esq. of Shoe-lane, Holborn, 
coppersmith. 

Aged 78, James Keil, esq. of Billiter- 
square. His body was interred in the 
Highgate Cemetery. 

At Greenwich, aged 64, Edward Col- 
lins, esq. of Frowlesworth, Leic. 

Sept. 3. In — —— 
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aged 26, Harriet, wife of Huntley Bacon 
jun. esq. 

In Compton-terr. Islington, aged 52, 
Henry Mitchison, esq. of Lloyd’s, Vice- 
Pres. of the Islington Lit. and Scient. 
Soc. His body was interred in the High- 
gate Cemetery. 

In Dorset-sq. aged 48, Capt. Charles 
Beach. 

Sept. 4. In Bury-street, St. James’s, 
James Johnston, esq. of Straiton, Scot- 
land. 

At Kensington, aged 86, Jane, widow 
of Antoni Pantaleon Howe, esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 36, Susanna Eli- 
zabeth, wife of James Espinasse, esq. 

In Duke-st. Manchester-square, Miss 
Dyneley, dau. of Robert Dyneley, esq. 

Sept.5. Aged 75, Mark Gregory, 
esq. late of Wax-Chandlers’ Hall. 

Sept.7. Aged 71, Robert Pitches, esq. 
of Harleyford-pl. Kennington-common. 

homas Cross, esq. of Elm-lodge, 
Streatham. 

Sept. 8. 1n Portland-pl. John Hunter 
Hornby, esq. second son of the late J. 
Hornby, esq. of the Hook, Hampshire. 

Sept. 9. At Stamford-hill, aged 38, 
Robert, youngest son of the late Joseph 
Foster, esq. of Bromley, Middlesex. 

At Greenwich, aged 71, John Field, 
esq. of Ramsgate. His body was interred 


in the Nunhead Cemetery. 

Sept. 10. At Hampstead, aged 27, 
Henry Hoare Prior, esq. and grandson of 
the late Mr. Hoare, of Hampstead. 


Sept. 16. In his 83d year, Charles 
Lush, esq. the senior Deputy Lieutenant 
of the Tower Hamlets: an occasional 
contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Berxs.—Aug. 18. At his residence, 
near Newbury, Jonathan Peel, esq. of 
Culham, and partner in the brewery at 
Watlington. He was first cousin to Sir 
R. Peel, Bart. and contested Cheltenham 
unsuccessfully in the Conservative inte- 
rest in 1837, 

Lately. At Reading, aged 86, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Chevalier Jean Baptiste Le 
Noir, last surviving dau. of the poet 
Christopher Smart. 

Aged 26, Mr. Thomas Harrison, of 
Old Windsor, Sculptor Student of the 
Royal Academy. 

ucks.—4ug. 25. At Chilton, wife of 
the Rev. G. Chetwode, dau. of the late 
Dr. Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph. 

Aug. 29. At Iver, Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Colin Campbell, 
Lieut.-Governor of Gibraltar. 

Sept. 11. At Iver, aged 70, Wm. Ar- 
nold Ludlow, esq. eldest son of William 
Ludlow, esq. formerly of Hilworth House, 
near Devizes. 
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CaMBrIDGE. — Aug. 22. Aged 23, 
Alexander Chisholm Gooden, B.A. 
Scholar of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, and 
second son of James Gooden, esq. F.S.A. 
of a 

Sept. 6. illiam Riggott, B.A. of 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, and formerly 
of Duffield, Derby. 

Derzy.—Sept.1. At Repton, aged 
27, Letitia Hume, wife of Thomas Wil- 
ders, esq. of Burton-upon Trent. 

Devon.—Aug. 21. At the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Plymouth, aged 45, Capt. Hugh 
Nurse, RN. He held the command 
of the African station in H.M. S. Iris. 
‘« James’s Naval History” records his 
command of a tender of H. M.S. Tyne, 
in the West Indies, in the year 1820, 
when he highly distinguished himself in a 
desperate and successful conflict against a 
very superior piratical force, in which 
action he was severely wounded. 

Lately. Aged 38, Augusta, wife of 
James Lawford, esq. of Exeter. 

Sept. 2. At Corynton Park, aged 79, 
William Tucker, esq. for many years an 
active magistrate for Devon and Dorset. 

Sept. 5. Anna Maria, wife of John 
Samuel Warren, esq. of Langport, and 
dau. of the late Richard Cornish, esq. of 
Totnes. 

Sept.'7. At Marpool, near Exmouth, 
aged 76, Wm. T. Hull, esq. a justice of 
the peace and Dep.-Lieut. of Devon. 

Sept. 10. At ‘Torquay, Georgiana, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. George Martin, 
Canon Residentiary of Exeter. 

Dorser.—Aug. 28. At Lower Hen- 
bury, whilst bathing in the Stour, aged 
21, Frederick Josh. Belcher, of the 66th 
Foot, second son of A. Brymer Belcher, 
esq. of Spring-grove, Kent. 

Essex.—Sept. 7. At Wanstead Cot- 
tage, aged 64, Joseph Knight, esq. 

GtoucestEr. — dug. 15. At Newn- 
ham, aged 82, Pheebe, relict of Lieut. 
Arthur Maxwell, R.N. 

4ug.21. Aged 36, Amelia, wife of L. 
W. Lambe, D.M. and dau. of the Rev. 
George Foxton, M.A. of Christ Church, 
Vicar of Twyning, Glouc. 

Aug. 23. At Banksfee House, near 
Moreton-in-the Marsh, aged 59, Mrs. 
Louisa-Sophia-Scott Smith, only sister 
of the late Major Lewen-Scott Smith, 
formerly of the Madras Establishment. 

Aug. 31. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 
72, Henrietta, relict of Peter Moffat, esq. 
of Jarnaica. 

Lately. The relict of Wm. Hinton, 
esq. dau. of the late Wm. Hall, esq. of 
Bourton-on-the-Water. 

Sept. 3. At Clifton, Lucy, fifth dau. 
of Joseph Willis, esq. of Norden, Dar- 
set. 
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In Dowry-sq. Clifton, aged 60, Robert 
Fuge, esq. formerly of Plymouth. 

Sept.9. At Clifton, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Richard Quarroll, of Cheltenham. 

Hants.—Aug, 18. At St. Margaret’s 
Castle, near Tichfield, the relict of John 
Delme, esq. of Cams Hall. 

Aug. 21. Mary, wife of the Rev. R. 
Mason, Curate of Hordle. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late James Senior, esq. 
of Broughton House, Bucks. 

Aug. 23. Aged 53, Eiza, wife of 
Charles Harwood, esq. of Deane, co. 
Southampton. 

Aug. 24. At Lymington, aged 35, 
George Walter Adams Nares, esq. young- 
est son of the late Rev. Dr. Nares, of 
Biddenden, Kent, and grandson of the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

Aug. 30. Mary, dau. of the late Charles 
Carpenter, esq. of Anstey, near Alston. 

Sept.3. At Alvestoke, aged 77, Jane, 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Woodcock, Vicar 
of Watford, Herts. 

Sept. 6. Aged 95, Madame Cooke, 
Newport, I. W., grandmother of John 
Cooke, esq. 

The wife of the Rev. Charles Worsley, 
Newport, I. W. 

At Southampton, Emma, eldest dau. 
of the late Ven. Archdeacon Fisher. 

At Ryde, I. W. aged 66, Mary, wife 
of William Dudley, esq. of Stoke New- 
ington.— Also, on the 5th Sept. at Dub- 
lin, aged 23, Ann Crew Dudley White- 
stone, wife of George Thomas White- 
stone, esq. and niece of the above Wil- 
liam Dudley, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Carisbrooke, I. W. aged 
71, Elizabeth Jane, widow of James 
Barnes, esq. last surviving son of Walter 
Barnes, esq. of Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

At Hursley, Mrs. Elizabeth Marsh, 
sister of the late Rev. John Marsh, Rector 
of Baddesley, and for thirty years Curate 
of Hursley. 

Sept. 13. At Boscombe rectory, aged 
67, Ann, relict of George Soley Foyle, 
esq. of Kimpton Lodge. 

Sept. 15. Martha Maria, wife of 
James Barnard, esq. of Bordean, and 
eldest dau. of the Rev. T. C. Kemp, 
Vicar of that parish. 

Hererorp.—Aug.21. Aged 36, Ame- 
lia, wife of Lacon William Lambe, esq. 
M.D. of Henwood House, Dilwyn, near 
Weobley, dau. of the Rev. George Foxton, 
Vicar of Twyning, co. Glouc. 

Herts.—Aug. 16. Aged 38, Mary 
Anne, wife of John Pryor, esq. of Bal- 
dock. 

Aug. 25. At Belmont, East Barnet, 
Favell Bourke, wife of David Bevan, 


esq. 
Sept.2. At Little Gaddesden, aged 
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83, Robert Clarke, esq. for 37 years audi- 
tor to the Earl and Countess of Bridge- 
water. 

Huntincpon.—Sept.2. At Hartford, 
aged 61, Margaret, wife of the Rev. 
Richard Tillard, A.M. Rector of Blunt- 
isham. 

Kent.—Aug. 12. At Dover, aged 58, 
John Milner, esq. one of her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for Devon. 

Aug. 18. At Ramsgate, John, eldest 
son of John Newman, esq. of Brands 
House, near High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Aug. 19. At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Grace Say, of Gartley-house, Dartford, 
daughter of Mr. Say, formerly a printer in 
London. 

Aug. 22. At Lewisham, aged 91, 
Anne, relict of Henry Wood, esq. only 
surviving dau. of George Duckworth, 
esq. of Carter-pl. near Haslingden, Lanc. 
and second cousin of the late Sir Andrew 
Chadwick, Knt. of Broad-st. Golden-sq. 

Aug. 31. At Woodstock House, Tun- 
stall, near Sittingbourne, Henry, son of 
Francis Law, esq. late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Sept. 3. At Knockall, Swanscomb, 
Kent, aged 85, George Notley, esq. 

Sept.4. At Ramsgate, aged 84, the 
relict of Alexander Kincaid, esq. of Edin- 
burgh. 

At Tenterden, aged 78, Miss Holden. 

Sept. 10. At Walmer Beach, aged 
47, the Most Hon. Maria Marchioness 
of Bute. She was the eldest dau. and 
coh. of George-Augustus third Earl of 
Guilford, and his only child by his first 
wife Lady Maria Frances Mary Hobart, 
3d dau. of George 3d Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire. She was married in 1818, 
By her Ladyship’s death without issue, 
the barony ot North (created by writ 1554) 
which fell into abeyance on the death of 
her father in 1802, has become solely 
vested in her only surviving sister, Susan, 
married in 1835 to Capt. John Sidney 
Doyle. 

Sept. 11. Elizabeth, second dau. of 
William Hyder, esq. of Court Lees, near 
Canterbury, 

Lancaster.—Lately. At Liverpool, 
on his way to London, aged 78, Andrew 
Newlands, esq. of Cartshaul, Dumfries. 
shire. He was the able coadjutor of the 
celebrated Henry Bell in his labours con- 
nected with the marine engine. 

Sept. 4. At Everton, near Liverpool, 
Archibald Anderson, esq. late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

LetcesrER.—Auy. 24. At Loughbo- 
rough, aged 73, Jane, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. Benjamin Wigley, Curate of 
Sawley, Derbyshire. 

Lincotn.—Lately. At the rectory, 
Dunsby, aged 21, Caroline, wife of the 
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Rev. W. R. Waters, M.A. third dau. of 
Mr. John Dodson, of Swavesey. 

Mippiestx.—Aug. 26. At the Priory, 
Acton, aged 22, Julia, third dau. of Ma- 
jor Gideon Nicolson. 

4ug. 5. At Newark, aged 87, Catha- 
rine, widow of the Rev. Thomas Hall, 
Rector of Westborough. 

Lately. At Dibdale House, near 
Mansfield, aged 64, John Coke, esq. 

SaLor.—July 28. At Acton-Burnell, 
aged 25, Edward J. Smythe, esq. eldest 
son of Sir E. J. Smythe, Bart. He was 
riding with his father round the park, 
when he suddenly fell back and expired, 
it is supposed from a disease of the heart. 

Aug. 16, At Shrewsbury, John Charles, 
second son of the Rey. H. J. Williams, 
Vicar of Welshpool. 

SoMERSET.—4ug. 29. At Bath, aged 
87, Mary, relict of the Rev. R. Miles, 
Rector of Lydiard Tregoz, Wilts. 

4ug. 30. At Taunton, Frances Mar- 
garetta, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Mogg, esq. M.D. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 62, Thomas 
Henry Hele Phipps, esq. of Leighton 
House, Westbury, Wilts. This excellent 
magistrate had been for upwards of 25 years 
the chairman of the quarter sessions at 
Warminster, and served the office of High 
Sheriff in 1817. He fell down on his 
way home to dine, in an apoplectic fit, 
which instantly terminated his long and 
useful public services. 

Sept. 5. At Forefield House, Bath, 
the relict of J. C. Hartsinck, esq. 

Sept. 6. At the Parsonage, , re 
bridge, near Bridgwater, Elizabeth Bar- 
nett, wife of the Rev. H. Wood, A.M. 
and eldest dau. of Mr. G. Sidford, of 
Salisbury, 

Sept. 10. At Taunton, aged 86, the 
widow of William Bennett, esq. of Her- 
mitage, Somerset. 

#. 11. At Yeovil, aged 43, H. 
Collins, esq. of Court Hayes House. 

Starrorp.—dug. 17. At Wedges 

Mills, aged 56, George Bradney Gilpin, 


esq. 
At Leek, aged 20, John Cruso, esq. 
_ Sept.4. At Moseley Hall, after hay- 
ing prematurely given birth to a son who 
survives her, Barbara Denise, wife of 
William Lacon Childe, esq. jun. 
SuFFoLk.—Aug. 7. At Elmsett par- 
sonage, aged 75, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 


James Speare, Rector. 

Aug. 29. At Lowestoft, James Ma- 
thias, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

Lately. At Ipswich, aged 72, Mrs. 
Studd, relict of Edward Studd, esq. 

At Beccles, aged 26, Rebecca, wife of 
the Rev. S. Miller. 


Sept. 13. Aged 43, Mary Anna, wife 
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of the Rev. George Coldham, Rector of 
Glemsford, eldest dau. of Sir C. M. 
Clarke, Bart. 

SurrEy.—Auy. 13. At Cowslip Cot 
tage, near Dorking, aged 3, Edward- 
Bourm, eldest son of the Rev. E. Tagart, 
of Bayswater. 

At Burhill, Jane Kemeys Tynte, eldest 
sister of Col. C. K. K. Tynte, of Hals- 
well House, Somerset, and Burhill, Sur- 
rey. 

‘_~ 24. At Richmond, aged 89, Mrs. 
Letitia Bradbury. 

Aug. 27. At Richmond, aged 27, 
Anne, relict of John Evelyn, esq. of 
Watton. 

Sept. 6. At Richmond, aged 19, Ed- 
ward, third son of Thomas Lewis, esq. 
of Baker-st. 

Sept. 8. At Surbiton-hill House, 
Kingston, aged 66, Mary, relict of Joseph 
Watson, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Addlestone, near Chert- 
sey, aged 67, the relict of William Rid- 
ley, esq. : 

SussEx.—Aug. 13. At Hastings, Wil- 
liam Jones, esq. surgeon, late of Mount- 
st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Aug. 14. At Brighton, aged 26, Su- 
sanna, dau. of the late James Montgo- 
mery, esq. of Brentford. 

At Westerfield, Worthing, aged 56, 
W. Wilson, esq. 

Aug.15. At Trafalgar House, Brigh- 
ton, Hugh Ross, esq. 

Aug. 21. Aged 86, Miss Hannah 
Baker, of the Middle House, Mayfield, 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 54, Corn- 
wallis Hewett, M.D. of Bolton-st. Pic. 
cadilly. 

Sept. 3. At Brighton, Thomas Bol- 
ling, esq. of Bolton-le- Moors. 

Sept. 7. At Westgate, Chichester, 
aged 70, Wm. Humphry, esq. 

Warwick.—/4ug. 16. At Leaming- 
ton,Charles Skipwith, youngest son of 
J. L. W. Naper, esq. of Loughcrew, Ire- 
land. 

Aug. 21. At Leamington, Lady Mac- 
leod, wife of Major-Gen. Sir Donald 
Macleod, Hon. East India Company's 
Service. 

Aug. 29. Aged 86, Martha, wife of 
the Rev. John Kendall, Vicar of Bud- 
brooke, and Master of Lord Leicester’s 
Hospital. 

dug. 30. Drowned near Rugby, while 
exerting himself to save the life of a 
school-fellow, aged 16, John, eldest son 
of John Walker, esq. of Crawfordton, 
Dumfriessh. 

Wits. — Lately. 
Charles Hitchcock, esq. 

WorcesTER.—Aug. 8. Near Stour- 
bridge, aged 86, Mrs, Hannah Deane. 


At Allcannings, 
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Sept. 5. At the Palace, Worcester, 
Miss Sullivan, dau. of the late Rt. Hon. 
John Sullivan. 

Yorx.—Aug. 22. At Ferriby, aged 
77, William Watson Bolton, esq. 

Lately. At Richmond, aged 70, Jane, 
relict of Samuel Coates, esq. banker, 
Ripon. 

Sept.3. Frances, relict of John Gouth- 
waite, esq. late of Lumley, near Ferry- 
bridge. 

Wates.—Ang. 13. At Bodyo Gallen, 
near Conway, aged 62, Catharine, fifth 
dau. of the late Sir Roger Mostyn, Bart. 

Aug. 17. At Brecon, Mrs. Price, wi- 
dow of Major Price, formerly Judge Ad- 
vocate General in Bombay. 

Aug. 29. Aged 85, Anne, widow of 
James Hamer, esq. of Great House, Rad- 
norshire. 

Sept.5. At Tythegston, co. Glamor- 
gan, Mrs. E. C. Knight, relict of Col. H. 
C. Knight. 

ScoTLAND.—Sept. 10. At Melville 
Castle, the Right Hon. Anne Viscount- 
ess Melville. She was the dau. and co- 
heir of Richard Huck Saunders, M.D. 
was married to Lord Melville in 1796, 
and leaves issue four sons and two 
daughters. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 17. At Frankfort 
Lodge, near Dublin, eight days after 
giving birth to a son, Eliza, wife of Wm. 
Booth, esq. Clerk of the Ordnance, and 
only child of Sir John Bisset, of Riechip, 
co. Perth. 

Aug. 19. At Cove, Cork, aged 23, 
William Robert Croker, B.A. Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius coll. Cambridge. 
He proceeded B.A. in 1839, and was 
elected Fellow in July last. 

Lately. At Tralee, aged 80, Thomas 
Spring, esq. senior magistrate co. Kerry. 

At Tralee, Capt. Henry H. Cuming, 
90th light inf. eldest son ot the late Gen. 
Cuming. 

At Killoan, co. Wexford, aged 64, 
Capt. J. Glascott, Wexford militia. 

Sept. 1. At Belfast, Lady Murray, 
wife of Sir James Murray, the eminent 
physician, and well-known author of a 
work on ‘‘ Temperature.” 

Gurrnsry.—Lately. At Guernsey, 
Miss Mary Laskey: she had attained the 
extraordinary stature of seven feet two 
inches, and had been exhibited in the is- 
land as a giantess. Her brother, who ac- 
companied her in the exhibition, mea- 
sures seven feet seven inches, 

JersEy.—Aug. 6. At Jersey, aged 21, 
William, fourth son of Sir George Clerk, 
Bart. of Penicuick, M.P. He was 


drowned at Grosnez; while standing on 
the rocks (in company with two friends 


from Oxford) to see the tremendous surf, 
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a wave swept him into the sea. Mr. 
Clerk was a young gentleman of high pro- 
mise, and had lately gained several prizes 
for superior proficiency in his studies. 

East Inpires.—April 11. On her 
passage from Calcutta, Mary, wife of Dr. 
Gregory Vos, Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service, Calcutta. 

April 22. At Karack, in the Persian 
Gulf, aged 32, Mr. James Saph, engineer, 
E. I. C.S. He had been present at the 
most eventful struggles that have taken 
place during the last twelve years in the 
East. He was the youngest son of the 
late Mr. R. Saph, of Stapleford, Camb. 

June 9. At Mynpoorie, aged 22, the 
Hon. Alfred Assheton Harbord, of the 
3d Light Dragoons, next brother to Lord 
Suffield. 

Near Madras, aged 22, Lieut. James 
Allan, second son of Major-Gen. James 
Allan, C.B. commanding the Mysore di- 
vision of that army. 

West Inpres.—Lately. In Tobago, 

Capt. John Uniacke Jeffery, Slst regt. 
eldest son of the Hon. T. N. Jeffery, 
Halifax, N.S. He was appointed Ensign 
in that regiment 1825, Lieut. 1828, Capt. 
1834. 
Axsroav.—Jan. 8. At Port Essington, 
on board her Majesty’s ship Pelorus, 
William Crawford, esq. youngest son of 
Stewart Crawford, esq. M.D. of Bath. 

Feb. 24. At Hobart Town, Van Die- 
men’s Land, aged 33, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Thomas, In- 
cumbent of Caerm, Glamorgansh. and 
sister of Mrs. H. Williams, Bassalleg, 
Monmouthshire. 

May 4. At Perth, Western Australia, 
aged 48, Assistant Commissary-gen. John 
Lewis. 

At Calais, aged 41, William Turner 
Meryweather Turner, esq. barrister-at- 
law. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B. A. 1826, M. A. 1829; took the 
name of Turner in addition to Merywea- 
ther in Dec. 1830; and was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in Nov. 1831. He 
went the Oxford circuit, and practised in 
the Common Law Courts, and as a Spe- 
cial Pleader. 

May 9. On his passage from the Mau- 
titius to Calcutta, aged 44, R. White, 
esq. only brotherof J. White, esq. surgeon, 
of Storey’s-gate, Westminster. 

May 14. At Brussels, aged 16, Mary 
Frances, eldest dau. of Robert Berkeley, 
jun. esq. of Spetchley Park, Wore. 

At Leipsic, aged 104, Galvini, the 
musical professor, He was a son of 
the celebrated singer Galvini, who died at 
Rome, in 1825, having reached the pa- 
triarchal age of 138. 

At Oporto, aged 46, John Wye, esq. 
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May 19. At Bonn, aged 45, Ernest 
von Schiller, a judge in the Prussian 
Court of Appeal, and the younger of the 
two sons of the great German Poet. 

May 20. At Calais, aged 16, Matilda 
Vernon, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. F. 
Watkins, Vicar of Brixworth, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

At Gibraltar, Susan, relict of Major 
C. W. Tonyn, formerly of the 48th Regt. 
son of Gen. Tonyn, and only surviving 
sister of the Rev. Dr. Rudge, Rector of 
Hawkchurch, Dorset. 

May 22. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 
77, James Boutineau Francklin, esq. 

May 24. At Paris, Mary, wife of 
Henry Bonar, esq. 

At Nice, aged 41, Mrs. Sophia Char- 
lotte Wentworth, formerly Mrs. Durham. 

May 25. At Pau, in the Basses Py- 
renees, aged 14, Isabella, youngest dau. 
of Pitman Jones, esq. of Heavitree. 

June... At La Guayra, South 
America, aged 29, Henry, third son of the 
Rev. Dr. Warren, Incumbent of All 
Souls, Manchester. 

June 2. At sea, off Port Royal, Ja- 
maica, on board Her Majesty’s ship Rover, 
Frank, youngest son of John Mortlock 
Lacon, esq. of Great Yarmouth, and 
grandson of the late Sir Edmund Lacon, 
Bart. 

June 6. Drowned in Malta Harbour, 
aged 21, Lieut. J. Merrick Fowler, Adjt. 
88th regt. fourth son of Capt. Fowler R. 
Merrick Fowler, of Walliscote House, 
near Reading. 

At sea, on board the East India ship 
Windsor, of which he was a midshipman, 
aged 19, Robert Neave Dalrymple, son 
of Sir Charles Dalrymple, Commissary- 
Gen. to the Forces. 

June 8. At Boulogne, Agnes, wife of 
Capt. Charles Bedingfeld, brother of Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld, of Oxburgh Hall, 
Norfolk, Bart. 

June 13. At Suez, aged 25, Algernon 
G. Brenchley, Cornet 4th Light Dra- 
goons, third son of John Brenchley, esq. 
of Maidstone. 

June 15. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 44, Capt. Absolam Cole, of Poole. 

June 19. At Vevey, in Switzerland, 
Richard Alexander Oswald, esq. of Auch- 
incruive. He was returned as member for 
Ayrshire, to the first parliament elected 
under the Reform Bill. 

June 20. At La Bastide, in the de- 
partment of the Lot, M. Murat, brother 
to the former King of Naples. Being 
free from «ambition, at the time his 
brother Joachim governed the kingdom 
of Naples, he accepted the modest 
functions of mayor of his village, which 
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he discharged till the hour of his death 
with zeal and probity. 

June 26. Near Nantes, G. H. Jack- 
son, esq. late of Glenmore, Waterford. 

July... At Gibraltar, Major Basil- 
Robinson Heron, of the Royal Artillery. 
Major Heron served at Scylla, in Cala- 
bria, and in the expedition from Sicily in 
1807. He was present at the capture of 
Martinique ; at the sieges of Pigeon Is- 
land and Fort Bourbon in 1810; served 
in the Peninsula from May, 1812, to 
Aug. 1814, including the affair at Osme; 
battle of Vittoria, where he was wound. 
ed; both sieges of San Sebastian; pas- 
sage of the Bidassoa, Nivelle, and Neve, 
&e. &e. 

July 1. At Havre, aged 69, Mr. Gor- 
don, sen. who for many years fulfilled the 
duties of British Consul at Havre. The 
oftice of Consul has been for some time 
held by Mr. G. Gordon, son of the de- 
ceased. 

July 15. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
23, Caroline-Louisa-Henrietta, second 
dau. of Francis Hartwell, esq. 

At Tours, in France, George W. V. 
Villiers, esq. of Bath, and formerly of 
the Royal Regt. of Horse Guards Blue. 
He was in active service in the Penin- 
sular War, and at Waterloo. 

July 17. At Trieste, aged 35, Ed- 
mund Knapp, esq. youngest and surviving 
son of the late Jerome-William Knapp, 
esq. of the Temple. 

On board the Hon. Company’s ship 
Edinburgh, Capt. W. B. Staff, 26th 
Regt. on his passage home from China. 

July 26. At Paris, aged 44, Lady 
Mary-Anne-Jemima Brudenell Bruce, 
second dau. of the Marquess of Ailes- 
bury. Her body was interred at that city, 
attended by her brothers Earl Bruce and 
Lord Ernest Bruce. 

July 29. At Boulogne, aged 8, Tho- 
mas-Hardwicke, youngest child of the late 
Rev. Dr. Hewett, of Rotherhithe, Sur- 
rey, and of Ewhurst, Sussex. 

Lately. At New Orleans, Canada, 
Capt. John Joynt, R.A. brother to Capt. 
Galbrath James Joynt, R.A. of the U.S. 
ot America, and related to Mr. Andrew 
Joynt, surgeon. 

At Mauritius, Col. Edward Draper, 
formerly Lieut.-Col. in the army, and 
latterly Treasurer and Paymaster-Gen. 
of the colony. 

At New York, aged 42, Joseph, young- 
est son of the late Thomas Skaife, esq. 
of Littlethorp, Yorkshire. 

At Tripoli, the wife of Col. Warring- 
ton, her Majesty’s Consul-Gen. 

At Rome, aged 50, the Hon. Jane 
Elizabeth, wife of J. Knight, esq. of 
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Wolverley House, co. Worcester, and of 
Simonsbath, Devonsh. She was the 
mother of F. W. Knight, esq. one of the 
members for the county of Worcester. 

On the Ganges, Robert Inglis, esq. of 
Kirkmay, Lieut. 37th Bengal N. I. 
drowned in attempting to save a brother 
officer. 

At New York, aged 78, Dr. William 
James M‘Nevin, the Irish rebel, and 
companion of Emmett. 

Aug.2. At Paris, Stephen Lintott, 
esq. a native of Southampton, and many 
years a member of the old corporation, in 
which he served the office of mayor three 
times. 

At Florence, Mrs. Ann Hart. 
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Aug. 3. At Brussels, aged 34, W. R. 
Hayward, of Peckham, eldest son of the 
= W. Hayward, esq. of the Inner Tem- 

e. 

Aug. 12. At Florence, aged 19, John 
Henry, eldest son of Thomas Blayds, 
esq. of Leeds. 

At Leipsic, Henry Fruhling, esq. part- 
ner of Messrs. Fruhling and Goschen, in 
London. 

Auy. 13. At Heidelberg, John Dick, 
esq. of the firm of Messrs. Dick and 
— of Offenbach, near Frankfort, 
A.M. 

At Hamburgh, aged 73, the celebrated 
violoncellist Bernard Romberg. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Aug. 31 to Sept. 21, 1841. 
Christened. 


526 Yan. 
po bio59 


Buried. 
493 
441 § 


Males 
Females 


Males 
Females 


‘Whereof have died under two years old...289 6 


c 
ied 34,3 and 20 


2and 3d 
5 and 10 


75 
44 


50 and 60 90 

60 and 70 71 

35170 and 80 65 

69} 80 and 90 24 
= 90 and 100 3 
0 


5°) 20 and 30 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Sept 24. 


Wheat. 
a. 
7 2 


Barley. | Oats. 
eo @&4 6 @ 
38 5 


23 11 


Beans. | Peas. 
os. & ea d. 
43 11 146 0 


Rye. 
a 4. 
38 7 


PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 6/. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 51. 5s. to 91. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 25. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 4/. 15s.—Straw, 2/. 6s. to 27. 10s.—Clover, 41. to 6/. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 27. 
EERE “Se Ee 
PIN snsincccssbnereres Od. to 5s. 
Od. to Gs. 
4d. to 6s. 


10d. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 27. 
Beasts.............. 3,243 Calves 116 
Sheepand Lambs 23,920 Pigs 487 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 27. 


Walls Ends, from 16s. to 20s. 3d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 15s. to 18s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 50s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 198.——Ellesmere and Chester, 80. 


—— Kennet and Avon, 22}. 


and West India, 984. London 


Leeds and Liverpool, 750. 
—— Rochdale, 87.——London Dock Stock, 70. 
and Birmingham Railway, 


Grand Junction 110, 
Regent’s, 8}. 
St. Katharine’s, 93.—~East 
162.—— Great 


Western, 80.—— London and Southwestern, 52.—— Grand Junction Water 


Works, 57.—— West Middlesex, 90. 


Globe Insurance, 115. —~— Guardian, 


364.——Hope, 54.——Chartered Gas, 58.—Imperial Gas, 583.——Pheenix Gas, 
324.——London and Westminster Bank, 224.———Reversionary Interest, 105. 





Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
to “4 


Weather. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrann. 
From August 26, to September 25, 1841, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


‘| Weather. 
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1818. 


cloudy 
fine 
do. 
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84 ||cloudy, rain 


fair 
fine 
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Reduced. 


3} per Cent 
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Long 
Annuities, 


Old S. Sea 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


ember 25, 1841, both inclusive. 


Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock 


in. pts. 

30, 06 ||fine 

29, 95 | do. 

» 90 | do. 

, 88 ijfair, cloudy 

, 90 |do.-do. rain 

, 88 |'rain, do: fair 

, 98 ||fair 

, 96 ‘cloudy, fair 

30, 00 fair 

, 17 ‘\\do. cloudy 

29, 95 ‘rain, do. fair 

» 70 '|do.do.do.rn. 

, 67 |\do. do. do. 

, 59 ‘\do.do.do.rn. 
8 





, 30 (do. do. do. 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


India Bonds. 
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17pm. 
17 pm. 
17 pm. 
15pm. 
16 pm. 
16 pm. 
14 pm. 























13 pm, 
13 pm. 
13 pm. 
13 pm. 





11 pm. 
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2463 
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1] pm. 
14 pm. 
13 pm. 
12pm. 
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14 pm. 
14pm. 
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11 pm. 
14pm. 
15 pm. 
16 pm. 
16 pm. 
15 pm. 
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J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 


J. Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 29, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








